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By the Right HONORABLE, the Lady 
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' Printed for F. Martin and F. Alleſtrye at the « 
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£(F Dedicate this Book to For- 

WY tune, for | believe ſhe is a 
mA powerfull Princeſs ; for what- 
WA loever ſhe favours,the W orld 
>= Wd 1dmires, whether it be worthy 
of admiration, or no ; and-whatſoever ſhe 
frowns on, the World runns from, as from 
a Plaguy Infection , and not only {hunns, 
but exclaims againſt i it, although! it be Vie- 
tue herſelf; and that which i 1s molt to be 
lamented, 1s , that the ſtricteſt Votreſles to 
Virtue turn Reprobates , become Infidels, 

and with falſe and ſuperſtious Devotion 
worſhip the Golden Fortune ; and Flat- 


terers, which are the Prieſts, offer falſe 
Praiſes thereunto. 
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W herefore if Fortune pleaſe , with her 
helping hand, ſtie may place my Book in 
Fames high Tow'r,where every Word, like 
a Cymball, ſhall maks_a Tinkling Noſe; 
andthe whole Volume; like a Cannon Bul- 
let, ſhall Ecchofrom Sideto Side of Fames 


| large Braſen Walls, and make ſo loud a 
Report,that all the World ſhall hear it. 


But if not favour'd , then niy' Book 
muſt dye, 


And in the Grave of Dark Oblivion 
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H E Reaſon why I havenot 
dedicated any of my particu- 


lar Books to your Lordſhip, 


| all I mean to print, 'Tinrend, 
if Llive, to Dedicate the whole ſumme 
of my Works Unto you, and not by Par- 
cells: for indeed you are my V Vits Pa- 
tron ; not thayl lay the Defects , that may 


. be found, to your charge, for upon my 
| Conſcience all the Faults are mine own; 


but if there be any Wit, or any thing wor- 
thy of Commendations, they are the 
Crumms | gathered from. your Diſcourſe, 
which hath fed my-Fancy ; and though 1 
do not write the ſame way. you write, yet 
it is like Nature which works upon E- 
ternal matter , mixing, cutting, and car- 
ving it out into ſeveral Forms and Figures; 
for had not Nature Matter to work upon, 
She would become Uſeleſs; ſo that " 
nal Matter makes Nature work ,. but Na- 
ture makes not Eternal Matter. Thus ſhe 

A\2z is 


is, that when I have writ - 


_- 


— 


—CO 


— 


—_— — 


is but as a labouring ſervant; and as in R- 
ternal Mateer there lives Spiritand Motion, 
which ts ME and Knowledge, fo in your 
Diſcourſe lives Senſe and. Reaſon , in your 
V Vit; Delight and. Pleaſure; in your 
Mind, Ho6nor and Honeſty ; in your Acti- 
ons, Valour and Prudence; in your Profpe-: 
rity,Generoſity and Humility;in your Mis- 
fortunes , Patience and Magnanimity ; in 
your Friendſhip, Truth and Coriſtancy ;to 
your King and Country, Fidelity and Loi- 
alty; to your Neighbours, Afﬀability and 
- nag ; to your Enemies , Pardon and 

ity. he Ws | 

- My-Lord, I muſt go as the Painter 
did, which was to draw Agamemnon in that 
poſture, as he ſtood to view his Daughter 
offerr'd as a Sacrifice ; who when he came 
to Pencil out his Countenance wherein 
Sorrow fate ſo. lively , he was forced to 
draw a Veil over his Pace , his Grief being 
too great for his Art to.imitate: So I, when 
I come to deſcribe your worth by my Pen 
I find your Merit ſo far beyond all exprel- 
ſion, that I am forced to leave off Writing, 
' only ſubſcribing my ſelf,as I am, 


Your Lordſhips hone W ife 


and humble Seryant 


Margaret Newcaſtle. 


"- % 1%, mb 3 . "4 " CO; wo At 
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An Foil le Fi was Writ befaje the Vw 
of the noble Sir Charls Cavendiſh, my 
moſt noble Brother-in-lgw. ;; oy 


Noble Sir, 


Lthough I'me abſented from your 
Perſon, yet not from your Favours , 
they aretoo great, and certainly not 

FATS) tobe worn out either by diſtance of 

16) 2) NS. Time or Place ; Hyras yck., are fo excel- 

lent and Divine an Architecture, that 

your Generoſity never mifled the true Meaſure of Mi- 

{ery , and may our payment of Praiers be juſtlyretur- 
ned you,in Bleſſingsfrom Heaven; and as your Bounty. 

runns a Race with Neceſlity, ſo may your Merit win 

theBell of Fame; which Be 11 with may: ſound 11+ e&. 

very Ear, and as long as there be Ears to hear, 


So that your Name may live {till in Report Gin 
When that your Soul 1 is gone to Heavens Court. 


Sir , 
Your humble and 
dutifull Servant 


'M argaret Newcaſtle; 
4 
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' Senſe a greater Luſtre; but T being of alazy diſpoſition, did c 
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+ An Epiſtle to the Reader 


NAN HIS Book, moſt of it was written five years 
i >; VA ſince, and was rf 4 ina Trunk as Fa had been 
| buried in a Grave , hy when I came ont of Eng- 
land, 1 gave it a Reſurruition ;, and after a wiew , 

| Tjudged it not ſo well done bus. that a- little more 

ROAR; ah care might have placed the words” [05 gs the Law 
guage might have run ſmoother , which would:have given 'the 


. 


to:let 38 go into the World with its Defyfts rather than take t 
pains to refine.it ;. beſides, to me it ſeemed as if Ih built a Hoſe 


and not liking the Form after it was built , muſt bt forced ts tike 
it in pieces andrebaild it again, to make it of that faſhion I would 
have it, or be contented 4s it was ;, which conſidering with my (elf, 
I found it would be as great a charge of Time and Pains, as. if 
ſhould build a New one on an other Ground, beſides, there is more 
\ Pleaſure and Delight in making than in menaing; and I werily 


believe my "Neighbours , which are my Readers, would hays 


- fonnd  fanlt with it if 1 had dope it as I conld, and they coals 


but diſpraiſe it as it is;but I am ſo well armed with careleſnefs, that 
their PF Peokve can never enter to tex me with Wounds of 
Diſcontent 5 Howſoever 1 have my delight in Writing and han 

it printed; and if any take a Delight to readit ,' I will not thank 
them for it ; for if any thin pleaſe thertin., they are to-thank me 
for ſo much pleaſure ; and F it be naught , Thad rather they had 


left it anread : But thoſe that do not like my Book , which js 


Howſe , 1 pray them to paſs by , for ] have not any entertayment 
fit for their Palats. | 


b, 


/ 


' The. Preface 10. the Reader." + 
F YL. rt + TA LeP 


AT canndt be exyebedt | 
NG Titi as, Men; bring of t 


e" Bffeminate Sex 


Brains Natore hath mis' dwith the col- 
and” eft Plements;, and 't0' give my 
bem Reaſon why we cannot be ſe wiſe'df Men, 1 
BJ take leave and ak Pardon of my-own Sex, 
dB 0, and preſent my Reaſons to the” Judgement J | 


| ' Truth; but I btlteve all of my own Sex will 

azainſt me out of partiality to themſelves , and all Men will ſeem 
#0 be againſt me, out of a Complement to Women, or at leaſt for 
quiet and eaſe ſake , who know Womens Tongues are like Stings 
of Bees ; and what man would endure our ſeminar Monarchy to 
ſwarm about their ears ? for certainly he would be ſtung to death y 
ſo I ſhall be condemned of all ſides, but Truth , who helps to defend 
me. True it is, our Sex make great complaints,that men from their 


firſt Creation uſurped 4 Supremacy to themſelves, although we were 
a6) equal by Nature, which Tyrannical Goverment they have 


kept ever ſince , ſothat we could never come to be free , but rather 
more and more enſlaved, uſing us either like Children, Fools, 
or Subjefts, thats, to ur rhe #s, to allnre or force us 
to obey, and will notlet us divide the World equally with them, as 
to Govern and Command, to dirett and Diſpoſe as they do, which 
Slavery hath ſo dejedted our ſpirits, as we are become ſo ſtupid, that 
Beaſts are but a Degree below us , and Men uſe us but a Degree 
| above Beaſts; whereas in Nature we have as clear an underſtand- 
ing as Men, if we were bredin Schools to mature our Brains, and to 
manure our Under ſtandings, that we might bring forth the Fruits 
of Knowledge. But to ſpeak truth, Men have great Reaſon nat to 
let us in to their Governments, for there is great difference betwixt 
the Maſculine Brain and the Feminine, the Maſculine Strenzth and 
the Feminine; ' For could we chooſe out of the World two' of the 4- 
bleft Brain entree Body of eagh Sex , there would be great 
difference in the Underſtanding and Strength , for Nature hath 
made Mans Body" more able to endure Labour, and Mans Brain 
more clear ts underſtand and oontrive thaw Womans , and as great 
4 difference there is between them, as there is between the pngef 
pl a Willow , compared to the ſtrongeſt an largeſt Oak; 
though they are both Trees, yet the Willow is but a yielding Vegeta- 
ble, not fit nor proper to build Houſes and Ships, as the Oak, whoſe 
ſtrength can grapple with the greateſt Winds, and plough the Fur- 
rows in the Deep ; it is true, the Willows may make fine Arbours 
and Bowers , winding and twiſting its wreathy ſtalks. about , to 
make a Shadow to eclips the Light , or as alight Shield to keep off 
the ſharp Arrows of the Suis , which cannot wound deep , becauſe 
they fly far before they touch the Earth ; or Men and Women may 


be compared to the Black-Birds , where the Hen can never ſin 
| | | wit 


loxd a Voice, <4 bay and <p —_ _ 

reaft is notWwade with that ſtrength to ſtrain ſo high; 

Hae, never ha co frm EE o cheee Hm. 

perfe 4 is pl ea Gran oo he 

quence, as 1 ide [o Fo ,'fo Command ſo Powerfully, 

/. 10 Entice ſo Subtilly,\and to Inſinuate ſa Gently and Sofily into the 

L of 0 bey may be com) tothe Sun and Moon , ac- 

8 on in the Holy Writ, which ſaith, God madc 

eat one to Rule the -'9 the other the Night - 

So Mani made to Govern Common-Wealths , and Women their 

privat Families. And we find by experience, that the Sun is more 
Dry, Hot, Attive, and Power full every way than the Moon, beſides, 

the Sun is of «more \' ſtrong and ruddier Complexion than the * 

Moan ; for we'find ſhe s Pale and Wan, Cold, Moiſt, and Slow'in 

all her Operations ; andifit be 4s Ay un hoid, that the Moon 

' hath no Light but whatit borrows from the Sun, ſo Women have 


no ſtrength nor light of Under ſtanding , but what i given them 
from Men; this is the Reaſon why we are not Mathematicians, A- 
_ rithmaticians, Logicians, Geometricians, Coſmographers, and the 
like ,, This is the Reaſon we are not Witty Poets, Eloquent Orators , 
Swbtill Schoolmen , Subſtratting Chimifts , Rare Muſicians , Cu- 
rious Limners ; This s the _ we are not Navigators , Archi- 
' peffures, Exatt and ne Inventive Artizans; This ts the reaſon 


why we are not Ski ouldiers, Politick Statifts , Dijpatchfull 
. Secretaries , or Conquering Caeſars; but our Governments would 
be weak, had we not Maſculine ſpirits and Counſellors to adviſe us ; 
 andfor our Strength, we ſhould make but feeble Mariners to ty 
and pull up great Ropes and weighty Sayls in bluftring Storms-, if 
there were noother Pilots than the Effeminate Sex, neither would 
there be ſuch Commerce of Nations as there, s, nor would there be” 
ſo much Gold and Silver and other Mineralls fetcht out of the 
Bowells of the Earth if there were none but Effeminate hands to 
 wſe the Pick: axe and Spade; nor ſo many Cities built, if there were 
none but Women Labourers to cut out gheat ge of Stone, to hew 
down great timber Trees, andio draw up ſuch Materials and En. 
gins therewnto belonging ; neither would there be ſuch Barrs of 1- 
ron, if none but Women were to Melt and Hammey them out, whoſe 
weak ſpirits would ſuffocate and ſo faint with the heat , and their 
ſmall Arms would ſooner break than lift up ſuch a weight , and 
beat out a Life, in ſtriving to beat out a Wedge ,, neither would 
there be ſach Steeples and Pyramids , as there have been in this 
World, if there were no other than our tender Feet to climb, nor 
could our Brains endure the height, we ſhould ſoon grow Diſſy and 
fall;gown drunk with too much thin Air, neither have Women ſach 
hard Cheſts and ftrong Lungs to keep in ſo much Breath , to dive to 
the bottome of the Sea, to fetch up the Treaſures that lie in the wa- 
tery Womb , neither can Women bring the furious and wild Horſe 
zo the Bit , quenching hu fiery Courage , and bridling his tro 
ſwift Speed. Thu u the reaſon we are not ſo attive in Exwreiſe. 
nor 
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nor able to endure Hard Labouy , nor fat Travells , mor to' bear Weizht 
Burthens, to ran long Forwies , and many the like  Atthons whith we 

Natare are uot made ff or: It is true, Education and Cuſtom may adtt [om- 
thing to harden #s, yet never make us ſo ſtrong us the fronge of Men, while 
Sinnews are inffer, and Bones ffronger, and Foints cloſer, and Fleſh firmer, 
than ours are, as all 4ges have ſhewn , and Times ons © veopy What 
Woman was ever ſo ftrong as Sampſon , or ſo Ly 4 4s Hazacl ? neither 
have Women ſuch tempered Brains as men , ſuch high Imazinations, ſuch 
ſubtill Conceptions, ſuch fine Inventions ,ſuch ſolid Reaſons, and ſuch ſound 
Fudgement, ſuch prudent Forecaſt, ſuch conſtant Reſolutions, ſuch quick, 
ſharp, andread: flowing Wits; what Women ever made ſuch Laws as Moſes, 
Lycurgus, or Solon, did ? what Woman was ever ſo wiſe as Salomon, or 
Ariſtotle ? * ſo politick as Achirophcl ? ſo Eloquent as Tully ? ſo demon- 
ftrative as Eachid ? ſo inventive as Scth, or Archimedes ? 1t was not 4 
Woman that fownd out the Card, and Needle, and the wſe of the Loadſtone ; 
it was not a Woman that invented Perſpective-Glaſſes to peirce into the 
Moon; it was not a Woman that found out the invention of writing Let- . 
vers, andthe CArt of Printing ; it was not «a Woman that found out the 
invention of Gunpowder , and the art of Gunns. What Women were ſuch 
Soldiers as Hannibal, Cziar, Tamberlain , Alexander , and Scander- 
beg ? what Woman was ſuch a Chymiſt as Paracelius ? ſuch 4 Phyſocian 
as Hipocrates or Galen ? ſ#th a Poet as Homer ? ſuch a Painter as Apel- 
les? ſuch « Carver 4s Pigmalien ? ſuch an Archite# as Vitruviuss ? 


ſuch a Muſician as Orpheus ? What Women ever found out the Antipo- 


des' in imagination, before they were found out by Navigation, as a Biſhop 
did? or , on ever did we do but like Apes , by Imitation ? wherefore 
Women can have no excuſe , or complaints of being ſubjeits , as a hijade- 
rance from thinking, for Thoughts are free, thoſe can never be inſlaved , 


for we are not hinared from rk fince we are allowed ſo much \idle 


' Time that we know not how to paſs it away , but may as well read in our 


Cloſets, as Men in their Colleges 5 and Contemplation is as free to us as 
to Mew to beget clear Pas ok. 3*Beſiaes , wo Scholars marry , and 
their heads are ſo full of their School Lectures, that they preach them over 
zo their Wives when they come home, ſo that they know as well what was 
ſpoke, as if they had been there, andihough moſt of our Sex are bred up to 
the Needle and Spindle , yet ſome are bred in the publike Theatres of the 
World; wherefore if Nature had made our Brains of the ſame temper as 
Mens, we ſhould have had as clear Speculation, and had been as Inzenious 
and Inventive as Men : but we find She hath not , by the effetts, And 
#hus we may ſee by the weakneſs of our CA ions , the hag yaw of our. 
Bodies ;, and by our Knowledge, the temper of our Brains, by our unſettled 
Reſolutions, incouſtant to our Promiſes,the perverſeneſs of our Wills; by our 
facil Natures, violent in our Pasſions, ſuperſtitious in our Devotions , .you 
may know our Humours ;, we have more Wit than Fudgment, more Attive 


* than Induſtrious, we have more Conrage than Condut#, more Will than 


Strength, more Curioſity than Secrecy, more Vanity than good Houſwifery, 

more Complaints than Pains, more Fealouſic than Love, more Tears than 

Sorrow, more Stupidity than Patience, more Pride than Afﬀability , more 

Beauty than caany more Ill Nature than Good + Beſides, the Educati- 
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their Diſpoſetions ſuc 


on, and libertic of Conver [ation which Men have , is both wnfit and dan- 
rerons #0 our Sex knowing that we may bear and bring forth Branches from 
a wrong Stock , by which cutry man would come to loſe the property of their 
own Children, fot Nature, out of love to the Generation of -0Men , hath 
made Women t0 be governed by Men, giving them Streneth t6 rule , and 
Power to uſe tneir Authority, | F 
And though it ſeem to be natural , that generally. all Women are weak- 
er than Men, beth in Body and Under tending, and that the wiſeſt Woman 
is not ſo wiſe as the wiſeſt of Men , wherefore notſo fit to Rule; jet ſome 
afe far wiſer than ſome men; like Earth, for ſome Ground, though it be 
Barren by Nature, yet, being well mucked and well mannred, may bear plen- 
tifull Crops, and ſpront forth divers ſorts of Flowers, when the fertiller 
andricher Ground ſhall grow rank and corrupt bringing nothing but groſs 
and ſtinking Weeds , for want of Tillage , $8 Women by Education may 
come to be fe more knowing and learned, than ſome —_— and Rude- 
bred men, Beſides, it is to be obſerved , that. Nature hat Degrees in all 
her Mixtures and Temper aments, not only to her ſervile works, but in one 
and the ſame Matter and Form of Creatures , throughout all her Creations. 
Again, it is tobe obſerved , that althouzh Nature hath not male Women 
ſo ftrong of Body, and ſo clear of under flending » 4s the ableſt of Men, yet 
ſhe hath made them fairer , joe » feenderer , and more delicate is 


they, ſeparating as it were the finer parts from the er, which 
if Nature had made Women as purer white rf her _ Table. 


and Palat,where Men are like coarſe houſhold-Bread which the ſervants feed 
#n; and if ſhe hath not tempered Womens Brains to that height of #nder ftan- 
ding, nor hath put in ſuch ftrong Species of Imaginations , yet ſhe hath 
mixed them with x pf of ſweet conceits; and if jhe hath not —_ in 


firm Reſolutions, yet ſhe hath ſowed gentle and wil: 
-ling Obedience; and though ſhe hath not filled the __ with foch Herotch 


Gallantry, yet ſhe hath laidin tender Afﬀettions, as Love , Piety , Chartty , 


Clemency, Patience, Humility, and the like , which makes them neereB to 


reſemble Angells , which are the perfeiteſt of ill her Works , where men 
by their Ambitions, Extortion, Fury, and Cruelty, reſemble the. Devill : 
But ſome women are like Devills too, when they ave poſſeſt with thoſe 
Evills , and the beſt of men by their Heroick Maznanimous Minds, 


their Ingenious ana Inventjve Wits, by their flrong Fudements . by th ” 
prudent forecaſt, and wiſe Mannagements, are bes os. , by 
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To the Reader. 


Deſire thoſe that read any of this Book , that every Chap- 

ter may be read clearly without long ops and ſtaies, for it 
* is ntth Writers as it is with men ,, for an ill affetted Fa- 
ſhion or Garb, takes away the Natural and gracefall Form 
; of the Perſon , So Writings if they be read lamely , or crook- 
edly , and not evenly. ſmoothly, & throughly, inſnarle the 
Senſe; Nay the very ſound of the Yoice will ſeem to alter the ſenſe of the 
Theme, thouzh the Senſe will be there in deſpight of the ill Voice or Rea. 
der, but it will be concealed, or diſcovered to its diſadvantage, for like 
an ill Muſician , 0r indeed one that cannot play at all, who inſtead o play- 
ing he puts the Fiddle out of tane, and cauſeth a Diſcord, which if well plaid 
won would ſound Harmoniouſly ; or is like one that can play but one Tune 
on all ſorts of Inſtruments ,, ſo ſome will read with one Tone or Sound of 
Voice, though the Paſſions and Numbers are. different ; and ſome again in 
reading wind up their Voices to ſuch a paſſionate ſcrue, that they whine or 
ſqueal rather than ſpeak or read; others , fold up their Voices with that 
4 finttion, that they make that three ſquare that 1s four ſquare, and nar- 
row that ſhould be broad, and high that _ be low, and low that ſhould 
be high; and ſome again ſo faſt, that the Senſe is of in thk, Race : So 

that Writings, though they are not-ſo, yet they ſound good or bad accor- 
ding to the Readers , and not according to their CAuthorsz and indeed 
fuck advantage a good or ill pn—_ , 45 thoſe that read well, ſhall 
give a grate to 4 fooliſh Author, and thoſe that read ill, diſgrace 4 wiſe and 
4 witty Author, But there are two ſorts of Readers, the one that reads to 

himſelf and for his own benefit, tht other to benefit another by hearing it ; 

in the firſt, there is required a govd Fudgement , anda ready Underſtan- 

ding, tn the other, a good Voice, and a gracefull Deltvery, h that a Wri- 

ter hath 4 dowble deſire , the one that he may write well, the ather , that he 

may be read well ; And my deſire is the more earneſt , becauſe 1 know my 

Writings are not ſtrong enough to bear an ill Reader ; wherefore T intreat 
fo much favour, 4s to give it its own Countenance , wherein you will oblize 


the Writer to be 


Yours , 


M. N. 
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To the Lady of Newcaſtle, \#pon ber Book In 
tituled, The WorLD's Or1o: 


9 E World, to the JYorld's Olio, 
G5 we invite you, 

Bi And hope theſe ſeveral Cates they 
2 may delight you , | 
 'Teis he Miſtris of the Feaſt her With, - 

And all theſe yarigus Sorts cookt in W its Pith; 
For ſeveral Palats here 1s of the Beſt, 

With Aromatick Spice of Phancy dreſt, 

With wholſom Herbs of Judgment, for the Taft 
Heakhfull and Nouriſhing. This Diſh wittlaſt 
To Feaſt your Nephews all, if you can fit 

The Marriage A, to get your Children Wit : 
For ſtronger Stomachs Ven ſon; if that fail, 

And you grow Quealy, then the Lady Quail, 
Or the plump Partridge, caſt the Pheſant, do, 
Thus feaſt your Souls, the Bodies look you too. 


An Olio of Confections, not refrain; 


For here's a Sumptuous Banquet for your Brain: 


And this Imaginary Feaſt pray try , 


# Cenlure _ worſt, ſo you the Book will buy. 
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I hat the defire of Fame proceedes from, 


DeH E defire of Fame proceedes from a doubt of 

* an after being; And Fame isa report that - 
* travells far, and many. times lives long, and 

the older it groweth, the more it floriſhes, and 
is the more particularly a mans own, then the 
Child of his loines ; for Fame 1s a child of 
his merie, which hath no compartner init, 
and many times the child of his loines deceives the patent, 
and inſtead of keeping his fathers fame, brings him an infamy : 
as being a coward, a traitor, alier, a fool, or the like: which 
the world will judge, being apt to caſt aſperſions, that they 
were qualities which he had by inheritance from his father ; but 
ations that his merits beget, will never deceive him, when 
it is rightly and honorably gotten: butthere be baſtard farnes 
as. well as baſtard Iſſues , which men of honour will ne- 
ver own. But all thoſe that are born are not ſo fruitfull as to 
have iſſues of their brain,or ſo fortunate as to overcome their e- 
nemies, or ſo rich to build Towers and*Caſtles, or monuments 
of fame, or ſo happy to have ſuch advantages, to ſhew their 
own worth and abilities; And thoſe that cannot leave a child 
of fame, muſt content themſelves to live a life of quiet, for 
fame is ſeldome gotten with eaſe, but with paines and labour, 
danger and trouble, and oftentimes with life it ſelf, 


T he Reward of Fame. 


| ©, isa Juſtice toa mans ſelf; and no yain oſtentation or brag-- 
ing, to write or ſpeak truly of his own good ſervice to 
his king and country ; ſince none knowes it better then they , 
that the world may know themm ; ſo asto be remembred 
with love and honour For though fame is not alwaies a true 
Recorder, yet it isa loud reporter, which isa more certain 
reward .to his merits, then from Kings and States : For Kings 
and States moſt comonly receive the fervice , and forget 
ths reward : and many times gives them c_—_ inſtead 
$ 


of honour , and death for life, Where fame is ſo prodigall 
B to 
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tothoſe ſhe entertaines, as ſhe will Cozen the reſt of the world. 
to contribute to her particulars; But time the reviver of all 
removes this ſound farther off, and many times extinguiſheth it 
quite; yet Fame the older ſhe is, although ſhe be lame, and go- 
cth upon Crouches, the more lovers and admirers ſhe gains, nei- 
ther is envy ſo ſharp toothed as to hurt her,and many are proud, 
not ur to be acquainted with her, but in being able to 
mention her : ſo honourable is ancient Fame, 


— — 


Of Fame, and Infamy. 


Sg Omelove the life of their memory ſo well,as they would ra- 
ther chuſe to be remembred by the World as a fool, rather 
then to be forgotten as a beaſt ; Which is rather to live in In- 
famie,then todie in obſcurity. For Infamie is a loud reproach, 
where Fame isa loud Applauſe, yet neither of them are got by 
ordinary means, but by extreams , either by Nature, Fortune, 
or Fate; As to make them ring aloud, for the ſound to be heard 
through many Nations, and to live in many Ages, But infamie 
hath this advantage, ifit be one, that it lives longer, and ſtrikes 
harder upon the ears of the World, then Fame doth. 


Fame makes a arfference between man and Beaſt. 


Ext, the being born to the glory of God, Man is born to 
N produce a Fame by ſome particular afts to prove himſelf 
a man, unleſſe we ſhall ſay there is no difference in Nature, 
between man and beaſt; For beaſts when they are dead, the 
reſt of the-beaſts retain not their memory from one poſterity 
to another, as we can perceive, and we ſtudy the natures of 
Beaſts, and their way ſo ſubtilly, as ſurely we ſhould diſcover 
ſome-what : but the difference betwixt man and beaſt, to ſpeak 
——_ and onely accordiog to her works without any Di- 
vine influence, 1s, that dead men live in living men, where 
beaſts die without Record of beaſts; Sothat thoſe men that die 
in oblivion, are beaſts by nature, for the rational Soul in man 
is a work of nature, as well as the body, and therefore ought to 
be taught by nature to be as induſtrious to geta Fame to live to 
after Apes, as the body to get food for preſent life , for as 
natures principles are created to produced ſome effeits, fo the 
Soul to produce Fame. C 


What makes Fame [peak loudeſt. 


Hoſe Fames that is gotten in the Wars, ſound louder then 
thoſe that are gotten in Peace, by reaſon War is a diſt- 
urber and cauſeth a violent motion, like a tempeſt at Sea, 
are 
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ſea, ora ſtorm at land, it raiſeth up diſcord, fear, and furie, 
x {wallows up induſtry, it pulls up the root of plenty, it mur- 
thers natural affection, and makes ſuch a noiſe where' it is, as 
all the world belides is inquiring, and liſtening after ic, for fear of 
beimg ſurpriſed , ſoas the world follows the noiſe as much as 
the noiſe follows them, 


The Fame of valour, and wiſdom. 


T is a better and more certain Reputation to have the Fame 

of being a wiſe man, then a man of courage, becauſe every 
man that is wiſe hath courage; for he that is a coward cannot 
be wiſe, becauſe fear puts him out of the right way: but there 
be many men that have courage which be not wiſe, for cou- 
rage is only a reſolution of the minde, eitherto A or ſuffer, 
2nd to deſtroy or be deſtroyed, ſo that couragedoth not dire& 
and guide as wiſdom doth , but dares and executes, beſides 
wiſdom is more to be admired, becauſe it is rarer ; as'ſcarce 
one wiſe man is foundinan Age; but men of Courage whole 
Armies full in every Age, neither is wiſdoms Fame ſubje& to 
fortune as courage is, for Wiſdom makes fortune her ſeryant, 
and uſes all times and accidents to her advantage, and the worſe 
her fortune is, the greaterſhe appears, when the Fame of cou- 
rageis aſlaye to fortune, and onely flouriſhes in her ſmiles, but is 
buried in her frowns. +- | b 

Itis- true, Courage is a vertue that defends and protedts its 
Countrey, and keeps an enemy in awe, yet itis a vertue that is 
onely exerciſed in deſtrutior,nn the patient ſuffering of his own, 


=or the aCting to anothers, Where wiſdom is alwayes exerci- 


fed in uniting and compoſing, — and leading into the 
wayes of peace, when courage chuſeth and ſearches for the 
waye of danger, and courts her as his lovelieſt and beantifulleſt 
Miſtris, and 1s many times ſo couragious as he, forceth her, and 
had rather die inthe arms of danger, then live inthe arms of 


peace. 


IW hy men write Bookes. 


C Ome ſay men write bookes, not ſo much to benefit the world, 


as out of love to Fame, thinking to gain them honour of repu- 
ration; but ſurely men are ſo delighted with their own conceits, 
eſpecially fine and new ones, that were ita'ſin or infamie, they 
would write them, to ſee their beauty and enjoy them, and G 
become unlawful Lovers; Beſides thoughts would be loſt, ifnot 
put into writing; for writing is the piture of thoughts, which 
ſhadows laſt longer then men, but ſurely men would commit ſe- 
cret [dolatry to their no wit if they had not Applauſe to ſatisfie 
| | B 2 them 
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Was ever fince 
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them, andexamples to: humble them, for every ſeveral man, 


if wit were oot diſcovered, would think not any had it but he, 
for men take pleaſure firſt in their own fancies, and after ſeek 
to gainthe approving optaicns of others: which opinions are like 
womens dreſhngs ; for ſome will get ſuch advantage in putting 
on their cloaths , who although they have ill taces, and nor 
ſo exat bodies, will make a better ſhew then thoſe that are well 
favoured, and neatly ſhaped, with diſordered attire, wherein 
ſome men are fo happy in their language and delivery , as it 
beautifies and adorns their wit, which without it would be like an 
unpoliſhed Diamond, but ſuch difference there is between, that 
tocreate a fancyisthe nature of a God, but to make neat and 
new words, is the nature ofa Tailour, 


Of Jeveral writings. 


WY fines that are ſet forth in books and other wayes, are 
of ſeveral and Ts ho z For ſome, as Magi- 

ſtrates and Fathers,do reprove and endeavor to reclaim the wor'ld 
and men, as moral Philoſophers; others as Atturnies do inform 
them, as Hiſtorians, ſome as Lawyersdo plead in the behalf of 
ſome former writings, and ads againſt others as contraverſers; 
ſome as Ambitious Tyrants, that would kill all that ſtood in their 
way,as Caſuiſts;ſome as Challengers,as Logicians;ſome as Scouts, 
asnatural Philoſophers; But they bring not alwayes true intel- 
ligence, Some like hang-men as the Sccpticks that ſtrive toſtran- 
le, not onely all opinions, but all knowledge; Some like Em- 
fadours that are ſent tocondole and congratulate, as bookes 
Humiliation and thankſgiving ; Some as Merchants,as tranſla- 


{—4ours, which traffick out of one Language into another ; Some 


as painted faces, as Oratory; ſome as Jubilies, as to recreate, re- 
Joyce, and delight the ſpirits of men, as Poetry; ſome as Bawds 
tointice the mindes, as Amorous Romancy; Some as pigs that 
one muſt go many Fathoms deep to finde the bottom, neither 
do they alwayes reach it, as thoſe that are called ſtrong lines, 
ſome as Conjurers, that fright with their threatning propheſies, 
ſome as Cut-purſes that ſteal from the writings of others; ſome 
as Juglers that would have falſhood appear for truth ; ſome 
like Mountibanks that deceive, and give more words then mat- 
ter; ſomeas Echoes which commonly anſwer to anothers voice; 
fome like Buffons that laugh and jeſt at all,and ſome like Flatte- 
rers that praiſe all; and ſome like Malecontents that complain a- 
gain all; and ſome like God that is full of truth, and gives a 
to all deſervers; and ſonie like devils that flagder all. 
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Of the motion of the thoughts in ſpeaking and 


Wri ting. 


of * Hoſe that have very quick thoughts, ſhall ſpeak readier then 

Write, becauſe in ſpeaking they are not tied to any ſtile, 
or number; beſides in ſpeaking , thoughts lie cloſe and care- 
Jeſſe, but in writing they are gathered up,and are like the water in 
acup, that the mouth is held downward:for every drop ſtriving 
to be out firſt, ſtops the pallage , or like the common le 
in an uproar, that runs without any order, and diſperſes 
without ſucceſſe, when ſlow and ſtrong thoughts come well ar- 


med and in gocd order, diſcharges with courage, and goerh off 
with honour. | 


The notion of Poets thoughts. 


Tz thoughts of Poets mult be quick, yet ſo as they multpo 
even without juſtling, ſtrong withour- ſtriving, nimble 
without ſtumbling, for their thoughts muſt beas an inſtrument 
well ſtrung, and juſtly tuned to Harmony, , 


Great ſchollars are not excellent Poets. 


Cholars are never good Poets, forthey incorporate too much 

into other men, which makes them becomeleſle themſelves, 
in which great ſcholars are Metamorphos'd or tranſmigrated in- 
to as many ſeveral ſhapes, as they read Authors, which makes 
them monſtrous, and their head is nothing but a lumber ſtufe 
with old commodities, ſo it is worſe to be a learned Poet then a 
Poet unlcarned, but that which makes a good Poer,is that which 
makes a good Privie Councellor, which 1s, obſervation, and cx- 
pericnce » got by time and company, pn 


Wit miſtaken. 


Tz are not miſtaken that think all Poets” wits , but 
thoſe are miſtaken that think there is no other. wit but 
is Poets, or to think wit lies in meer jeſts, or onely ic words,of 
Method,ox ſ{cholaſtical knowledge; for many may be yery wile, 
and knowing, yet have not much wit : not but wit may bein 
every one of theſe before mentioned, for wit makes vie of al-. 
things , but wit is the pureſt element, and ſwifteſt motion of 
the braine, ir is the ellence of thoughts, it incircles all things, and 
atrue wit is like the E/ixey that keeps nature alwayes freſh, and 
young. Some 


ah, 


6 T he worlds Olto. 
— Some thinks wit no wit when it is not underſtood ; but 


ſurely a fool! makes not the wit the lefle, although it loſeth 
its aime, if none knows it but the Author, 


» 


| jþ 13a great miſtake in ſome who think that great Stcholars are 
.T great wits, becauſe great Scholars; but there is as great a dif- 
ference as betwixt a natural inheritance that is intailed, and can- 

not be ſold, and a Tenant that makes uſe of the land, and paycs 

the rent, which is due to the Land-lord, which is the Author; 

or jn another compariſona Scholar islike a great Merchant that 

trafficks in moſt Countries for tranſportable Commodities, and 

his head is the ware-houſe to lay thoſe goods in: now may ſome 

fay, they are become his own, ſincehe bought them, it-is true 

they are ſo to keep them, or make uſe of them, or to ſell, and 

traffick with them , by imparting them to pettie Merchants, 

which are young ſtudents and Scholars, but- otherwiſe they 

are no more his, then when they were in the Authours head ; 

2 before it was publiſhed , but onely by retaile, for wit is the 
childe of nature, neither hath ſhe made any thing ſo like her 

ſelf asit 3 Nay, ſhe hath 'made it to out-do her ſelf, for though 

nature hath not onely made this world, but may be thoughe 

by reaſon to haye made many others, and ſoa world of worlds, 

at. - » wi yet wit creats in its imaginations, not only worlds but * Hea- 
ap eviN vens, and Hells, Gods, and Devils, onely it wants the mate- 
— rials, to put them in body, and give them a figure and colour; 


i" The advanaage of Poetry, and Hiſtory. 


eA compariſon betwixt learning and Wit. 


Oets make us ſee our errours, as what we ſhould fol- 
low, and what we ſhould ſhun, it revives the fpirits, it 
animates the minde, itcreats wit in the readers brain, it is a ſhop 
of curious varieties, where every one may ſee for their love, 
and buy for their paines; but a true Poet is like a Spider that 
ſpins all out of her own bowels. And though the web 
be Artificial, yet that art is naturall, not exemplary, but as Po- 
ets make us finde our own errours, ſo Hiſtory ſhews us the 
errours of others, and gives us' advantage , by inabling us to 
i HB \ look back to former times, for it increaſeth and ſtrengthens mens 
i! 1 courage, by reading their battles, it begets patience , in reading 
their miſcries, it humblesthe minde, in percewing the changes 

of fortune, Witty in reading their orations, Civil in knowing 
their Ceremonies; ſo that Hiſtory is a repetition of things paſt, 
and is bound to write nothing but what have been done, and Po- 
etrie is a recreation for times preſent, which is neither bound to 
line,nor leyel. | ___ 
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The difference between Toeſy and Hiſtory. 


TT Here is as much difference betwixt a Poers ſtile and an Hiſto- 
rians, asa French galliard and a Spaniſh pavinne, befides 
Poetry is moſt fiction, and Hiſtory ſhould be truth ; Poeſy 
may be phgntaſtical, _— muſt be grave, Poely is to move 
paſſions, Hiſtory is to confirm truth ; Hiſtory draws the minde 
to look back, Poeſy, to look right forth ; Poeſy is ſimuliſing, 
Hiſtory'is repetition; Poeſy is beautiful and ſpritely ;' Hiſtory 
is brown and lovely; Poeſy goeth upon his own ground ; but 
Hiſtory goeth upon the ground of others, 


Of Hiſtorians and Poets. 


f Bm ſhould be the guide of an Hiſtorian; yet the truth of 
Hiſtory ſhould not be dreſt in Poetical fancies, but with 
grave Rethorick;z Truth ſhould be delivered civilly, not rudely; 
it ſhould beuſhered in with eloquence ; for truth ſhould be de- 
livered ſmoothly, comly, ſweet and Harmoniouſly ; not rudely, 
roughly, baſely,fantaſtically , nor contemptibly: but a Poet will 
never make a good Hiſtorian, becauſe he 1s too full of fancy and 
invention, which may diſturb his way ; for a Poet, though he 
uſeth numbers, yet he keeps no reckoning, where an Hiſtorian 
makes an exa@& account, but as a Hiſtorians brain is too ſlow for 
a. Poets, fo a Poets brain is tooquick for an Hiſtoriais. 


A Poet the beſt General Fudge. 


Natural Philoſopher may judge well the motions of the 

Elements, and a moral of the dividing, or diſleQting of 
paſſions, or framing of Common-wealths; bur there is. much 
diviſion amongſt them of the way.. So a Divine may judge well 
of the myſtery of Religion; although there is as much contra- 
dition amongſt them as with the Philoſophers; So Hiſtorians 
may judge of ſome particularsz beg converſant in the ation 
of times; but Logicians ſeldom ; for if judgement is the laſt 
att of reaſoning; as it is,or it is lot, in which Logictans ſeldome 
come to a concluſion ; nor Mathematitians if their chief ſtudy 
be Arithmetick;for then they are too mach addidted to multiply, 
and diminiſh, Moſt of theſe afore mentioned are too hard fet in itt- 
tricate ſtudies;and dwel too long upon themz;acleaft chefe particu. 
lar judgements had need be good, for their time wilf nor 
them leave to conſider of many things ; but Poet are quick of 
invention, eaſe to conceive, ready mexecuting, and ffies over 


all the world, yet not ſo ſwiftly, bur they take a ftrickt _ 
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of all things, and knowes perfectly the laws, and wayes which 
inables them to judge more uprightly, and-having an univerſal 
knowledg, joyned to his natural wit, makes him the beſt general 
judge. Fora good Poet hath diſtinguiſhment which is judge- 
ment, as well as ſimiliſing, which is fancy; I mean, not thoſe 
Poets which can only rime, but thoſe Poets which can reaſon, 
not thoſe that have moſt art, but thoſe that have moſt nature, for 
he is not a good Poet, that is not born one. 


T he difference of Poetry. 


P>- moſt uſually ! put their fancies into verſe or ſcenes , 
and verſe is — fancy, and ſcenes are diſtinguiſhing of 
humours; the ſcenes are moſt commonly acted upon Theaters ; 
for ation is the life of humour ; beſides, it clears the underſtand- 


' ing, and makes a deeper imprefhon in the minde of the ſpe&ta- 


tours, then when they are onely read ; and theſe expreſſions 
of humours, not onely ſhews errours that are paſt, or thoſe 
that may come; but vices thatare to be ſhunned, and vertues 
that are to be followed ; beſides, it begets hate to the one, by di(- 
covering the deformities,and love to the other, by the expreſ(- 
ing of her beautie, which is beneficial, and a good inſtrufion to 


the ignorant lives of men ; but the meaner and ſmaller Poets, 


ifthey may bave the honourable name of Poets, do more 
harmthen good ; for their ſcenes are rather Romancical tales, 
then the expreſſions of mens natures; in which they onely teach 
effeminate men, and fooliſh women to be whining lovers : and 
there be others, although they be good Poets, yet they are il1 
natured ones, and ſo crabbed as they corrode both the eare, and 
the minde, in which they ſeem to obſerye the ill humours more 
then the good, as if they lay to watch, to ſteal, and intrap mens 
vices: and take them up by little parcels, to ſell them out by 
whole ſale, and ſeeme glad that men have vices for them to 
divulge. But thoſe ſorts of Poets correft too much, and incou- 
rage too little: but again, ſome are ſo flattering,and inſinuating, 
as they "eprienons « to mens humours. \S 


Of Verſes. 


7 not every Poet that can make a good copy of verſes, 

nor proper ſcenes, neither is a particular copy.or {cene enough 
for an applauſe, but a life full, and the ſpring muſt be natural- 
Iys and flow eaſy, not forced by pipes from other mens wit, 
or thoſe are but watry braines, that have neither oyl nor fire, 
which make their fancy ſodull, as their conceits arc inchanted; 
and ſome flic ſo high, as if they would rend, the wings of their 
brain, which wearie others braines to finde them out, and when 


» they 
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they finde them, they: are not worth their paines z were 
taken for them ; for what writing ſoeyer is darkned, or 
obſcured either in the ſence, or by hard and unuſual words, 
grows troubleſome and unpleaſant to the readers; again ſome 
are ſolong and-tedious upon a ſubje@ as they loſe their wit : 
for wit never dwels long upon one thing, other Poets their yer- 
ſes are untunable ; they do not ſtrike upon the ſtrings of the ſoul, 
for theexcellency of Poctical witis to tnove pathop, it is true, 
numbers without wit will move paſſian,'bur poicatr keep 


or make paſlion, ſtay, and it may ſtrike upon a pafſion but it can- 
not raiſe one, yet wit appears beſt when itisdrawn intriumph 
inthe golden Chariot of numbers, 


The compariſon of Poets. 


A Poet may be compared to a muſitian, that playes upon 
four and twenty ſtrings ; ſo Poets ſtrike upon four and 
twenty letters, for a Poet will tune his readers voice, to his own 
paſſions,as tomake the voices to go by numbers; riſe and fall by 
their ſeveral ſtraines of witzlike lighe Cellebrands;orCurrantoes; 
or-merry Jyggs, or grave Pavins, or -melancolly ' Lacrimaes , 
for Poets: tranſlate mens mindes into as many ſeveral ſhapes; as 
they write fancies, OOTY 


What Romancy 1s. 


| > $mncns, is an adulterate Iſſue, begot betwixt Hiſtory "and 
Poetry ; for Romancy is as it were poetical fancies; putin- 
toa Hiſtorical ſtile; bur they are rather tales then fancies ; for 
tales are number of impoſhbilities: putinto a methodical dif- 
courſe, and though they are taken- from the grounds of truth, 
yet they are heightned to that degree, as they. becyme mecr 
falſhoods; where poetry is an Imitatour of nature to' create 
new, neta falſefying of the old : and- Hiſtory gives's juſt ac- 
count, not inlarging the reckning. Hiſtory, if it beſimylifeing, 
and diſtinguiſhing, it is pure: poetry , if it'be a lie made from 
truth itis Romancy. ; 133 - NS 


Of Comedies, 


| 1 Comedy ſhould preſent vertue, and point at vice, for 


a Comedy ſhould be to delight, and not to diſpleaſe, 
a good Comedian wit, will onely reprove not reproach; but a 


- fatirrical wit willpreſent the vices of two or three in the per- 


ſon of one, but a gentle ſpirit which is a true Commical wit, 
will rather take th 


or 


e vice of one, and NR them in two 
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or three perſons, Satyr is more proper for a _— Tra- 


pgedy then for pure Comedy ; notthat atrue comedy will flatter 
vice, but palliat it, 


Of Scenes. 


Qome that are worthy of Commendations, ate naturally plea- 
ſing, and wittie,and ſo profitable, with ſuch variety,that every 
Scene is like a new maſter that teaches ſeveral arts, rot only 
for the youngeſt, but oldeſt mento learn. 


, Of the Labyrinth of Fancy. 


be reaſon why men run in ſuch obſcure conceits, is, becauſe 
they think their wit will be eſteemed, and ſeem more when 
lies an odde and unuſual way, which makes their verſe not like 
a ſmooth running ſtream ; but as if they were ſhelyes of ſand, 
or rocks in the way, and though the waterin thoſe places gocth 
with more force, and makes a greater found : yet it goeth hard 
and uneaſy. As if to exprelic a thing hard, were to make it better, 
but the beſt is plain to the underſtanding, of eaſy expreſsi- 
ons, and ful of freſh & new conceits: like a beauty that every time 
it is looked upon diſcovers new graces; beſides they do not one- 
ly move paſsions , but make palsions , for a right ical wit 
turns hard and roughnature, to a ſoft, gentile, and kinde diſ- 
poſition : for verſes are fine fancies, which are ſpun in the ima- 

ination to a ſmall and even thread, but ſome are worſe ſpit- 

rs then others. 


The degrees of wit. 


”T Hoſe have not clear judgements that applaud or cry up 
'® one mans wit, that was begot froty another mans brain; 
but ſome, though their wit is their own, 'yet it is like co- 
mets that ſeldom appear, it ſhewes it ſelfnot once in an ape; 
and ſome again are hke the moon, that changes it ſ4lf into fo 
quarters, asthe new, the increaſe, the full, and the wane: others 
are like the ſun that runs ſwiftly, and keeps its conſtant courſe, 
ſome like the ſpring,ſweet and pleaſant, others like the Summer, 
hot, but troubleſome, ſome like Autumn, warm, and fober, and 
others like the Winter, cold and dry, yer all kinde of feaſona- 
ble wit is commendable , but moſt commonly wit is hke the 
winde collick, the one rumbles as much in the head : as the 
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Of ſenſe and Fancy. + 


"T Hoſe books, or diſcourſes that are fulleſt of ſenſe, delight 
the feweſt, becauſe every brain is not ſo ready to diſpoſe 
conceits in, to fill places for the underſtanding,to view ſudden- 
ly as it is thrown in. butlies. ina confuſed heap, without or- 
derivg, anda {ſow underſtandiog, is like alafie work-man, al- 
though hebe skilful in his art, and doth it well when he is im- 
loyed thereupon; but rather then he will take the paines, he 
e will loſe the profit, but conceits muſt be delivered, as 
things by retail, for the reaſon muſt ſet the number , and the 
deliverer give the account, 


j Wit 1s natural. 


COme think to get orlearn wit, but wit isneither to be Tearnt 
nor gotten, for it is a free gift of nature, and diſclaimes art; and 
as there are but two qualities or ſubſtances go to the ge- 
neration of all other things, which.is heat and moiſture, yet 
there are ſeyen that go to the generation of wit, as the temper 
and form of the brain, and the five ſenſes, which beget imagi- 
nation, which imaginations we call fancies, which fancies is wit, 
whichis likeeternity in being fixed, and yet proveth a perpe- 
tual motion, with continual changes _ varieties; I mean a 
trac born wit, that is poor with anequal tempered and perfe&t 
formed brain, and quick.freſb,and clearing diſtinguiſhing ſenſes, 
there are adulterate wits that are begotten with diſtempers, as 
feavers, madneſie or chance, but they are ſhort, and not laſting, 
the other hath neither bottom nor circumference, but is as a con- 
tiaued line, and they that think to ripen their own wit by the. 
heat of anothers imagination, taſtes like fruit that, is ripened by 
the chimnie, and not by the natural heat of the Sun, which 
gives it a rheumatical taſte ; for there are not onely changelings 
in wit, but defeive births, that is, when the parents which are 
the brain areimperfef and lame, but if the parents be clear, the 
iſſue is alwayes beautiful, and _ ſhaped, ſo as it becomes the 
delight and darling in the fociety of mankinde. '} 


Peace ſhews the beſt wits, W, arr the moſt 


writers. 


| þo Auguſtxs his time, there was ſuch a number of wits, as if 
nature had ſown a crop, which being reapt and gathered, ſer- At tha tine 


yed tothe uſe of after times; this ſhows that in peace there is the «the word 
© 2 4 beſt Was in pedce 
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beſt wits, and that wit is pureſt and fineſt, when the minde is 
moſt quiet and peaceablc; but in war there are the moſt writers, 
for war being full of faftions , produceth ſubjets to write of, 
for in peace there is little or nothing but what they create from 


their own brain: ſo in peace brains ſet the print on work, in war 
hands. - 


Of Study. 


7] reaſon why ſtudy ſeems difficult at firſt, and eaſier and 

clearer afterward, is, that the imagination hath not beaten 
but a path-way of underſtanding. inthe head, -which when it 
hath , thethoughts run even and right, without the pains of deep 
ſtudy 3 for when the way is made, they need no ſearch to finde 
one out, for the brakes, or rubbiſh, of ignorance , that obſtru- 


fed the thoughts, istrodden into the firm and hard ground of 


knowledge. 


Of writers. 


Oſt moderate writers do but new dreſle old Authors, 

though they give them another faſhion garment, the per- 

ſon is the ſame, but ſome do diſguiſe them ſo much, that a wul- 

gar eye cannot perceive them, but miſtake the Author, through 
the alteration of the habir. 

An Hiſtory and Romancy, is more delightful in general, 


then fancy, for women and fooles, are taken with tales, 
but none but one wit is taken with another, 


Of Tranſlatours. 


T is not enovgh for Tranſlatours to be learned in the ſeveral 

Languages; but there muſt be ſympathy between the genius 
ofthe Authors, and the Tranſlatours, which every age doth 
not produce : for moſt commonly a geniusis not matched in 
many ages. Ovids genius was matched by Sans, and Dabartss 
was matched by 8i/vefter , but Homer is not yet matched in our 
Language: for though the worke was indeavoured to be tranſla- 
ted, yet it isnot like him; and though the copy of a PiQture is noe 
ſo well as the original, yet good copies draw fo ncer the life, 
that none but a curious and skilful eye, ſball perceive the diffe- 


rence; ſo a good Tranfſlatour ſhall write ſo like the Authour; | 


that none bur the moſt learned and that with ſtudy and great 
obſervance ſhall finde the defects, 


Of 
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Of Tranſlating. 


COme may be of opinion thatit isa fault to turn the Scripture 
ito verſe, unleſſe the original be ſo, or to change the ſtile, as 
tothe marrer, or ſenſe, into other mens fancies, butco follow 
the fancy of the Original, as neer as the Lan permits 
they tranſlate it mz for it is, ag ifa man ſhould havea high ro- 
mannoſe, and one ſhoyld take the pifure of him , and draw 
him with a flat noſe, as liking that faſhioned noſe better ; it may 
go under the name of that man, but it will be nothing like him, 
or why ſhould one nation be drawn in the habit of another, 
fince they are different: and though the diſtinions of ſeveral ma- 
tions in pictures, can onely be known by their habits; and 

times they do not onely change the graver and formal faſhi 
from one nation to another , but dreſſe them in their fantaſtica 
dreſle: butif they do itto pleaſe the Luxurious palats ofmen, 
they rather become infinuators, then tranſſatours : and they de- 
ſerve no food that will not eat good and wholſome food, unleſle 
they be humoured with variety ofnew and. ſtrange ſauces; but 
they will ſay the ſtomack cannot bear plain indas af | that they 
will faint if they have not choice : but it is their compounds that 
make their ſtomakes quezie, and the ſolid meat that will increaſe 
their ſtrength : where now they pick quarrels unleſſe the truth 
be diſguiſed with the flouriſhes of the tranſlatours : as thoſe that 
ſtrive to tranſlate Davids Pſalms take D-wids name to his poetry, 
ſo keep his nawe, and loſe the poetry of the Original, by the. 
tranſJatours vain glory, for every one ſtriving to out-do another 
untill they have loſt the right and truth, For to expreſle any 
thing in huge words, doth not make it the better , þut onely 
harder to be underſteodfor; men of reaſon conſider the ſoul and: 
ſenſe, and not the form and faſhion, which'is but the habit, and, 
an honeſt devotion will. aſſoone beleeve the Hiſtory of the, 
world, and of Adams, and Eve, with the progreſſe of their race 
in a plain relation of the truth , then with the meaſure of -nums 
bers : for though numbers move paſſion, yet they dos not ſo ea* 
fily ground a belief, neither is it in the power of numbers, 
but the ſpirit of God that can move that unfained paſsion that 
muſt carry us to heaven, 


Of Languages 


Reck and Latine, and all other Languages are of great ox-, 
nament to Gentlemen, but they muſt ſpend ſo much time, 

in learning them, as they can haye no time to ſpeak them, and. 
ſome will ſay itis a great advancement to wiſdom, in knowing, 
 poariraany ns. » laws, and cuſtoms of ſeyeral men, a a_ 
nations 
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nations;which they cannot do,except they underſtand their ſeve- 
ral Languages toanſwerthat, although al Languages areexpre(- 
ſed by four and twenty letters, yetthere is no Language which 
will not take upan 'age, to learn it perfettly |. as to know every 
circumſtance; and fince mans life is ſo ſhort, and\ learning ſo 
tedious, there wil accrue but little profit for that laborious pains, 
ſo that the benefit that ſhould be made will come too late, but 
ſurely theſe men are wiſe enough which underſtand the natures, 


laws, and cuſtoms of their own country, and can apply them to 
their right uſe. 


Of Elequence, art, and ſpeculation. 


M3 do ſeem to LY” writings, whoſe ſtiles- are 
eloquent. and through ignorance takes it for eloquence, 
commending the method, inſtead of the matter, the words in- 
ſtead of the ſenſe, the paint inſtead of the face; the garb inſtead of 
the perſon,but hard and unuſual phraſes,are like a conſtraint be- 
, haviour,jit hatha ſer countenance, tread nicely,taking ſhort ſteps, 
* and carrirs the body ſo ſtiffe,and upright.as it ſeemes difficult,and 
uneaſy : like thoſe that think it a part of good breeding, to eat 
their meat by rule, and meaſure ; opening the mouth at a juſt, 
and certain widenefſſe . grinding the meat betwixt their tceth, 
like a Clock with ſo many ſtrokes as make an hour, ſo many 
bits makes a ſwallow ; 'fo likewiſe if the little finger be not 
bowed ſhort, and by degrees all their fingers to be joynted un- 
till the fore-finger, and the thumb, meets in a round circle, 
they think al other vulgarly bred. But nature is eaſy:and art hard, 
what reſembles nature neareſt, is moſt to the life : and what 

1s moſt to the life, is beſt ; but art belongs more to the Mecha. 
nicks, and Peſants, then to the noble and free, and all arts be- 
long more to aCions then ſpeculati-ns; and though ſpeculations 
be nothing. until it be put into praGtiſe, yet the beſt ations, come 
from the cleareſt ſ; tions, for ſpeculations are like the king, 
to command and rule, praQtiſe the {]Jave, to obey, and work, bur 
there are more arts, and inventions gotten by chance,and practiſe, 


then meerly by ingenuity of brain, 
Of Oratours. 


Have heard ſay, that Oratours are ſeldom wiſe men, for they 
ſtudy ſo much of the words, as they conſider not the matter; 
for though method in words may pleaſe the ſenſe of the ear; yer 
not the underſtanding; for they = will ſpeak wiſcly,muſt ſpeak 
the next way to the matter , or bulineſle, but if it be in ſuch a 
caſe as the eat is more to be defired then the underſtanding, they 
muſt ſpeak compoſedly, for Rethorick i chuſing words fitted 
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ſach a ſubjett, and though ſtudy and ſociety ſweetens Lat = 
guage 3 yetif it have not a natural elegance, it ſhall not work 


fo ſtrongly upon the ſenſes, 


What diſcourſes are enemies to Society. 
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F all diſcourſes, the worſt enemy to ſociety is the divulging 

the infirmities of others; wherein ſome are ſo evil natu- 
4 red in ſtriving to defame others, as they will not onely uſe all + - 
: their rethorick, to make their faults appear more odious, or 
their vertues lelſe, but will ſtrive to make their vertues ſeem 
vices, when to diſcover infirmities is ignoble, but to leſſen ver- 
rucs isthe part ofan envious man, which is the nature of a 
devil; and (ince union is the bond of ſociety, the diſcourſe ſhould 
alwayes tend to. peace, and not todiſcord: fot there is no man 
but hath vertues to praiſe, as well as vices to diſpraiſe, and it 
xs as eafieto take the better ſide; I am ſure it is more hc 
rable for the ſpeaker, for faults in particular ſhould never be 
mentioned, but in private to themſelves, in an admoniſhing way, 
otherwiſe they do but inveterate. The next enemy to ſociety 
m diſcourſe is diſputation, which affords the leaſt pleaſure in 
ſociety, for firſt itis tedious, next it is cohtradictory , and be- 
gets enernies of friends, and it is a kinde of rudeneſſe to con- / 
rradid ſtrabgers,though they ſhould ſpeak non-ſence, butLogick, 
which is the art of diſputations ſhould be left to Schooles, wri- 
tings, and publike Theatres, which are appointed places for ſuch 
diſcourſe; ſor ſome ſay Logick is t6 make truth appear, othets 
that itis to make falſhood appear like truth , and ma ſay a- 
gain,that it is to diſpute on both fides,and that it makes more dif- 
cord then it can compoſe, which is diſcord, the cauſe of fo 
many writings, and ſeveral religions, and faCtions in the world, 
which makes men become Tigers and Vultures to one another, 
when otherwiſe they would be like the ſociety of Angels. The 
faſt and wotſt cnemy to ſociety, is forſwearing and —> 5 
for what pleaſute or advantage can a man haveto bla _ 
which istocarſe God, who hath the power to return his cur- 
ſes on his head, with borrid puniſhments ; and for ſwearing, 
though it be allowed for the confirmation of a truth, and for 
the keeping of a promiſe, whereby it is made ſacred and religi- 
ous, yet to make it common is to make it of no effeR. Beſides it 
ſhows little wit atid lefſe memoty,that they ſhould watit wordsto -— 
fll uptheir diſcourſe wich, but what oaths are fain to ſupply; and 
for lying where there is no truth, there can can beno truft; and 
where thereis notrult, there can be no union; and where thete * 
1s no union, there can be no perfet ſociety, but may rather. be 
| called a concourſe, which isto meet rather then to unite, where ; 
ſociety is the father of peace , the bond of love, the arm of 
: ſtrength, the head of policie, the heart of courage, the hand 6f 
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induſtry, and the bowels of charity ; and diſcourſe is the life 
which gives light to the eyes of the underſtanding, ſound tothe 
ears, mirth to the heart, comfort to the ſorrowtul and afflicted, 
patience to the oppreſied ; entertains the time, recreates the 
mind, refreſhes the memory, makes the deſires known, and is 
a heavenly conſort, 


T he beſt kinde of diſcourſe in ordinary con- 


verſation. 


T He beſt kinde of diſcourſe in ordinary converſation, and 
moſt pleaſant, is that which is moſt various, free and caſie,as 
to diſcourſe of coyntries , the natures of ſoyles, Scituations of 
Cities, and les laws, caſtoms, and ſuperſtitions z what men 
women and beaſts were deified ; what Countries had moſt and 
longeſt wars and peace: what Conquerours there were, and who 
they were: what conduits they uſed in their victories, how 
they marſhalled their forces, and what forces they had : what 
famous. Common--wealths-men there were, their policies in 
governments, the beginning of States, their fauls , the cauſes of 
their rifings, and their ruins 3 what Countreys were governed by 
xepublikes, or Dimocracy ; what by Ariftocracy, and what 
by Monarchy ; what commodities ſeveral Countries afford for 
traffick , or otherwiſe ; what Plantations there , are and what 
men famous forarts , what arts there are : what famous build- 
ings and monuments there are, or have been, and who were their 
founders :-what Collcdges or Schooles there are, or have been of 
famous and learned men, as Philoſophers,Hiſtorians, and of their 
ſeveral opinions, what ancient Poets, and who were accounted 
the beſt ; what Countries they were born, bred, or lived in; 
what puniſhments ox exiles there were, or what faults, what 
cruetties nal pw exceution, and by whom, and to whom, 
and where, and what Kings ned with clemency, and what 
by tyranny, and whattheir Baions, their ſplendours, their de- 
cayes, their paſtimes, and recreations were : what Ambaſladours 
| there were and their amballages, from kings to kings,and States 
| xo States what entertainments and magnificencies, Princes rgake; 
what ſeveral faſhions, ſeveral Countries have in their entertain- 
ments and ſports ; what extravagant garbs, and diets; what wo- 
men famous for beauty, and marſhal exployts ; what kinde of 
people can Jive the hardeſt, and which live the moſt luxyrious, 
and for diſcourſes of mirth, ſongs, verſes, ſcenes, and the like: 
and for their home diſcourlſes, —_— to their affaires, and 
imployments; and this is better diſcourſe then to þackbite their 
aropngs, or to curſe their foes, or to ſcandal the innocent, or ſc- 
diciouſly to complain againſt their government and governours, 
orto ſpeak laſciviouſly to foul the cars of the chaſt, and there is 
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no wit in aclowniſh diſcourſe, and rv ſpeak like a Gentleman, 
is to ſpeak honeſtly, civilly, and confidently - to ſpeak like 3 wiſe 
man, is to ſpeak properly, timely, and knowingly , ahd not 
conceitedly. 


The four diſcourſes. 


7 Here are four kinds of diſcourſes, as fooliſh, extravagant, 
non-ſenſe, and rational, and of all non-ſenſe is the hardeſt; 
for to ſpeak fooliſhly, is as if a man ſhould ſpeak to a childe, 
that can have no experience of knowledge of affiires in the 
world, or judgement to diſtinguiſh, or to a ſhepheard that never 
ſaw nor heard many. things or reports, but onely his theep 
and their bleatings : ns to ask any queſtions of battles, or govern- 
ments of Common-wealths, or todiſcout with States men of 
childrens babies, bells, or rattles : which isto ſpeak improperly 
and not timely: and to ſpeak extravagantly is, as if a man were 
to ſel his houſe, and another ſhould ask him what he ſhould give 
him for it, and he ſhould anſwer him in e-Iking of ablolgre- 


tions, and meramorphoſes, or the like, arid fo to ſpeak quite 


, frotn the purpoſe : but to ſpeak rationally, isto ask proper que- 


ſtions, or to anſwer direQly to what he is queſtioned io, . for rea- 
ſon is toclear the underſtanding, and to wuntie the knots that clear 
the truth ; but to ſpeak non-fenſe. is to ſpeak that which hath no 
coherence to any thing, when chere is no words but may be com- 
pared to ſomething, and thoughit hath ro reference to whit is 
ſpoken, yet it might have to what migticbe ſpoken : fo as it is 


harder to finde out non+ſenſe in words, then reaſon, 


Of Vulgar diſcourſe. 


"I reaſon why the Vulgar hath notſuch varieties of dif- 
courſe, is not onely becaufe they have fot read, 6x heard, 
ſeen ſo much of the world , as the betrer fort hath : bit beca fl 
they have not ſo many ſeveral words for ſeveral ings, for that 
language which is moſt copions wit flouriſhes moſtia for fancy in 
Poetry without expreſhon of words is but dead, for that makes, 
a Language full ro have many ſeveral words for one thing or 
ſenſe, and though the vulgar is born and bred with ſuch a Lan-. 
guage, yet very ſeldom with variety and choice, being imployed 
in the courſe affairs of the world, and not bred in Schools or 
Courts, where are the moſt fipnificant, choiceſt, and plenei fulleſt 
expreſhions, which makethe berter ſort, nor onely have finer arid , 
ſwerer difcourſe,but fill them tul ofbigh arid afpiting hou 
which produce noble qualities, and honoutable attioris, w 
the meaner fort of people are not onely ignorant of the putity of 
their native Language, bur corrapreth what they Kaye, and 
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© beingalwayes groveling in the dung of the earth, where all their 


thoughts are imployed, which makes their diſcourſe fo un- 
ſayory. 


Of old mens talking too much. 


E bw reaſon why old men love rather to tell ſtories, then to 
hear them, is, becauſe the outward ſenſes decay ſooner then 
the underſtanding, and hearing imperfectly wearies them by 
tedious attention, for though old men many times grow deaf, 
yet they ſeldom grow dumb with age,& when one faculty failes, 
they ſtrive to ſupply it with another , which makes them com- 
mit the errour of too much talking. 


Of ſpeaking much or little, 


J ot that ſpeak little are either wiſe men or crafty men,cither 
to obſerve what was ſpoken by others, or not to diſcover 
themſelves too ſuddenly ; and thoſe that ſpeak much, are ci- 
ther fools, or els yery witty men, fovles becauſe they have little 
to entertain them in their thoughts, and therefore imploys the 
tongue to ſpeak like a Parrote by roat, and fools think the ouwm- 
ber of words helps to fill up the vacant places of ſenſe; bur 
thoſe that have wit, their brains are ſo full of fancy , that if their 
tongue like a mid-wife, ſhould not deliver ſome of the liluc of 
the brain,it would be over-powred,and loſt in painful throws. 


Of the ſame defett in Women. 


A Nd the reaſon why womenare ſo aptto talk too much, 

1s an overweening opinion of themſelves, in thinking they 
ſpeak well, and ſtriving to take off that blemilh from their ſex of 
knowing httle.by ſpeaking much,as thinking many words have 
the ſame weight of much knowledge: but my beſt friend ſayes 
heis not of my opinion, for he ſaies women ta)k, becauſe they 
cannot, hold their tongues, 


Of Silence. 


| $1 is ſaid that ſilence is a great vertue, it is true, in a ſick per- 
ſons chamber, tha t loves no noiſe, or at the dead rime of 
night, or atſuch times as to diſturb natural reſt, or when ſupe- 
riours are by, orin the diſcourſe of another, or when attention 
ſhould be given, or if they have great impediments of ſpeech, 
and ſpeaking many times 1s dangerous, infamous, rude, fooliſh, 


malicious, 
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malicious, envious, and falſe, But it is a melancholy converſation 
that hath no ſound, and though filence is commendable 
at ſometimes, yet in ſome caſes it is better to ſpeak too much then 
too little, as in boſpitality, and the teceing nu viſits; for it 
were better their my 9 friends,ſhould think your talk too 
much, then that they d bediſpleaſed in thinking they were 
not welcome by ſpeaking too little: beſides it is a lefle fault toerre 
withtoo much courteſy, then with too much neglet , and ſurely 
to be accounted a fool isnot ſo bad as to be ſaid to be rude; for 
the one is the fault ofthe j , the other isthe fault of the 
ator or ſpeaker; for civility 1s the life to ſociety, and ſociety 
to humane nature: it is true that there are more errours commit- 
wr ye > gs om in filence, for words are light arid ſubtle 
and airie, as that when they are once flowne out, cannot be re- 
called again, but only to ask pardon with more - and there 
is an old ſaying, to talk much and well is ſeldom heard, * 
but it cannot be verified in all, for ſome will ſpeak well as1 
as there is nds to ſpea on, but the length of time makes it 
ſound to the eare, as wine taſtes to a drunken man, when he 
caruyye reliſh between good and bad ; ſo that it is not, onely the 
matter, but the manner , time and ſubje@ in ſpeaking, which 
makes it ſo hard to ſpeak well, or pleaſe many, and. thoughie 
be alwayes pleafing to the ſpeaker to delighe others, yet that 
doth not alwayes pleaſe others that he delights to ſpeak of * as 
thereis mo moretedious to ſtrangers then to heat a man tall, 
much ofhimſelf,or to weary them with long complements; and 
though civilityin that kinde ought to be yet they ſhould car- 
ry ſuch forms and times ,as not toloſe reſpe@ to themſelves, or to 
be over troubleſome 'in long expreſſions to others , but there is 
few but loves to hear themſelvetalk;even preachers ; for a prea- 
cher that preaches long, loves rather to talk then to edifie the peo 
le, for the memory muſt notbe oppreſſed in what they ſhould 
nw or their reproofs too ſharp in whar they ſhould .minde, 
for with one word or two of reproof he reforms , half a ſcore 
undoes again, which makes it a railing inſtead of exhortationz 
neither is it alwayes required, for a man to ſpeak according 
to his profeſſion or imploymentin the affaires of the world; 
for it would be ridiculous for a Lawyer in ordinary converſa« 
tion, to ſpeak as ifhe were pleading at the bar, yet vgp Som 
ought to have reſpeQ in his diſcourſe to his condiricn, calling, 
or Ggnity, or to the quality of others, for it is not fit thata 
Prieſt which either is, or ſhould be a man of peace; ro fpeak 
like a ſouldier, which is a man of war, or toſpeak to a noble 
man as to a peaſant; again, there is nothing ſo much takes away 
the ſweetnelſſe of diſcourſe as long preanbles, or repetitions, 
and indeed the whole diſcourſe is tecous, aid copleaBiog iFie be 
oven-leng han their tongues were as fmooth uni 41-01 pe 
on'the wayes of truth, yet too much doth as it were over-fil 
head, and ſtop the cares, mba will be as the ſtoniack 
2 when 
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"when, it is oyer charged, jt will take ſurfcit of the moſt delici- 


ous meat; whereforein ſpeaking . judgement, js, required, yet 
ſome are 0 over-wiſcin the ordering their diſcourſe, as it is not 
only troub)eſom to themſelves, but a pain to the hearers , ha- 
ving ſo ſet and conſtraint a way of ſpeaking, as if their words 
went upon. hard ſcrues, when thereis nothing ſo eafie as ſpeechz 
for there is rio part of man ſo uowearily- ative as the tongue, 
and of the other (ide,fome are ſo full of talk, as they will nei- 
ther give. rqom nor time to others to ſpeak, and when two or 
three ſugh, perſons, of this volublequality, or, nature meet, they 
make ſuch a confuſion in ſpeaking altogether, as it becomes a 
tumultuous noiſe, rather then ſocjable diſcourling, ; whichis a 
diſturbance to ſ6cicty,fordiſcourſe ſhould be like mulick in parts 
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 -» Betwixt reaſon and reaſonings. , © 
TJ Here 15a greatdifference betwixt reaſon and reaſoning, for re- 
_'®. aſonis the beſt and ſpbereſt & (ureſt rule of a mans lite, cither; 
In contemplation or afion, for in aQion it recollefts, di 
and ordercth all things for mans ſafety, profit, and pleaſure; and: 
for contemplation, it keeps the minde with even thoughts, bug, 
reaſoning belongs to; coptradition, and, where. conmradidtioa; 
is there can be no unitie, or conformitie, and where theres. 
no unity nox conformity there muſt needs be. diſcord and; gon+; 
fyſion,realc | ings the cauſe of railing of doubts: reaſon i T1 
lay meg i5f t real; ing makes. a man ,mad, but  rea(: 
makes a man ſober, Bye ſome will ſay. we.-ſhould nevervome. 
tp reaſon but by reaſoning 3 byt ſay, xraſon,comes by obſer- 
vation of conſequences = accidents, and reaſoning is'vain in- 
ke hank. ja without.the experience of the concurrence, 
of outward things. ſo reaſgn is. bred, with ſtrickt obſerving, and 
roduced; by fear of loſing ,;avg hapes of keeping or gettivg, 
ut reaſoning Is bred.10 yanity.and produced hy, vain glory... - 
o('s 1. yirtiege & Wie " Loh : 
- .--. "Of  theSenſes 'and Brain. k 
Come lay that there is ſuch A nature in man; that. he. would, 
— conceive and apy liapd wiehout the ſenſes, though .nor ſo, 
dear] þ if he. had but, If e which.is, motion. '. Others ſay, there 
is not ing 10. the underſjapdipg,: that is not firſt jo the ſenſes, 
which is pjoze probabſe, or the {fuſes bring all: the; wate- 
rials into; the brain, apd: then the; brain cuts anddividesthem, 
and gives them quife pther forms, then the ſenſes may gimes 
preored:tham 3 For. of ops pbjext the brain gyakes thouſands 
of ſeyeral, hgures,. apd thelc. hguzes. are: thoſe, things which are 


called, 1m agination,, copce pion, undex{tanding,. 2nd 
knowledge, which a the Chee of the bxain, theſe pur in- 
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to- action, are called arts and ſcietices, and everyone of theſe 
have a particular and proper motion, funtion, or trade, 
imagination, and conception, builds , ſquares, inlayes, grinds, 
moulds, and fafhions all, opinion, caries ſhows,and preſents the 
materials to the conception, and imagination; underſtanding 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral yon and puts them in right places, 
Lnowledge is tomake the proper uſe of them, and- when/the 
brain works upon her own materials, and at home, it is called 
poetry and invention, but when the- brain receives*and wor s 
journey-work, which is not'of its own” materials; then itis cal* 
led learning, and imitation, but opinion makes great faQion and 
order among them, diſagreeing much with the uhderſtand! 
ing, in preſenting and bringing the wrong for the- Trighe; wind 
thany times with clamour and obſtinacy- carries it, eſpecially 
when a ſtrange opinion outof another' brain, comes *'and Joyns 
with the other, 8 the brain many times is ſo taken with his neigh* 
bour brains figures, that he fills up his houſe ſo- full of they; 
that he leaves no roome for his own to work or abide inc 
but ſome brains are ſo weak as they have few or no figures of 
their own, but. onely plain pieces, and fome again ſo ſlow of 
motion, and ſo lazy,as they will not take paines to cut and to 
carve,or to try, but lets that which the ſenſes bring in lie like 
bigs: Sons! and makes no uſe of them, and 'will furniſh 
his Head neither with his own nor others; but the brain is He 
unto Common-wealths, for ſome brains that are'well tempe. 
red, are like thoſe: Common-wealths, that are juſtly and peace- 
ably governed, and live in their own bounds : other 'braines 
that are hotly tempered, are like thoſe common-wealths that + 
make wars upon' their. neighbours; others again that are un- 
evenly tempered, are like thoſe that are incombred with' civil 
wars amongſtthemſelves ; a cold brain' is like thoſe Nations 
thatare ſo: lazy, as they willuſeno indaſtry to the improving 
oftheir Country, ſo a braig may be compared to' ſeveral ſoyls, 
as*ſomeare rich in mines and quarries; others pleafantand fruit- 
fal, ſome brains are barren us mſipidi forme will be improved 
with change of tillage or -working, others, the more it is uſed, 
the better itis, and ſome the worſe; arid though accidents give 
the grounds to ſome arts, yet they are but rude-and uneaſy, 
until the brain hath poliſhed and fitted them;for as the ſenſes give 
the brain the firſt matter, ſo the brain ſends thax matter formed 
& figured to the ſenſes again,to be diſperſed abroad, which ſome- 
times is ſent by the underſtanding, ſometimes by opinions, ſo 
he that hath | his ſenſes moſt imployed and perfeteſt; knows 
moxethen they: that have nottheir ſenſes exerciſed in varteries, 
the ſenſes-give: not the height of 'knowledge; 'unlelle the 
Lenin be 'offuch-a temperito diſpoſe them: for the ' brains are 
like-eyes, 'where ſome are {o'quick, as'they cannot taſten ap- 
ot1anobjed to view the perftttion ofir; others, ſo dalkthey cari- 
note clearly; or ſoſlow they cannot untie thernſelves _ 
2">1J3I 1717, | en 
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ell, that increaſes or begets knowledge, 


: Of ſenſe, reaſon, and faith. 

A Man hath ſenſe, reaſon, and faith; reaſon is above ſenſe, 

and under faith; for one half of reaſon joyns to ſenſe, 
which is the part that is demonſtrative; but that part that is / 
not demonſtrative, is beyond the ſenſitive knowledge, fo as it 1 
fallsinto con) and probabilitics, and from probabilities : 
to belief, and an exceſſive belief is faith , for we cannot call | 
that a perfet kow which our reaſon-ſingly tell us, but ? 
what our perfect, and thful ſenſes j with our reaſon | 
diſtinguiſh ro us:there are two ſorts of faith, the one is divine, - 
which is given to man by an infpiring grace ; and the other na- : 
tural, which is by rational corjeQures, probabilities, and com- 4 
paratives, | , 


Of wiſdom and fool ſhneſſe 


——_— we call wiſdom doth not onely conſiſt in perfedt 
knowledge, or clear underſtanding, but obſervations care- 
fully put in praCtiſe in times of occaſion, which is that we cal pru- 
dence, and where accidents are not obſerved , but follows 
the appetites, the ſenſes perſwade to take, are called fools,ſo 
wiſdom is the clerk to mans life, to write down all, and the 
truſtee to receiveall, the ſteward to lay outall, but not the ſur- 
veigher to know all, for that belongs to a clcar and general un- 
derſtanding; & one may be wiſe,and yet not know all ; the diffe- 
rence betwixta fool and a wiſe man 18, that the wiſc man ſcekes 
the food of his appetite with care, obſerving} all accidents, 
watching all times, taking all opportunities to the beſt 
for himſc]f : the fool rans wildly about without a sking 
or learsing the beſt, necreft-or right wayes, yet greedily 
hunts after his deſires , which deſires are according to every 
mans deleGation, 


Of mad men and fools. 


Ad menand fools meet in one and the ſame point of 
wanting of jud » Which is to diſtinguiſh what is 
moſt likely ro be the beſt or worſt for themſelves; I ſay moſt 
likely , becauſe none knows a but by the event, 
forc hath ſuch power over every thi many times 
i becomes rather her work then the chooſers;; but yet be doth 

not take away the likelybood or probability of it, where all 

d \ concurrence 
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concurrences meet : and though chance lie ſo obſcure, as the 
providen'ſt man cannot epic het ſo as to avoid her, yet a wiſe 
man prepares for her aſlaults, but a mad man or a fool leaves 
all ro chances diſpoſing, not to judgments ordering or di- 


reCting, 
A man that is mad is not out of his wits. 


E cannot ſay a man that is mad is out of his wits, but out 

in his judgement, for a mad man will ſpeak extream wit- 
tily ſomerimes,and though it be by chance, yer it is hisown wit, 
but not his judgement to chuſe the. beſt, for then he would al- 
wayes ſtrive to ſpeak to ſome purpoſe, or hold his peace, which 
mad men never do, but ſpeak at random, not caring what he 
ſpeaks, nor to whom he ſpeaks, nor when he ſpeaks: now the 
fool comes like the mad manin his aCtions, rather then it his 
words, for judgement lies not altogether in the choice of ſpeech, 
but more in the choice of aCtions, now a fool neither knows 
nor beleeves in the likelie(t way to good, nor to avoid ill, anda 
mad man cares not which is the way to good or ill, but follows 
his own diſordered paſſions, where reaſon hath left ro be their 


guide, 
IWtis free. 


COme men in ſtriving to ſhew their wits in diſcourſe, make 
themſelves fools; for wit muſt notbe ſtrugled withal, and 
brought as it were by the head and ſhoulders : tor as it is natu-- 
ral, ſoit muſt have it s natural place andtime, and a woman by 
ſtriving to make her wit known, by much diſcourſe, loſes her 
reputation, for wit is copious, and buſltes its ſelf in all things, 
and humours and accidents, wherein ſometimes it is ſatyrical, 
and ſometimes amorous, and ſomtimes wanton, which in all 
theſe wamen ſhould ſhun, ſo that in women the greateſt wiſdom, 
ifnot wit, is to be ſparing of their diſcourſe. - 


Of ſpeech. 


A; eight notes produce innumerable tunes, ſotwenty four 
letters produce innumerable words, which 'are marks 
for things, which marks produce innumerable imaginations, or 
conceptions, which imaginations or conceptions begets another 
ſoul which another animal hath not,for want of thoſe marks.and 
ſo. wants thoſe imaginations. and conceptions, which thoſe marks 
beget ; belides thoſe marks beget a lqul in communine; be- 
fides words are as gods ' that give knowledge, and diſcoyer, 

the 
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the mindes of men, at:d chough ſome creatures can ſpeak, yerit 
is not natural, for it is like puppits, they are made to walk with 
ſcrues, that when the ſcrues are undone, the puppits can po no 
farther ; ſo parrots, or the like can onely repeat the words they 
are taught, but cannot diſcourſe, becauſe they know not what it 
ſignifieth, but man can ſpeak when he comes to maturity, that 
isto be man, without reaching, that is, although be doth not 
learn a language that his forefathers have made, yet he can make 
one of his own, that is to give marks to things'to diſtinguiſh 


them to himſelf. 
Of Mufick. 


& \ He art of Myſck is harder then theart of poetry ; for mu- 

fick hath but eight notes, to compoſe ſeveral tunes ; when 
Poetry hath four and twenty letters to play on : but both are 
mulical, and work upon the ſpirits of men: for there are ſome 
kindes of muſick that do draw and ſuck out the ſpirits of men 
with delighe, thus it is not the wit, or ſenſe, ofrhings, which 
moves paſſion, or delight, but the numbers; for as nos are 
ſet, and numbers are meaſured, {hall move the paſſions, as the 
Muſitian or Poet pleaſeth, 


Of Mufcal inflruments. 


LL Muſical inſtruments are apt to untune, even the na- 
tural one the voice; for when it is hoarſe by cold,or other- 
wayes out of tune, but the ſtrings which are the veyns in the 
langs, and ſtomack, are nor ſo apt to break as lute ſtrings, 
which are ſmall Intle guts dryed, neither can there be new 
ſtrings put to the voice, once broke, as to a hdley nor canit be 
mended as other inſtruments may, nor carefully laid up in a 
caſe to keep it , for there is no prevention againſt the break« 


ing of the voice, for old age will come and deltr>y thet found, 
and though it doth not break the ſtrings of the -yoice, yer time 
dryes and ſhrivels them ſo ſhort, that they cannot be ſtretched 
out to any note or ſtrain : and as time weares out the ſound; to 
death breakes the inſtruments and all, 


Of Ioices. 


Fz ſtands with reaſon that the horteſt and coldeſt Clymaes, 
being the drieſt, ſhould produce the beſt and cleareſt voices, for 


moiſture breeds flegmc, and flegme obſtrudts the cheſt ; be- 
fides the moiſture falling into the winde-pipe hinders the paſ- 
fage of the voice, and clogs the lungs, for winde and water 
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makes a ſtorm ; which deſtroys a harmony, and inſtead of fing- 


ing makes a roaring, like the ſeas; or drownes the fraight, which 
are notes, becauſe art which is the ſteerſ-man,hath not room to ® 


turn and winde to fil his ſailes; but are beaten down with the rain 
roghnes,and ſtopt with the rnud of flegme,ſo of neceſlity he muſt 
be loſt ; far doth alſo hinder the voice, for you ſhall ſeldome 
hear any that is fat ſing well. becauſe the fat hath ſtraightned 
their paſlages , ſo to the ma ing of a good voice, there mult be a 
wide throat, and clear winde pipes, and ſtrong lungs. 


MM uſickis number with ſound, as Opticks are 
lines with light. 


S mans ſhape is naturally fit and proper for all kinde of mo- 

tion and Actions;ſo his voice is made for all ſort: of ſounds; 
wherefore the fir(t invention need not go (o far as A lmiths forge, 
for he hath the hammer and forge all wayes with him : the forge 
is his cheſt, the bellows is his lungs ; the fire the heart,the tongue 
the hammer, and his lips the tonges, the head is the Smith ; the 
ſeveral wedges of iron arc the ſeveral notes that are ſtrook; thus 
beats out a harmony. 


Of Dancing. 


KR Ifhng dances are commonly dances , which were invented 
by the tneaner and ruder ſort of people, at, wakes, and 
faires3 which kinde of people, knows not the ceremonies of 
modeſt civilities ; for Country dancing is a kinde of a rude Pa- 
ſtime, and cannot be called truly a dance, but rather a runningin 
figaris, for the true art of dancing, is meaſured figures, by the 
feet in divided times; for the feet keepe as juſt a diſtance of 
times, as notes of mulick, | 


Of dancing. 


Ancing is compounded of meaſures, figure, and motion. - 
Meaſure is Geometry ; figure is Syminetry,and motion, 

is divilion. 
Geometry is equal meaſurc,Symmetry is proportionable mea- 
fares, Diviſion is numbers, ; « 


Of 
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Of invention. 


E is more praiſe-worthy that invents ſomething new, be 
it but rude and unpoliſhed, then be that is learned,although 
he ſbould do jr more curious, and neater 4 an imitator can ne- 
yer be ſo perfet , as the inventor , if there can be nothing 
added to the thing invented , for an inventor is a kinde of + orea- 
tour 3 but moſt commonly the firſt invention is imperfect; fo 
tharrtme, and experience add to the growth, and perfection, 
and many times there are many creatours to one invention ; for 
he that addes1s as much as he that begun, only the ſecond hghes 
his candle from the firſt, but he goeth his own way, and may be 
away that the firſt inventor had not pueſled at : or at Jeaſt thouphet 
it impoſſible : but an imtator adds nothing to the ſub%ance or 
invention, only ſtrives to reſemble it, yer ſurely invention is ea- 
fier then imitation : becauſe invention comes from nature, and 
imitation from paintul, and troubleſome inquirie+z and if he 
goeth nor juſt che path chat hath been rrcd before him he is 
outof the way, which is adouble pain at firſt to know the 
p_ and then to tread it out; but invention takes his own wi:tyes, 
ſides, invention is cafie becauſe it is born in the brain. Where 
imitation is wrought and put into the brain by force, 
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EPISTLE. 


& Ome ſay as I heare, that my book of Po- 
emes, and my book of Philolophical 
Fanctes, was not my own; and that 
had gathered my opinions from ſeveral 
Philoſophers, To anlwer the firſt, I 
do proteſt, upon the grounds of Honour, ho- 
neſty and Religion, they are my own, that is, my 
hcad was the forge, my thoughts the anvil to beat 
them out, and my induſtry ſhaped them and ſent 
them forth tothe uſe ofthe world ; if any uſe may 
be made thereof, but my Lord was the Maſter and [ 
the Prentice, for gathering them from Philoſophers, 
I never converſt in dilcourle with any an hour,at one 
time in my lite; And I may ſwear on my. conſci- 
ence, I never had a familiar acquaintance, or con- 
ſtant converſation with any profeſt Scholar, in my 
life, ora fainiliar acquaintance with any tan, ſo. as 
to learn by them, but thoſe thatT have neer rela- 
tion to, as my Husband, and Brothers, it 1s true, ! 
have had the henour ſometitie' to receive viſits of 
civility from my Noble and Honorable acquaintance, 
wherein we talk of the general news of the times, 
and the like diſcourſe, for my company is too dull ro 
entertain, and too barren of wit to afford variety of 
diſcourſe, wherefore I bend my ſelfto ſtudy nature; 
and though nature 15 too ſpecious to be known, yet 
ſhe is ſofree as to teach, for every'fſtraw, or grain 
ofduſt, isa natural tutor , to inſtrut my ſenſe and 
reaſon, and every particular rational creiturc, isa 
ſufficient School to ſtudy in ; and out own paſltons 
and affeftions, appetites and' deſires, are motal 
. E 2 Doctors 
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. DoGors to learnus; and the evil that follows cx- 


ccilc, teaches us what is bad, and by moderation we } 
' findc,anddo lo learnwhat is good, and how we ought F 
to live, and moderate them by reaſon, and dilcourle [ 
them in the minde, and there is few that have not 1 
ſo much natural capacity,and underſtanding, but may 4 
know, if not finde out what is needful for lite, with- ! 
out artificial education ; ſor nature is the chicf : 
maſter ; art andeducation but the under- uſhers, in 7 


the School of life ; for natural objections may be ap- 
plicd without the help of arts, and natural rules of 
life, may lead us ſafe, and cafy wayes to our journeys 
end; and quel/ionleſle nature was the firſt guide, g 
betore art came tothe knowledge, and it it were | 
not for nature, art many times would Jole her fol- 
lowers; yetlet nature do what ſhe can, art oft times Y 
will go out of the right way; bur many wil fay it | 
is the nature of man that invents, and the nature of 
man tocrre; that is, tis the nature of man ro be 1o 
ambitious , as to ſtrive to be wiſer then nature 
her felt, but if natu-e hath given men ambition, 
yet nature hath given men humilitic ro allay 
that fiery appetite z and though nature hath gi- 
ven men ignorance . yet nature hath given men un- 
deſtanding, to bring them out of that darknetle in- 
tothelight of knowledge ; and though nature hath 
obicured the ſecrets of the natural cavle, yet he hath 
given men nature to oblcrve her ct. &s, and imagi- 
nations, to conjecture of her wayes, and reaſon to 
diſcourlg of her works, and underſtanding to finde 
'fome _ and theſe gifts are general to mankinde: 
wherefore I finde no reaſon, but my readers may 
allow me to have natural imagination. underſtand- 
ing and inquiries, as well as other Philoſophers, and 
to d:yulge them as they have done, if that they be- 
leeve that I am produced by nature, and net by ar- 
tifices hand,cut out like a ſtone-(tatue; but it my rea- 
ders will not allow my opinions, and fancics to be 
my own, yet truth will ; but there is a natural cdu- 

Cation, 
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cationtoall, which comes without pains taking,not 
rormenting the body with hard labour, nor the 
minde with perturbd ſtudy, but comes eaſy and 
free through the ſenſes; and grows familiar and 
ſociable with the underſtanding, pleaſant and de- 
lightful to the contemplation, for there is no fub- 
ze& that the ſenſe can bring into the minde , but is a 
natural intructour to produce the breeding of rati- 
onal opinions, and underſtagging truthes; beſides, 
imaginary fancies, if they will give their minde time 
as to think, but moſt ſpend their time in ralk rather 
then in thought; but there is a wiſe ſaying, think 
firſt, and ſpeak after ; and an oldfaying that many 
ſpeak firſt, and think after ; and doubtleſte many, 
itnot moſt do ſo, for we do not alwayes think 
of our words we ſpeak, for moſt commonly words 
flow out of the mouth, rather cuſtomarily then 
premeditately,- jult like ations of our walking, for 
we go by cuſtome, force and ſtrength , without a 
conltantnotice or obſervation; for though we de- 
ſigne our wayes, yet we do not ordinarily think of 
our pace, nor take notice- of every ſeveral ſtep; 
juſt ſo, moſt commonly we talk, for we ſeldom 
think of our words we ſpeak, nor many times the 
ſenſe they tend to ; unleſle it be ſome attefted perſon 
that would ſpeak in fine phraſes; and though ſpeech 
1s very neceſlary to the courſe of mans lite, yet it is 
very obſtructive to the rational part of mans minde; 
for it imployes the minde with fuch buſy, and un- 
profitable maters, as all method is run out of breath, 
and gives'not contemplation leave to ſearch, and en- 
quire after truth,nor underſtanding leaye to examine 
what is truth,nor judgment how to diftinguiſh/truth 
from falſhood;nor imagination leave to be ingenious, 
nor ingenuity leaveto finde invention,nor wit leave 
to ſpin out the fineand curious threed of fancy, but 
onely to play with words on the tongue,as ballswith 
rackets. Beſides a multiplicity of words confounds 


the ſolid ſenſe, and rational underſtanding, the fub- 
ject 
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xc& in the diſcourſe; yet ro think very much and 
tpeak yery ſeldom, makes fpecca uncaly, and che 
tongue apt to faulter , when it is to deliver ſenſe 
of the ryatrer they have, and wane of uncuſtomar 
tpeaking makes rhe Orator to leek for words to de- 
clatc the ſenſe of his meaning, or the meaning of his 
ſenle; befides, want of eloquence many times, lo- 
ſerh not onely rational opinions, but conceals rruth 
it tc}f, for-want of perſwading rhetorick, to rai'c up 
belict, orto get underſtanding; to that a contem- 
platory perfon hath the diſadvartagze of words; al- 
though moſt commonly [they have the advantage 
ot thoughts, which brings knowledge; bur lite being 
ſhort, thoſe that ſpe ak much, have not time to think 
much, that 1s, not rime to frudy and contemplate; 
wherefore it is a great loſle of rime to ipeak idle 
word, that is, words thatare to no purple, and ro 
think idle thoughts, that bring no honeſt profit to 
the life of man,nor delight for lifes paſtime, nor 
news to the knowledge and underſtanding; but moit 
men ſpeak of common matrers, and think of vulgar 
things, beats upon what is known, and underſtood, 
not upon w'at ought ro be known, and utideritood; 
but upon known improbabilitics, or vaih ambitions, 
or upon that which nothing concerns the m, or upon 
evil defignes to work diſtrattions, or nyo that 
which cannot advantage thein, nor any body elle ; 
but ir is very probable, my readers will at this dif- 
courle condemn me, laying, | take upon! me to in- 
ſtruct, as if | thought my (elf a maſter, when I am 
but a novice, and fitter coJearn. I aniwer, it isca- 
ſier to inſtru what ought to be done, then ro pra» 
Giſe what is beſt to be done; bur | am) (fo far from 
thinking my ſelf able, to teach, as 1 am afraid | have 
not capacity to [earn,yct | muſt tel{ the world, that I 
think that not any hath a more abler malter rb featn 
from,then\ have, forit | had never married the per- 
{on | have, I do belceve I (haul | never have writ fo, 
as to have adyentured to divulge my works, for 1 


have 
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have learned more of the world from my Lords dil. 
courle, ſince I have been his wite, then I am conti- 
dent I ſhould have done all my life, ſhould I have 1:- 
ved to an old age; and though lam not ſo apra 
Scholar as ro improve much in wit, yetl am fo in- 
duſtrious a Scholar to remember whaticever he 
hath ſaid, and diſcourſed ro me, and though my mc- 
mory is dull, and flow, and my capacity weak ro all | \ 
other diſcourles, yet when I am in company, lI had ra- 
ther ſhew my ſimplicity then be thought rude; where- 
fore I chule rather toſpeak,though fooliſhly,then lay 
nothing, asif I were dumb, when Iam to entertain 
my acquaintance, and chough I do not ſpeak lo well 
as I wiſh I could, yet it is civility to ſpeak. Bur it is 
my Lords diſcourle that gets me underſtanding, and 
makes ſuch impreſſions in my memory, as nothing 
bur death can rub it out : and my greatelt fear is,thar 

I the Scholar ſhould diſgrace him the Maſter, by the 
vulgar phraies and rey ages expreſſions in my 
works: but the truth is, I am neither eJoquent by na- 
ture,nor art;zneitherhave | took the accuſtomary way 
of often {ſpeaking,ro make my words,or letters fluent, 
not but my tongue runs faſt ai'd fooliſh when I do 
ſpeak, but | do not often ſpeak, for my life is more 
contemplary, then diſcourling, and more ſolitary 
then ſociable, for my nature being dull and heavy, | 
and my dilpoli ition not merry,makes1 me think my ſelt 


not fitfor company. \ 
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The ſecond part of the firſt 
BOO K:. 


Of a Solitary life: 


Frtainly a ſolitary life is the happieſt, Ido not 
mean ſo folitary as to live an Anchoret, 
or to be bound to inconveniences either of care 
or fear, or to be tied to- obſervance, either to 


troubled tothe bringing. up of their children, 


and the care of beſtowing them when brought 


np, but their perſons muſt be as free from all bonds, as their 
mindes mnſt be from all wandring deſires; for as it is a great 
pleaſure, ſo it is 4 great chance to finde it; for the minde muſt 
be contrafted into ſo.roumnd a compaſle, and ſo firm a ſolitude, 
that the thoughts muſt travel no further then home; for if the 
body be in one place andthe minde in another, there muſt 
needs be a diſcord, wherein can conſiſt nb happineſs tothe whole 
perſon; to obtain this pleaſure, they muſt firſt have a compe- 
tencie of fortune, as not to be bit with necefity, nor ſo much 
ast= *- troubled with exceſle, then/they muſt be their own 
chief, not todepend on more they/the laws of the hand com- 
pels them to: and as they Ae under no command, but 
what neceſlity, force, or the publick, ſothey mnſt not command 
more then what is neceſlary ; for there is more trouble in com« 
manding then in obeying. For ordering much, troubles much, 
then their delights muſt be various, not namerous, they mult 
not come in throngs, but by degrees, for fear of ſurfats.. and 
give every ſen(e his free time and pleaſure, but ſo proportioned 
tolive with an appetite, and ſonot to feed all the ſenſes at ance, 
for that takes off the delight from ev-ry particular ,and, not 
heightens them ; for in compounds there is no pertedt taſte, or 


compounded pleaſures of ſenſes, rather amazerh: the (pigs 
F ” ther 


Parents or wedlock. or Superiours. or to be - 
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then delights them; to ſer: a beauriful obje®t, and to- hear a me- 
lodious ſound,to, have ar edortferous ſcent,a delicious taſte, ſoft 
all diftrats; for the ſpirits running from one ob- 
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| Sz 
there is adelight ofinward comemplane, wheſe macral the 
ſenſes bring, in which the imagination dottrwork upon, by car- 
ving and cutting, and inlaying thoſe ſeveral pieces, !and ſo is 
repreſented to the minde, as a new recreation, which are called 
fancies, or ideas, for thotgh it be nothing until} ie be pat into a&, 
and every thought cannot be afted ; ſome for the hazards 
and inconveniences. others for the impoſibilities, which are fan- 
taſmes that live not long after the birth, or ſo lickly,that there is 
lictle delight in them,neither do they harm but rather good ; for 
it pleaſeth for a time, coming in ſweetly, and goeth out quick- 
ly; but thoughts that may be put in aGts, ſhould be careful- 
ly and wiſely governed, for thoſe beget great defires, thoſe de- 
fires run violently intoaQts, not ſtaying for confidetation ; which 
makes men commit, not only idle and -vain follies, but dan- 
s even to the ruine of eſtates, or reputation, or lives, 
which muſt needs bring diſcontent, for there can be no hapi- 
neſſe in ruinez and ſince a greater pleaſure and happineſle con- 
ſiſts ini thoughts , RT rale them ſo, not to murmur in 
diſcontents of what they would and cannot, or not ſafely do; 
but tbeir wilbes and defires muſt rather be within the circle 
j of their abilities then without, and rather think they have too 
Pa much then too little, for they that think have too licrle, 
6) will never bequiet in ſtriving to get more, ſo the pleaſure of 
| wiſe thinking is, when the thoughts are begot honeſtly, nouriſh- 
ed moderately, and ordered carefully, theſe bring true con- 
rent. 


eA Monaſtical life. 


Ome diſpraiſe a Monaſtical life, and fay they are the drones 
in a Common- wealth; to ſuck out that honey they never 
took pains to gather, and that they are an idle, lazie and un- 
profitable people, for oo they gonot to wars to adven- 
ture their lives, or hazard their lives, but live free, and ſecure, 
hot troubled with the noiſe of battles, only liſten to hear 
the ſuccelle, wherein they may give their opinions, atd cen- 
fures, _ _— = — ——— _—_ for in- 
creaſe, but eatof t enty, pretending ery , ingrolie 
#l:the wealth; and for the women, there ate as many kept bar- 
ren as would populate whole nations. 

- But they; in their own defence, ſay, that they caſt off all 
pleaſures ofthe world , lie cold, and hard, cat ng nad 
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and pray , and not onely to pray for themſelves . or for 
the dead; but for thoſe that are jincnmbred in worldly cares; 
beſides ſay they, it is profitable to the Common-wealth, for 
men thathave ſmall eſtates, and many children, not being able 
to maintain them according to their qualities, and degrees, 
may run into many errours; for want of means, which may 
diſturb not only families; but whole ſtates, where a monaſti- 
cal life, a ſmall portion, and a little will ſerve the turn, onely 
to keep ſoul and body together, in which their lives are peace- 
able, and full of devotion ; bur the Laytie anſwers, that the 
third part of the wealth of Chriſtendom goeth to the mainte- 
nance of the Church, onely in conſideration of younger chil- 
dren, that will be content , and ſome are forced in; yet after 
that rate there will be little for the eldeſt, which remaine 
without, nor will be, if they go on to lay ſuch/burthens upon 
merisconſciences, and ſuch ſums upon thoſe burthens to buy 
them ont; neither is there any fort of men more buſie in diſtur- 
bing the Common-wealth ; for thoſe that have not ative im- 
ployinent, cither in the otdinary affaires of the world, or ex- 
traordinary affaires in the Common wealth, their thoughts 
corrupt being not exerciſed in aCtion, they grow fatious, which 
cauſeth diſtrations 3 for there is more war amongſt the 
Chriſtians about their opinion then upon any caule elle. 
This ſaith the one fide , but their enemies ſay that they are 
not only the covetous, but the greateſt cheaters in the world, 
and all under the name for Gods ſake; for ſay thy, they bring 


in ceremony for gaines, in that they fet al the mercies of God ; 
to ſale; for what fins cannot be bought for money ; as adul- ' 


terery inceſt, murther, blaſphemy , and ſins paſt, and preſent; 
as for whores they permit them tolive looſly without puniſh- 
ment, and allot therein ſtreets and houſes , to increaſe their 
fins, in which they do authoriſe fin for a ſum, for they pay 
tribute to the Church, and not onely fins paſt and preſent, 
but tocome - as witneſſe the yeares of Jubile; beſides the head 
tale upon them, the power of damnation. and ſalvation, as wit- 
nefle the excommunications, and abſolutions, and if not 
out, and in of hell; yet outand in of Purgatory, which Purga- 
tory isa great revenue to them; yet they have a countenance 
for their covetouſnelle, which is that the offendant muſt have 
a true contrition, or their ſum of money will do' them no good, 
no more then will a true contrition without the ſum ; but ſure- 
ly Monaſtical hves, are very profitable to the Common-wealth, 
whatſoever it bee for the ſoul, for it keepes peace and mates 
plenty , and beyers.a habit of ſobriety which gives a good ex- 
ample, and many times drawes their own mindes, though na- 
turally otherwiſe diſpoſed, to follow the outward carriage for 
the cuſtome of the one, may alter the nature of the other, 


and in that they keep peace, is, becauſe they live ſingle lives, 


not for the quarrels of marriage, but innot oppreffing the kings 
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dome in over-populatingit z for thoſe kingdoms that are very 


fall of people, growes mutinous, and runs into civil wars, where 
many ſtates are forced to war upon their neighbors; for no 
other end but to diſcharge the ſtomack of the Common-wealth; 
for fear it ſhould breed incurable difeaſes., Befides, a Com- 
mon-wealth may be over-ſtockt, like grounds which cauſeth 
great dearth and plagues, in a Common-wealth, ſo that thoſe 
ſtates which haye more traffick then men, are rich, where thoſe 
that have more men, then trade, are poor; and Civil war pro- 
ceeds not ſo muchout of plenty, as out of proud poverty, 
the next caule for plenty they are of a ſpare diet, and moſt 
of what they eat or ſhould cat, by their order, is Fiſh, Roots, 
and the like;but if they do get a good bit one may ſay,much good 
may it do them, for they getit by ſtealth.and eat it in fear.at leaſt 


.not openly to avoid ſcandal ; but if they do not ſpare in the 


matter of meat, yet they ſpare in the manner, which cuts off 
all prodigal ſuperfluities of feaſting, or open houſe-keeping, 
wherin is ſpoiled more then eaten, neither doth it relieve the 
hungry, by the Almes-basketz ſo much as it over-Gorges the 
full, and for Ceremonies it keepes the Church in order, and 
gives it magnificency:beſides it is beneficial to the State, for it 
Amules the Common people and bulies their mindes, and it 
Isas it were a recreation : and paſtime tothem, as Saints dayes 
and the, like; nay they take pleaſure, and make a recreation 
to have faſting dayes, ſo as they have much to think on, and 
imploy their time in, as faſting-dayes,proceſhons of ſaints, con- 
feſltons, penance, abſolutions, and the like, as Maſs and Muſick, 
and ſhewes,as at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, our Lady day, '& on many 
dayes of the ycers, and theſe affording one and the ſame, but 
varietics 1n all ; befides, every Saint having power to grant ſe- 
veral requeſts ; it will take up ſome time to know, what to ask 
of them, and all theſe one would think , were ſufficient, to 
keep out murmur and diſcontent, which is got by idleneſle, 
which 1s the cauſe of rebellion, Thus the Church bufies the 
people, and keeps their mindes in peace, ſo that theſe monaſti- 
cal men', which are the Church, is the nurſe to quiet the 
people,or the maſters to ſet them on, wherein they never do,un- 
leſſe it bein the defence of Chriſtian Religion, in which all good 
men ought to follow; and ſurely it is beneficial to the Com- 
mon-wealth, whatſoever it be for the foul, and for their ſouls, 
although rationally one would think that God ſhould not take 
delight in ſhaven heads; or bare and dirty feer, or cold backs, 
or hungry ſtomacks, in any outward habit, but inan bumble 
heart and low delires, a thankful minde, for what they have 
ſorrowful fighs, and repenting tears, fear of offending. admi- 
ration of his wiſdom, and pure love of his goodneſlte, and mer- 
cy , thanks for his favours, and grace, obedience, charity. and 
honefAworldly induſtry, and to take as much pleaſure, as ho- 
neſt and vertuous moderation will permit; for we might think 
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that God did not intend man more miſerie, or lelle of this 
world then beaſts z but alas, all maokinde is apt to run into ex- 
treames which beaſts are not, either to bar themſelves quite 
of the lawful uſe of the world, or to run riot, which of the two, 
the laſt is to be ſhunned, and avoided, wherein this kinde of 
life is moſt ſecure, neither muſt we follow our reaſon in Re- 
ligion, but Faith , which is the guide of our conſcience. 


Of Society. 


Here are many ſorts of ſociety, and ſome comfortable; as 

in the natural ſociety, of Witfe,. Children, Parents, Bro- 
thers, Siſters, and thoſe that are neer allyed to us; ſome pro- 
fitable,as in the ſociety of the knowing and wiſe; others ho- 
nourable, as in the ſociety of Princes and ſouldiers; ſome plea- 
ſant, as inthe ſociety of the wity and ingenious, ſome are hea- 
venly, asin the ſociety of the Church oft God as the Saiats up- 
on earth which are the pious; ſome merry, as in the ſociety of 
the ſportful; ſome ſad as in the ſociety of the attlicted; others 
Dangerous, as in the ſociety of the falſe, the lewd, and the rude, 
ſome troubleſom, as in the ſociety of fools; ſome diſhonoura- 
ble, as in the ſociety of the infamous; ſo that many times the 
ſociety of man is worſe then the ſociety of beaſts, for they 
are ſeldom troubleſome, nor falſe to their own kinde, and fome 
ſo pleaſing, eaſy and happy, as if it were a ſociety of Angels; 
but as (ociety is the making of Common-wealths, which is a 
community amongſt men, which community cauleth contracts, 
and covenants, which makes one man live by another in peace, 
ſo ſociety which is a community cauſeth, ſtrength to the whole 
body, to maintain the particular parts; but as ſociety in the 
whole cauſeth peace, plenty and ſecurity ; ſo ſociety in parts 
which is fiding,and fattions,cauſcth poverty diſcord, war,and ru- 
ine; but I treat not of the ſociety of the whole budy, which is 
a Common-wealth,but of the ſocietic of particulars, as of neigh- 
bours, acquaintance, and familiars, which unletle they be well 
choſen, bring more incoveniencies then benefit, the benefit of 
acquaintance is the gueſling at one anothers humors, by their 
words and actions, and their ſeveral opinions and fancies which 
begets wit, in applying other fancies to their own : and -now- 
ledgein ſeeing their variety of humours, garbs, and geltures, it 
makes one diſtinguiſh better vertue from vice, and it is a glatie 
to ſee beſt what becomes men, it begers loye and friend(hip, it re- 
freſheth the ſpirits, it waſts and leflens griei, 1 makes labour 
ealy, it applauds the good ; it admoni(heth the bad ; it gives con- 
fidence to the baſhfal, it gives ſhame tothe bold,it fires the coura- 
ges of the fearful, vigor to the (lothful.,it deverts the minde from 
black & ſullen thoughts,it gives good manners tothe rude,know- 
ledg to the ignorant, experience tothe young, ardindeed civi- 
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Hſeth mankinde.But the common and unchoſen ſocieties,it brings 
many times great inconveniencies, asquarrels; for a quiet man, 
in his own nature coming into ſome company, muſt either put 
upan affront, wihich is a diſhonour, or he muſt fight, wherein he 
advantures his life, theloſle of it eſtate, or the trouble and grief 
in killing a man ; which although the cauſe may be {mal}, yet 
he is nece{btated to him ; ſo the like in drinking, gaming, who- 
ring, cither by example corrupted, or by perſwaſion, or elſe a 
man is thought rude, and unſociable, and apt to be railed againſt 
for it, ſo he muſt ſhun it, or do as they do; beſides in many ſo- 
cities, there is little to be learned, and worſe to be heard ; as 
n——_—— ſwearing, tedious diſputing, nonſenſ]y talking, 
detraCting from vertue, divulgeing of faults, crying up vices, 
defaming of honour , making of diſcord ; and there is no- 
thing learned but prodigality , ſloth, and falſhood : fo as the 
diſorder would make a wel tempercd and equal moving brain 
dizzic, but the ſociety of men and women is much more incon» 
venient , then men with men, and women with women: for 
women with women can do little inconvenience, but ſpights, 
and effeminate quarrels, for place, and gadding abroad, and neg- 
lecting their huſwiferie at home: the worſt is in learning vani- 
ty to ſpend their husbands eſtates, and giving one another ill 
counſel, to make diſquiet at home; but ofthe ſociety of men and 
women comes many great inconveniences, as detamations of 
womens honours, and begets great jealouſics, from fathers,bro- 
thers, and husbands, thoſe jealoufies beget quarrels, murthers, 
and at the beſt diſcontent , and unhappineſle, it confirmes the apt 
inclined to bad : and tempts the vertues, and defames the chaſt. 
But women ought to put onas many ſeveral ſhapes, and formes 
of behaviour, as ſhe meets with humours ; as auſtere and ſevere 
behaviour, to the bold, a ſweet and gentle behaviour to the 
humble, and baſbful ; but a woman that would preſerve herre-, 
putation, by fame as well as by chaſtity, ſhe muſt put on as ma- 
ny ſeveral faces, and behaviours as a State doth ; for a ſtate in 
time of war puts on a face ofanger ; and intime of plague and 
peſtilence, a face of pierie, after rebellion a face of clemency 
intimes of peace and plenty, a face of mirth and jollity ; ſo wo- 
men mult put on as many Lahovieurd as ſhe meets with ſeveral 
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humours, as negle& tothe proud, and ſeyere to the bold, and 
wanton, a {ſweet and gentle behaviourto the humble, and baſh- 
ful, and obſerving and ſerious behaviour, to the wiſe and grave 
learned ; a dutiful and reſpetive behaviour, to the grave and 
aged, acheerful and pleaſant behaviour to their neereſt friends, 


and there are ſo many more, that itis paſt the memory of my 
Arithmetick, 


of 


* and freedom, when it is ſo moderately bounded a 
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Of Hiſpitality, 


Have dbſerved thoſe that keep great Hoſpiralitie; are nog 
 onely well beloved of their neighbours, that axe often made 
welcome, ati bythofe that make it a nieeting place; bue the 
Maſter or Miftris of the houſe tal be amorouſly affeted,- and 
earneſtly ſolicited, by the terning bf the eyes arid the like, al- 
thonth rhey de very old, in thetimes of Hoſpiraliticz for old 
inen ſhall have, or may have more Miſtreſſes, and old women, 
more Jovers, and ſeeming admirers, then the youngeſt and 
beautifulleſt without rhoſeintertainments, ſo much kindneſle, 
and good nature, good cheer begets, yet it will laſt no longer 
then the meat ſticks in their teeth; for while the meat, mirth 
and wine is working, and the fume aſcending, they are ſo full 
of than\ ſgiving, as they overflow with high-prailes, profeſſions, 
and declarations, proteſtations and free offers, in which they 
promiſe more then they can perform, and perform tefle then 
they could promiſe z for where the head and the Romack is 
empty of the receiver, and the purſe of the entertainer, if he 
have occaſion to mae uſe of any of them, they would do as 
the parable of the marriage in the ſ{criptore, owe favd; that he 
had married a wife, and the other had fold a-yoke of oxen, and 
the third had bought a farm, ſo that '#l} would have excuſes, 
an | excuſes in that kinde are the mellengers of a denial,neirher do 
they think a denial ſufficient; for if they wil not praiſe their 
friends, they will turn their enemies, for ſo 1ll natured is man- 
kind that what they cannot maze more uſe of, they will ſtrive 


to deſtroy. 


IV herein Hoſpitality is good. 


Þofiatiy is commendable, for it doth reffeft! the weary 

] traveller, it relieves the poor : it ttiaketh a fociety of mirth 

Und orderly 

overned. as it may be conſtantly kept, otherwile its but a ſhort 
pitality, and along feaſt. | 


of Feaſting. 


'T Here no ation more extravigant, then the making of 

great feaſts, for there is neither honour, profit, nor. Keakurd: 

but noiſes, trouble, and expence; and not onely an' expence to 

the private purſe, but to the publike in the unneceſlary deftru, 

Qion of ſo many Creatures ; neither doth it relieve the hun 

ſo much, as it over-gorges the full; for indeed a great ſt 
| ather 
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rather cates up the eaters, then the eaters eat up the feaſt, by 
the ſurfets it gives them; but thoſe that make great feaſts, 
and ſtrive to pleaſe the luxurious palats of men, are bawds 
to gluttony, and the feaſt is the whore to tempt the apperite, 
and wine 15 the fool to make all merry, which never wants at 
thoſe a" ne, but playes ſo much, and m—_— ſo faſt,and 
growes 10 itrong, as It puts young ſobriety ave tempe- 
tance out of countenance ; it unties the ſtrings of th, and 
_ reaſon out of - wiſeſt _—_ lo oa _— never 
ins it, nor ends it; for it begins with excelle of ſu 
and cnds' in extravagant diſorders. | +54 hg: 


Of drinking and eating. 


Ine, though it begins like a friend, goeth on like a 
fool, moſt commonly ends I:ke a Devil in fury : yetit 
is a greater fault, to eat too much, then too drink to much wine, 
in that a man may live without wine, but not without meat 
for wine is rather a ſuperfluity or cunolity, then a neceſlicy, 
wherefore food which fignifieth all kinde of mcat, is the lite 
and ſtaffe, to ſup life ; which ſtaff being broken by ex- 
ceſle., famine, plagues purſue, which are able to deſtroy 
2 kingdom, where wine may onely deſtroy ſome part, but noe 

r the whole; unlelle it be every mans particular king- 


dom, whichis themſelves, and thexe i it drowns both king 


and ſtate. 
Of M, nuts 


bh He way toa mans happieſt condition of life in this world, 

and forthe way to the next, is, by the ſtraight way of 
moderation ; for the extreams are to be ſhurnd, and all that 
can be ſhunned, eyen in devotion ; for the holy writ faith, 
Turn not to the right hand nor to the left, leſt you go the 
wrong way3 forextreams in deyotion run to ſuperſtition and 
idolatry : and the negle& in both Atheiſme; bur to keep the E- 
ven way, is toobey God as he hath commanded , and not 2s$ 
we fancy , by our wrong interpretation ; ſo for the minde of 
man great and hard ſtudies and perturbations , draw or wear 
out the ſpirits, or oppreſle then, in ſo much that great ſtudents 
are not commonly :long-livd , but fickly, Jean, and pale, and 
thoſe that have ——_ and quick fancies of their own, 
do many times by the =_ motion of their brain, inflame the 
ſpirits to that degree, as they run mad,or ſoncer.asto be ſtrange- 
ly extravagant ; and on the other fide, thoſe that ſtudy not, nor 
have fancies of their own , are dul-blocks that have no raptttres 
of 
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of the minde , but anely 'ſenfual pleaſures, and fo when they 
can, they ras inta with that violence, ay it rurns 10 their pain, 
not their deliphe ; and allis but empeying and filling, as beaſts 
da, and not having the knowledge as men have, for 

+ for immoderation of diets;how often da men ſud- 
denly die, by the exceſle thereof?and how many diſeafes doth it 
bring to them that eſcapes ſurfets? as fevers gowts,ſtone,droply, 
and the like;nay what diſeaſes doth it not bring, by the drofs it 
breeds; for ſaperflaity of moifture opprefferh, and flackens the 
nerves,and dulls and quenches theſpirits, which makes them unfie 
for aftion ar buſinale in the affaires af the world. it ſtuffs them 
with ſloth of corpulency, or far, it batuſheth induſtry, and ma- 


ny times courage:on the other-f(ide,too ſpare and law diet, chaps, 


and dryes the body . like the carth that wants rain, or manu- 
rivg, thrioks and gathers up the rain; it heats the body into He» 
Qick fevers, and ſucks out the oyl af life, for exerciſe the vi- 
olence of je melts the greaſe, inflames the blood; pumps out 
too much moiſture by ſweats, it ayer-ſtretchesghe nerves, whi 

weakens the body, which brings ſhaking palfies in the head, 
leggs, and many times over the whole badyzan the other ſide,too 
little exerciſe corrupts the blond, and breeds obſtruftions, 
which breeds Agues, and ſpleen, faintings and the like. For 
the paſſions ; as for example, a man that 18 extraordinary angry 
makes him run into fury for the preſent, as many times tocom- 
mit ſoraſh anaQtion, as to makehim unhappy. all his life after, 
by killing a friend, or at leaſt loſing a- friend : or getting an 
enemy by an unſcaſonable word , end thoſe that have no an- 
ger muſt of neceſſity receive ggeat afironts, at ſome time or 
other , for patience 1840 be content when there is no remed 
but in many things or aGions anger is required when fury would 
be too much,or patience or {lenge t00 Jittle, and fothelike in all 
pther paſhons, and as for great wenlth it is both 4 trouble, in 
the keeping , or beſtowing of it; in the keeping of it, the 
care is into whoſe hands to truſt it, or to what places to lay 
itin; ſo that the watching and counting it, and how, and to whom 
to leave it too, takes off the pleaſure init, and for ſpending it 
the very noiſe and tumult that great riches bring in the ex- 
ſpence, is a ſuficicat trouble, for a man can never beat hometo 
himſelf, he knows not whois his friend, or who is his enemy, 
he hears no truth for flattery ; he hath no true talte of any ſen- 
ſes : farthe chrongs of aþe vaxictic, take away the pleaſure of 
every particular z as forpoveryy, iis the to the world, 
the {corn of the world, atzxayblego:thair friends, and a death to 
themſelves: as for power z what forthe .care in the keeping ir, 


for fear of a uſurper, and ibough there is aocnemy to oppoſe 
it, yet what a. > en 4s in the ontrwg and llpotng with 
their authority , apd thoſe that have ao power are i , 
in-bei tent.with our. own 


xherein moderation kee 


his, 


pes peace,in being,con 
ſhare, and aatdeliring to ſhare with our meghbour \in whatis 
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his and moderation gives wealth ; for he is richeſt that hath fo 
much, onely to enjoy himſelf; moderation civilizeth nations, 
it upholds ent , and keeps commerce, yet makes private 
families ſubje&, it nouriſheth the body, recreates the minde ; / 
and makes joy in life, and is the petty god to the preſent plea- 4 
ſures of man, | 


Of Prodigality and Generofite, : 


— is none complains ſo much of ingratitude, as pro- 
gals, for when their purſes are empty they grudge 

their hoſpitalitie , and repine at their gifts , when they 

gave more out of pride, and magnificence, then out of loye 

or frendſhip; but man is fo incircled with ſelf love, as he 
He thinks all thoſe that have partaken of his prodigalitie, are bound 
to maintain his riot, or at leaſt to ſupply his neceflitie, out of 
their treaſury, but of the difference © —_— and genero- 
ſitie, is, that generoſitie diſtributes in a reaſonable time. and 
\ to worthy perſons, or elſe out of humanity when prodigali- 


tie conſiders neither time nor perſon, nor humanity, but hu- 
mor, will, and vain-glory, 


Of Gifts. 


here are four ſorts of gifts; asto thoſe of merit, is gene- 
roſity, to thoſe in neceflity, is charity, or compafhon ; to 
thoſe of eminency and power, itis flatrery and fear, to knaves 
or fools, it is prodigality,and vain-glory, 
The difference between conncntin and ambition, is, one 


_ placed upon things worthy 3 the other upon Mercenary. 
pro c, 


Tan of 
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Of Vamty. 


; bn is ſaid, that there is nothing but vanity upon the earth, and 
A what is it that men call vanity ? itis that which is tono pur- 
poſe ; andif ſo, God made the world in vain, which God never 
doth make any thing, but to ſome purpoſe, but ſay ſome, that 
alters not Gods purpoſe; for all things that are vain, are as to 
themſelves, and that nothing was created as for it ſelf, but all 
things for God, as to have his will obeyed; but nature hath made 
man for todefire to pleaſe himſelf, although laws bave for- 
bad him to pleaſe himſelfin al things, or wayes, but hath gi- 
venſhim particular rules,and hath psled him within ſuch bounds, 
as indeed if a man free-born ſhould be put into priſon, and then 
bid to take his liberty 3 but if nature made nothing 


In vain, 
[thea 
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then mens vanities is to ſome purpoſe in one regard or another; 
now that which is called vanity, may bedivided into two 

as particulars and generals, the general vanity is tocat, todrink: 
to ſleep, to at any thing, or to think, but the particular vanitics 
are thoſe that men condemn in one another moſt: as for a man to 
think of thoſe things he knoweth to be impſlible, or todo thar 
he knoweth the end will bring him no profit, but if the ends 
of vanity be not profitable, yet the wayes are pleaſant, or elſe 
men would not take ſuch delight in them; and what is the world- 
ly deſigne of men but pleafing themſelves, and ſhall we think 
that nature made the world to bea torment to us? and onely 
beaſts to take pleaſure in themſelves, and that nothing but hard 
labour, and reſtraints are lawful to man, for beaſts eat and drink, 
and take their eaſe,and for al we know, pleaſe themſelvesin their 
thoughts , and may be they have as various and vain thoughts 


* as mans, unleſſe men torment them, and put them to labour, 


and though labour and induſtery may be pleaſant to ſome, yet 
not when it is put upon them, asa law ot neceffity, for laws, and 
neceſſities are bonds, though we make them our ſelves, and 
men may think all things are lawfal, thatare, or tend not to the 
deſtruction of nature, for nature is bountiful and eaſy, and ties 
not up her creatures, but gi ves them liberty, and aſl of them- 
ſelves, unleſſe it be todeltroy themſelves unprofitably , which 
is againſt nature; but for preſervation, and to prolong the life 
of ſomthing elſe, as Fame, Friends, Countrey ; which he rather 
lives- in, then dies to, and nature isthe giver of lifeto all, and 
therefore thoſe that maintain life in moſt things, is the greateſt 
friend to nature, as in loſing one life to ſave many, and to die 
for fame, is tolive longer in the memory of other men, then he 
knows he ſhall in the life of his own body ; but one would think 
there were no vanity in man, for there was nothing done or 
thought, but was to ſome purpoſe , which is to pleaſe them- 
ſelves; though all thoughts, and all ations are not pleaſing, bur 
thoſe I ſuppoſe are inforced ; and upon neceſſity ; and not yo- 
Jluntary, then it is no greater vanity then what cannot be avoided, 
for ſome take more pleaſure in getting or ſtriving to get the opi- 
nion of others, then they can grieve at the paines they take, 
and ſome take as much pleaſure in building an houſe of cardes, 
as another doth of ſtone, and ſome take as much, if not more 
pleaſure in a phantaſme: as anothegin the graveſt and aſſured'ſt 
thoughts; for what pleaſure Poets take in their imaginations 
of impoſlibilities,as if men ſhould imploy their time & thoughts 
in nothing , but what is merely neceſſary, they would grow a 
troubleſome burthen to themſelves ; being made by nature in- 
uiſitive , buſie and contemplative ; For there are few things 
erve meerly to the uſe of neceſbty, unleſſe we will fill our 
time with ſuperfluities, and curioſities which are called vanitie; 
and this vanity is that which ſets all Common-wealths awork, 
and makes them to live by one another , that which is called 
G2 vanitie 
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vazkties of a middle nature, as by that which is called vice, 
and that which is called vertue , there s no malignity in 
vanity 5 for where malignity is, it leaves to be vanity, and turnes 
tobe vices vanity is the wotidly delight of man, it man had a» 

delight in the world ; But the wite Preacher faith, All is va- 
vitie under the Sun, and vexation of ſpirit, and toeat and drink 
in peace isthe onely happiactic; if fo weare onely happy when 
wearecating and {]ceping ; they ſay inall defires obtained man 
i5rhore unſatisfacd : and cchowacly pleaſure is in defiring,and 
inendevouring, and notin the injoying, and that man is conten- 
ted and pleated with nothing that he hath in poſiethon, but ie 
is pot that man that is diſpleaſed with all that he bath, but thae 
pleaſure is not permanent: and though pleaſure is according 
to cvery mans delectation; yet there is no man but hath pleaſure 
ſomtimes one way, ſomtimes another ; but as the fenſe ſeemes 
to be raviſhed at the firſt touch, yet by the often repetition ir 
growestroubleſome, and painful, and fo ceaſeth; for it is with 
the ſenſes as it 13 with the ſtrength, for great Labour wearies 
hnd weakens the ſtrength; nor can che {trength be in every mem 
ber at oace, no more then the ſenſes can receive their Full guſt ar 
once:for the leggs wil grow feeble with labour,and ations of the 
armes, though the bulk of the ſtrength lies not m the armes ; 
for ia man cannot run faſt, and give a violent motion to his 
arines; but the ene will nader the other ſo much, as both witl 
be'ot little uſe, the ſame will be with the ſenſes; for a generality 
takes. part away from every particular, and one and the ſame 
motion to every particular wearies and troublesti, in ſo much, 
as that which was a pleafure becomes a griet or pain, ſo as it is 
notthat man that takes not pleature in what he enjoyerh ; for 
Warily one delights in particular taſt, if the appetite were not 
weaned, the delight would bethe ſame, as it was at thefirſt 


—— — 


touch, tocternitie, but the lenſes being tirrable ,grow wearied, - 


feeble, and fick with violent motion and continual labour , that 
they cannot reliſh that 'they'did before ; beſides, al defires that 
eed from the ſenſes increaſeth their motion. and as all the 
ſenſes arechiefly inthe head, fo their like and diſliketomott 
things proceeds from rhenee; forthe brainwill be ſo weary 
with 'one and che ſame motion, as the leggs with running; and 
the violenter the ſenſes arc, the ſooner tired they be ; but there 
aretwo chief ferrtes of plealure, the one wholy lmg in che 
ſenſes, which is fading, the other laſtsaslong aslife,and hath a 
defireto laſt longer; theſeare thoſe things or thoughts , as lie 
not-wholyinthe ſenſes, _— found outbythem, and kept 
anc-nouruhetby the minde-in this the ſenſes fofow the minde, 
and where the minde leades' the fenſesit walkes them with iſo 
moderate # paer,and rules them with fo equal motions, as they 
arenoverweary. 'But when the fenſes lead and rule the 
mnde, itis alwayes out of order , and is'tired in following the 
hnevon, {trange, and viokent wayes, notknowing where to _ 
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but the reaſon why diſpleaſure laſts Janger then pleaſure, bs 


becauſe diſpleaſure is af the nature of death 3 For thaugh mo» 
tion doth not ceaſe as ip death , yet itis flow and dull, and plea» 
ſure which is of the nature of life, is full of motian, bot and 
violent, the one is like a lang and tedious ficknes, the other like 
a hot and burning feycr, that deſtroyes ſoon. 


T he nature of Man. 


T is thenature of mankinde to run into extreams ; for their 

mindes are as their bodics are; for moſt commonly there 
is a predominate. paſhon in the one, as a predominat humor in 
the other, ſo thatdiſpolitions of men gre governed more by paſ- 
ſion, then by reaſon, as the body is governed more by appetite, 
then by conyeniencies, 


T he Power of the Senſes, 


T He body hath power over the will, for the appetite of the 
five ſenſes draws the will forcibly, although reaſon helps to 
defend it- 

The appetite is more delighted by degrees then with a full 
dt one would think cheat every ſeveral ſenſe did ſtrike but 
upon one ſtring,or nerve, for the minde is often-moved to 
one and the fame paſlien , by the ſeveral ſcaſes; ' and a- 
gain one would think that every ſeveral obje& or ſubjet did 
ſtrike upon a ſeveral nerve, although to the pleaſure or pain, 
but of one ſenſe, and the minde receives ſeveral pleaſures or 
oriefes from thoſe varieties. Y 


The happy Farmer. 


T= Farmer and his wife ſons,daughters,apd ſervants, are hap- 
pier then the Kings, Nobles, or Gentry, for a ting hath more 
CAres £O govern tas kingdom.then he receives pleaſure jn E158" 


Jjoyment, T he Farmers careisonely to pay bis rent,which mpg 
have a very hard bargain,or be a very if husband if TUG O 
it, he takes more pleaſure in his labour, then the Nobility in their 


eaſe, his labour gets a good {ftomack =. ſts his meat, pro= 
vokes []eep , quickens his ſpirits, maintains health, prolongs life, 


and grows rich into the bargain. The Nobility, or Gentry, 


their diſcale of idlenefſe deads. their: fiomacks | deoayes their 
health, Chortens 4bcir Jives 3 befides, makes them of iciconftant 
DAI11KES, and ep : purdes, and their quealp bodjes '\make them 
delievatigty of WIRES, meats, and womeg/jand idleviefſe 


eſe wea- 
rieth 
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* ricth their ſpirits, which makes them wander to ſeveral pla- 


ces, company, games, or ſports; yet caſe and riots make finer 
wits; for riots make many vapours, and idleneſſe breeds 
which heates the braine, and heat is ative, and fo re- 
fines the wit, and fires the ſpirits, and hot ſpirits make ambition, 
&:ambition wel diſpoſeth mindes, produceth worthy ations and 
honourable reports, and not onely fillsthem with courage, but 
gives them curiofity, civility, juſtice and the like; but ambition 
to depraved mindes, makes them ſlaves to baſe aftions, as flat- 
__—_ or betraying, or any unworthineſle, to compalle 
$, 


The vaſtneſs of defrres. 


T Here are few, but deſires to be abſolute in the world, as to 
be the ſingular work of nature, and to have the power o- 
ver all her other workes ; although they may be more happy 


/ with leſle, but nature hath given men thoſe vaſt deſires, as 


they can keep in nolimits, yet they begin low and humble; 
as forexample , a man that is poor, and in great wants, 
deſires onely to have ſo much as will ſerye meer neceſſity, and 
when he hath that, then he defireth conveniences, then or de- 
cency, after for curioſity, and fo for glory, ſtate,reputation and 
fame; and though deſire runs ſeveral wayes, yet they aym all 
at oneend, Ifany end there were, which is to imbrace all, 
but ſome ſay the minde is the meaſure of happineſſe, which 
iSimpoſflible, unleſle the minde were reaſonablesfor the minde is 
not ſatisfied though it had all, but requires more, ſo the minde is 


hke eternity, alwayes running, but never comes toan end. 


Of the Vain , Uſeleſſe and unprofitable 
Wiſhes. 


If Perceiveif men could have their wiſh of nature, or for- 
tune, they would wiſh that which was admired, and eſtee- 
med by others, and not what he received; for man ſeems to 
build his happineſle in the opinion of others, as the chicfeſt in- 
joyment of pleaſure in himſelf. | 


Of defires and fears. 


CO fay that it is a miſerable ſtate of minde, to have few 

oy things to fear, but ſurely the mi- 
ey onely inthe many feares, notin the few deſires, and 
if deſires are pleaſipg inthe birth, yet it puts the mindein great 
pain 
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in, when they are ſtrangled, with the ſtring of impoflibili- 
um, or at leaſt | m_ lick an faint m_ improbabiles -_ 
ho ive them lite, deſpair gives them death; and where 
——— & enjoyes a polſefion , many thonſands are beaten 
back, for defire ſeldom keeps rank, but flies beyond compaſle, 
yet many times deſires are helped by their grateful ſervants. pa- 
tience and induſtry, For induſtry is a kinde of witch-craft; 
for wiſe induſtry will bring that to pHſle, as one would think 
it were impoſſible ; but without all doubt, that minde that hath 
the fereſt wiſhes is in the happieſt condition, for it is, as if it had 
a fruition of all things. 


What defires a man may have to make him 
happy. 


T He deſires for happines are not in the favour of Princes, nor 
in being Princes to have favourites, or to be popular, nor 
in the conquering of many nations, and men, nor in having vaſt 
(ſeffions, or to be Emperours of the whole world, or in the 
revenge of enemies, or to enjoy their beloved; or to have ma 
Lovers, nor in beauty, art, wit, nor ſtrength, but to have health, 
ſoas to enjoy life and peace to guard it, to be praiſed and not flat- 
tered, admired but not luſted after, to be envyed, but not 
hated , to be beloved without ends, to love without jealouſie, 
to learn without labour, to have wiſe experience without loſle, 
ro live quietly without tear, to be an enemy to none, to have 
pleaſure without pain, honour and riches withouttrouble, and 
time to wait on them, which every prudent man makes it to 
do, but theſe are not ealily to be had, ſo that the beſt way to 
be happy is, to perſwade themſelves to be content with that they 
have, and to deſire no more then honeſt induſtry may eaſily pur- 
chaſes 


Of the minde and the body, 


"| He minde and the body muſt be married together; but ſo 
as the minde muſt be the husband; togovern, and command, 
and the body the wife to obey , and reaſon which is the judge 
of the minde, muſtkeep the ſenſes in awe; for as reaſon is the 
property of the minde, ſo the ſenſes are the property of the bo« 
dy 3 butthere is no judge more corrupted then reaſon, or takes 
more bribes, and the ſenſes are the bribers ; for the eye cor- 
cupts it with beauty, the car with melodious ſounds; and ſo the 
ſent, taſte, and touch, which makes falſe reaſon, gives falſe judg- 
ment; ſo as the minde may be an cver-hec] lens that 
would 
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would be a wiſe man, were he not perſwaded from itz by the 


follies of his wife. 
| Of Riches and Poverty. 


ny and poverty teachcth to diſſemble, flatter, and 
Nis or their advantage, and lively-hood: and long 


cuſtom makes it a habit, and habit js a ſecond nature z for what 
Poverty breeds many times proveth baſe, and unworthy, being 
neceffitated to quit honour or life, where moſt commonly life 
is choſen firſt ; befides, poverty wants means to learn what is 
beſt; for the poorer ſort lly never ſtandeth upon the 
bonour of ſpeaking the truth , or keeping their word ; for they 
lie at the watch, to ſteal what they can get; when a rich-man 
vaving no wants to neceſhtate him, but lives at plenty, which 
keeps him not onely from that which is baſe, but perſwades 
to things that are Noble. Riches make a man _ of 
Honourable Fame, which defires make them rule their Att» 
ons, tothe length of good opinions : but poverty is ambitious of 
nothing but riches, and thinks it no diſhonour to come to it any 
any way. Thus poverty is ambitious of riches,and riches of ho- 
nours. Riches, asa Golden father _ __ baſtard gentry,and 
poverty is the death and burial of itz but the pure and true 
born gemtry comes from merit, from whence proceeds all no- 
ble and Heroick ACGtions, it is nouriſhed in the Court of Fame, 
taught in the ſchooles of honour , lives in the monasChical Go- 
verment of juſtice. 


of Robbers or fattious men. | 


Here be three ſorts of Robbers, as firſt, thoſe thoſe that take 

-® away our goods ; as plate, money, jewels, corn, cattle, and 
and the like. The ſecond are murtherers, that take away life, 
The third are faCtious perſons, which are not onely the cauſe 
of the taking away our goods, which wecall moyable, and our 
lives, but ourTeligion, our frends, our laws, our liberties, and 
peace;For a fattious man makes a commotion, which commoti- 
on raiſeth civil wars, and civil waris a diviſfionin the bowels, 
or heart of the State, as to divide commands from obedience, 
obedience from commands, rending and breaking affeQtions, 
railing of paſhions, ſo asa fatious man is2 humane Devil, ſeek- 
ing- whom he can devour, i mp himſelf into favour with 
man, that he may the better {tir up their ſpirits to fury, 
preſenting them with grievances to catch m diſcontent, "ny 4 
ing alwayes io Cyphers and characters, as if x were a dangerous 
time, and that lived under a T yranniaal government, when 
they may Ipeak, as freely as they can live; and live as freely 
. as 
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as they think, with free dom of thoughts which nothing but 
death can cut off; but if they did live ynder a Tyrannical Go- 
vernment, they ought not to reform by their paſſion, nor to diſ. 
obey with their grivances ; but it is both wiſe, and honeſt to be a 
time-ſerver,lothey go not brongh diſhonourable ations ; for he 
that runs agaipſt the times, is a diſturber of the peace, and ſo be- 
comes facious, which tsahe crack. of evil nature, | 


T here is p difference betwixt a Ropur,a diſhoneſt 


man, and a Knave. 


g | He Rogue is one that will a& afty villanie ; as murther, ſa- 

criledge, rapin, or any horrid a&; thediſhoneſt man is one 
that is ungratefu], that will receive all curtefes, but will return 
none, though he be able, and a breaker of his word ; as for ex- 
ample, ifa man ſhould promiſe another man out of a ſudden 
fondneſle, and without witnelle, a huhdred pounds a yeer, and 
after repenting of it, ſhould break bis promiſe, yet it is a diſho- 
neſt part, though they take nothing frem the man that he could 
challenge for his own; for he gave: buta word of promiſe, and 
a word is nothing, unleſſe he had witneſſe to make it an att by 
law; And again, if a mangoeth to a Fair, and ſeeth ahorſethat 
he likes, and-prayeth bis aeighbout'to bay him that horſe; he 
goeth and. likes him, and buyeth'the horſe for. himſelf; ſo 
though he takes nothing from his neighbour, by the reaſon the 
horſe was none of his, yer it isa diſhoneſt part, becauſe his neigh» 
bour truſted bim'in it; and many other wayes' which would be 


too tedious to write, but theKnave is not onelyone that wil break 


wile honeſt man may becozened by a crafty kna 
goeth upon honeſt grounds, and takes truth to 
craft upon diſhoneſt grounds, and takes fal 
but ſome will ſay, thata wiſe man will not truſt a knave; but 
how ſhall a wiſe man know a knaye ? not by his face; for a knave 
isnot known by his face,but by his aQts, nor by his report 3 for re- 
portis a great Coz ner. hy 


H Of 
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Of Knaves.. 


fl are three ſorts of knaves, the fooliſh , the crafty, and 
the wicked nave ; the fooliſh and wic«ed kriave moſt com- 
monly comes, under the laſh of the laws; but the®trifty nave 
is too hard for the laws; that they can pet no hold of him, 
and many times he makes them bawds, for his Adulterate wayes; 
et it is better for a maſter to have an induſtrions knave to his 
fervant, then a negligent fool ; for an induſtrious knaye,althoueh 
he ſteal one peny for himſelf, he will gainat leaſt another for 
his maſter, not onely to hide his theft by it, but becaue he would 
be imployed, and keep his ſervice, but fooles loſe m both. 


For a man to be hone#t to himſelf. 


Any think that . honeſty .is bound onely to the re- 

gard of others, and' not. to himſelf, fo irdeed an 
honeſt man js a 'friend*;and neghbour to all miſtortunes, 
miſeries, and neceſlities, in helping them with kinde. loving, and 
induſtrious aQions in diſtreſie, if he thinks hc can aflwage them, 
and do himſelf no wrong; tor every man ought to be honeſt 
to himſelf, as well as to another ; for though we are apt to con- 
fider our ſelves ſo much, as it may be a prejudice to another, 
yet we ought not to conſider another ſo much to the prejudice of 
our ſelves; for juſtice roour ſelves ſhould rake the firſt place 
by nature , where to wrong ores lelt 1s the greateſt injuſtice, 
yet todiſcharg@atruſtis the chieteſt ' part of honeſty, though 
it be to the prejudice of himſelf, wherefore an honeſt man 
ſhould nut take ſuch atruſt, as may indanger him to ruine, 


Of Honeſty. 


erearetwo ſorts or kinds of Honeſty,the one a baſtard. and 

the other a true-born 3 the baſtard is to be honeſt, for by-re- 
ſpeQts, as out of fear of puniſhment, either totheir reputations, 
eſtates, or perſons, or for love of rewards that honeſty brings; 
but the true-born honeſty, loves honeſty, for honeſties lake. 
and is a circle that hath no ends, and juſtice is the center, 
and Honeſty is the ſweet clfſence of nature, and the God of 
Humanity. 
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We ought not to be ungrateful to the diſhoneſt. * 


lk ©; | : | +F'F'1 
; 34 one-receive life from two 'men, the one an approved 
honeſt. man, the other from a known falſe, cruel, and deccit- 


fal man; which in our Language is called a Knave; yet the be- - 


nefit is as great from! the knave as from the honeſt'man; for 
a benefit is a benefit from whom ſoever it comes'{and if a knave 
wrongs me not, he's an honeſt man to- me, though 'he ſhould 
be falſe to all others, and that man thatdoth me an injury b 
his good will, is a knave to me, althouph be were honeſt to all 
men elſe: wherefore thoſt onely can challenge knaves,that have 
received the wrong; nor do we truly reccivea wrong by what 
is meant , but. by what is done : for one cannot Tay he was hurt, 
that eſcaped a danger, but-he thav was' wounded® bat a3 one 
ſhould receive a benefit with as ameh\thankfithnefle from a 
knave as from him thats honeſt, yet a-man ſhonld be more 
careful and circumſpeR, in dealing or wha be — that have 
the reproach, or the bold brand'of praftifing diſhoneſty, or 
knaviſh ations, then with thoſe thattake conſcience, or moral 
Philophy in their way , whichare full of gratitude and fideliry, 
and truth, as one that is a keeper of his promile, a loyal ſubjed, 
and a loving husband, a careful father, a kinde maſter, a faithful 
friend, anda merciful enemy, .. 11.9 


Of Obligations. 


A S there are ſome that hate and ſhun thoſe that can, but 
will not oblige, ſo there are others that hate and ſhun 

thoſe they would, but cannot oblige. . The firſt is out of a co- 

yetous nature, that thinks that all the good that is done to o- 

thers isaloſle to themſelves, the other that thinks the leaſt 

he doth for others, the more power is in himſelf; ſo both is out 

of ſelf love, both the ſhunner and the actor. 


Truth and falſhood nat eaſily known. 


| Þ is very hard, and requires much timeto finde ont falſhood 
for though occaſions make a man know. himſelf in patt; 
and ſo to another, yet not ſo fully as we may reſt upon him, 
to be one and alwayes the fame, neither can we, witbout 
injuſtice cenſure alwayes by the hurt we receive; for ill ef- 
fects may fall from. very good intentions , and therefore how 
ſhall Gy the intentions, ſince none knoweth them 
but themſelves ; 
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ot although an boneſt man defires to live, ;- 
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| if the world ſaw his thoughts, and firives to think as he would 


be judged an honeſt-man w betray the. truſt of an 
enemy On ' afro = Ent four oF death, nor 


love to life, nor perſwaſions of friends, nor the allurements gf 


the world, nor. the inchantments oftobgacs ; nor-any miſeri 

of his bwp Elan ſep from the grounds of hon 

but as a God he doth adijro it, azo ſervainihe doth'obey ir, 

though it, be.che chief part of honeſty -t6 keep a'rruſt; yer all 

truſt is not honeſt, ſo es #41503 great a diſhonelty wake an cvil, 

baſe, qr.an aawarthy truſt, as to betray aJuſt one." *'" 7 
i 17% Of flateery.. - "th 


Pte y. takes moſt wben come into the cate, like ſoft 
and  eaſigh, which hulls aſleep reaſon, and inchants 
the ſpiritss but if ahey come in like the found of atrumper, 
it awakes the reaſon ,. and affrights the minde, and makes it 
ſtand upon the guard of defence, as when approachmg enemies 
come to allaur, but if flattery be tolerable in any, itis from 
the Inferiours - to the Superivurs, as ' from the ſubject to the 
Prince , and from the ſervant to the maſter , or from the wife 
tothe husband ; Bu for the Prince to flatter his ſabject , and 
the maſter a ſervant, is baſe, but moſt com thoſe that 
envie moſt, flatter beſt, either to pull down thoſe they cavy, 


or to raiſe up themſelves above them. 
Divinity and «Moral Philoſophy. 


Ivinity and Philoſophy ties up nature, or Divinity and 
Moral Philoſophy are the two guardians of pature; yer 
ſore times ne ove the two goalers to nature, when they 
preſſe, or tye their chains too hard 3 all things have their times, 
and ſeaſon, unleſſe art puts them out of the way. 
Nature makes, but fortune diſtruſts , as when ſhe milplaceth 
her workes, as not uſing them tothe right. 


Of eAtheiſme, and Superſtition. 
is berrer, to be an Atheiſt;then a ſuperſtitious man; for in A- 
wo me there — , towards to on, 
ſuperſtition regards no humanity, begets cruelty to 
things, even to themſclves. 


THE 
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R658 Am very ach ,or very little obliged to 
A my readers, 'for my former Books 
\ y which I have ſet out, either by their 

I 3 approvement; or diſlike; in not grant- 
G4 < ing\me to be the Author ; 3 burupon 
my conſcienceandtruth, thoſe were, as this Book 
is, my own, that is, my thoughts compoled them; but 
if I had been incloſed from the world, in ſome ob- 
ſcure place, and had been an anchoret from my in- 


infancy,having not the liberty to ſce the World,nor 


converſation to hear of it, I ſhould never have writ of » 


ſo many things;nor had had {o many ſeveral opinions 
for the ſenſes are the gates that lers in knowledge 
into the underſtanding, and fancy into the 1 Imagina- 
tion; but I have had moderate liberty, from my in- 
fancy, being bred upon honeſt grounds, and fed up- 
on modeſt principles, from the time of twelve yeers 
old, 1 have ſtudied upon oblervations, and lived up- 
contemplation,making the World my Book, ſtrivin 

by zoyning —_y ſeveral ation, like ſeveral words to 
make a diſcourſe to my ſelt, but 1 found the World 
too difficultto be underſtood by my tender yeers,and 
weak capacity, that till the time I was married, [ 
could onely read the letters, and joyn the words, 
but underſtood nothing of the ſenſe of the World, 

until my Lord, who was learned by experience,as my 
Maſter, inſtruſted me, reading ſeveral lectures therof 
to me, and expounding the hard and obſcure paſſages 
therein, of which I have learnt ſo much, as to (ct- 


tle my minde on the ground of peace, wherein 1 


have built an houſe of happineſſe, entertaining my 


{elf 
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ſ{clf with my own thoughts, which thoughts were like 
travellers ſeldom at home,” and when" they refurned 
brought nothing -but vanity and uneaſy faſhions; bu- 
{ying themſelves on that as nothipgepncernd->them, 
or could any wayes advantage them,troubling them- 
ſelves with trifles, putting my minde indiforder;but 
ſnce my Lord hath learnt methe way of fortifying 
it with patience, left our enemy misfortune ſhould 
ſurpriſe it, and ro ſet ſentinels of truth; leſt falſhood 
ſhould undermine it, and to:make Commanders of 
Honour, left flattery:ſhould betray-zt, Thas my 
minde is became an abſolute-Monark; ruling alone, 
my thoughts as a peaceableCommop-wealth;and my 
lite an expert Souldier, which my Lord ſetled, com-: 
poſcd, and inſtructed. | 


The third part of che firſt 
- BOOK: 


oA Tyrannical power never laſts. 
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at Power never Jaſts, which falſhood got, and 
Tyranny ſtrives to keep, unleſle tyranny be 
the natural conſtitution of the government,and 
then it is moſt commonly the longeſt liv d. 
« like men that were born and bred to hardſhip, 
but ſhould a body be born and bred tenderly, 
| be uſed roughly, and expoſed nakedly,*fed 
courſly, it would be deftroyed ſoon. For a governor ina Com- 
mon- wealth, is like a private family ; as for example, a wan 
that firſt begin: to keep a houſe , and makes laws, and ſets rules, 
though the laws be hard, and unjuſt, and the rules ſtrickt and ri- 
gorous , yet there is no diſpute, nor grumbling, becauſe he was 
the firſt ſetterup, or beginner of that family, his means being 
his own, either by inheritance, or by his merits, or by his in- 
duſtry', wherefore he hath power to orderit; or diſpoſe ofie 
as he will, and his wife and ſervants never accuſtomed to any 
other government-before, willingly ſubmit, and his children 
bort underit, it is a5natural to them ; but if this man dies, and 
the wife marries again, or that he is oyer-ruled by ſome friend, 
and they begin to uſurp, and to alter the. cuſtoms, by making 
new laws, and to ſct other rules, although they are more com- 
modious, eaſie, pleaſant, and plentiful;yet being unuſual,the ſer- 
vants begin to murmur, the children to complain, fations, and 
ſide-taking grows, vntil there is a falling out, where words and 
blows will paſſe, and the eſtate negleed,and.ſo waſted by coſen- 
age,or foldor waſted by riot, and there is nq help for it, un- 
leſle they change their dwelling, and take new ſervants. thatne- 


ver were acquainted with the old, and' get morechildren that 
knew not the firſt breeding, and another Virgin wife; thus = 
| tne 
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" the mother, children and ſervants muſt be deſtroyed of the firſt 


government, and new ones for the ſecond ment, The 


ſarke is for Common-weal 6: ſt;a power tnuſt be 
got; Secondly,all old laws muſt be aboliſhed ; Thir rangers 
myft come to inhabit, to ſettles governmentsfor mixtiaury of old 

d ingovernment,then crolle! u 


Of ( ourts. 


Ourts ſhould be a patern and an example of vertue 

to all the rcſt of the kingdom, being the ruler and chief 
head, todireftthe body of Nate; but moſt commonly inſtead 
of clemency, juſtice, modeſty, friend{hip,temperance, humility, 
and unity,there is faCtion, pride, ambition, Juxury.covetouſneſle, 
hate, envy, ſlandcr, treachery, flattery , pnpnn_ns; and many 
the like z yet they are oft-times covered with a vaile of ſmooth 
profeſſions. and prorteſtations, which gliſters like gold, when it 
15a copper d tinſel ; but to ſtudy Court-ſhip, is rather.tg. ltudy 
diflembling formality, then noble reality. © yg 


new, will no more agree 
in a private family. 


Ours 


_ © 


Of a lawful Prince, or inbereditary Prmce. 


Prince that is bornto a juſt title becomes careleſle, as 
thinking his right to his Crown, is a ſuttcieet warrant, or 
born for the loyalty of his Subjets which makes him truſt the 
condutt of his greateſt affaires to thoſe he favours moſt, as 
thinking bis care and pains a ſuperfluity, Thus he becom's as 
ignorant tothe affaires of his kingdom, as his lubjects of his a- 
bilities ; For few m_ know throughly the laws made by 
their predeceſſours , but what themſelves make, nor the hu- 
mours of the people, nor the ſtrength, nor weaknelle of their 
kingdom; wheras an uſurper dares truſt none but himſelf, 
which makes him more wile in governing, more ſurein keeping, 
knowing the condition of the kingdom better by experience, 
which he gets by practice, and the humors ofthe people. which 
he gets by obſervation, which gives him abilitic of judgement 
to choſe fit men for proper places where otherwiſe he may put 
the afle where the fox ſhould be,and the ſheep where the Lion 
ſhould be, the ſerpent where the dove ſhould be, and thus miſ- 
placing of men in ſeveral offices, and commands, is many times 
the ruine of a kingdom: whereas anuſurper,being a ſubjeQ moſt 
commonly, knows better tocommand; like asa middle region 
knows better what is below it, then the tugheſt regios doth, 
ſo thoſe men that are ſubjet to Authority can ſee berter, then 


when they bave full power of command ; but the way is ſo 
| dangerous 
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dangerous, as a kingdom ſeldom eſcapes from an unrecovera- 
ble ruine, ; 


Of an Vſurper. 


Of all Princely , and Movarchical Governours, an Uſurper 

grows moſt commenty the juſteſt, and wiſeſt Prince, when 
he is once ſetled in his polleſſion, unlefle fear of being diſpot- 
ſeſt infects his thoughts, and ſo grows furious with a diſtempered 
jeloufie, which brings the plague of Tyranny, breaking out in 
ſores of cruelty, and they ſhall ſooner want means and life, 
then he will induſtry for his ſafety z but otherwiſe, if he 
have ſo much courage to ſubdue his fears; he becoms an ex- 
cellent Prince, for what with his ambition to be thought bet- 
ter then his predeceſſor, and that the ſubjet might not re- 
pineat the change, and out ofa covetouſnelie to keephis power, 
and to ſettle it upon his poſterity, and out of a Luxurious de- 
fire to enjoy it peaceably, that he might reap the plenty thereof, 
makes him become more careful and circum ſpe&, in executing 
juſtice, and more prudent, and induſtrious fin making good and 
profitable laws, to tie the hearts of the people 'more firm! unto 
him, that their love may wipe out his il! title, and thus ſettles his 
new and falſe authority by an infinuating Government, 


( lemency makes the greateſt, Monarch. 


| E is the greateſt Monarch that is moſt beloved of the ſub- 

je, becauſe he hath not onely the power over mens bo- 
dies , but over their minds ; where he that is bated and feared 
hath only a power of the body ; but the minde is arebe], and 
ſtands out againſt him, thus freedom makes obedience, when 
bondage , and ſlavery, is but a forced authority, becauſe con- 
tent is not there, and there is more labour in Ty — whip- 


pingthe people into obedience,then the pleaſure of being obeyed 
Of Tyrannical (7overnment. 


T*e moſt T yrannical Government is by Armies ; for whatſo- 
ever intentions they are raiſed for, if they are not disbanded 
aſſoon as the work is ended, they grow mutinous; for idle time 
makes them corrupt one another ;but if they be ſetled in Govern- 
ment, either to keep the people in ſubjeftion, or ſecure their 
Princes ; intime they will not onely keep the people in ſub- 
jection, but become Tyrants to their Princes, or Governours: as 
for example, the Romans that conquered all the world, when 
their armics had no more work to do, they fell upon their 

I Empe- 
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Emperours, and murthered them, pulling ſome down, and (et- 
tivg others up; that at ſometimes there have been three or 
four , and at other times none to govern the Empire, and how 
often, nay how few die of the Emperours of the Turks in 


. peace, for the Janifaries whom they raiſed for their guard mur- 


thers them upon the leaſt diſlike, and many other examples 
may be givep; whercfore it isas great a wonder to hear of in 
Army to prote& their Governours, as uſual to deſtroy them ; 
but this comfort onely is to thoſe that live under the power of 
the ſword, that as they. deſtroy their heads, ſo they deſtroy 
themſelves; for withoug Government nothing can laſt; and there 

be no Goyernment without ſuperiority or ſuperiours; for 
there muſt be both authority and obedience, to make a Harmo- 
nical Common-wealth. 


Of the favour of Princes. 


T Here is no greater advantage to a Prince, then to prefer men 
that have the reputation, of being wiſe, valiant and honeſt, 
or thoſe men that are great in alliance, or have great eſtates, for 
men of wiſdom they inable their Princes, by their counſel, and 
men of yalour they evable their Princes by execution, and ho- 
peſt men inable them by their truſt, and men of alliances ina- 
ble them by their power, and rich men help to maintain their 
war; but poor and mean-born men are leaches that ſuck in the 
wealth of the kingdom, and ſpueit forth in vanities, they bring 
nothing to their Prince, but hatred from the commons, through 
covy to thoſe that are preferred. | 


T he miſplacing of Honours that cauſeth Re- | 
bellion. 


Ut ward Honor ſhould be the mark of inward, worthy a re- 

ward; for a(tion proceeding from valour, and wiſdom 
in conduQting and governing, maintaining and keeping, afliſti 
and obeying their King and Country, Butif Honour be pla 
by favour, and not for merit: it brings envy to thoſe which 
are honoured, and hatred tothe Prince, for honouring ſuch per- 
ſons; which envy and hate bring murmur, diſcontent brings 
war and ruin to the kingdom, But Kings ſhould be like 
husbands, that fawe their ſeed in fertil ground, and not in bar- 
ren ground, where the coſt and paines will be loſt , neither do 
they in their ſeeds ina lump, but ſpread them about, ſo 
Princes fhoultd divide their favours, am the worthieſt per- 
fons, not to favour one, todiſcontent all the reſt. 


The 
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T he cauſe of Rebellion. 
\ 


Here is nothing cauſeth rebellion ſo ſoon as the unequal 
'% living of the ſubject; as for a Noble man, who ſtrives to 
live like his King, a Gentleman 'to live like a Noble man, and a 
Peſant, or a Citizen to liveli.e a Gentleman ; For'every''man 
living not according to their qualitie, will in ſhort time think 
his quality according to his expence, which muſt needs make a 
diſorder, where there is aninequalitie of degrees, and not in ex- 
pence: for the rate ofthe expence'muſt be ſet atthe degree of 
the perſon; for whena Noble man ſeeth an inferiour perſon in 
as good, or better equipage then himſelf, it begers envy, anden- 
vy cauſeth murmur, murmur faction, fa&ion rebellion, and the 
inferiour ſort living at the rate of the nobler ſort begets pride, 
pride ambition, ambition faCtion, fation rebellion, and thus the 
Nobler ſort ſtriving to keep up their dignitie, and the inferi- - 
our through their pride out-braves the nobler, then thoſe of 
the ſame degrees, are tempted to live above their abilities even 
with their equals,; thus ſtriving to out-brave one another , they 
run into poverty, and being poor, they fear no loſle; for ha- 
ving little to maintain life, they ſet it at ſtake, either to loſe all or 
to get more. for in civil wars all is fiſh that comes tonet. where- 
as every man livingin his degree, envy is abated,” pride abated, 
Juxury abated, neighbourly love and kindneſſe bred and peace 
kept, and every one thrives in his qualitie, and grows rich by 
frugality, and riches beget care, care begets fear : and modeſt 
fear keeps peace. 


Of Ceremony. 


( —_ is rather of ſuperſtitious ſhew, then a ſubſtance, 
it lives in formality not in reality ./ yet it is that 
which keeps up the Church, and is the life of religion, it 
heightens and glories the power of Kings, and Stares, it ſtrikes 
ſach a reverence and reſpect in the beholders, asit begets fear 
and wonder, in ſo much as it a mazes the ſpirits of men to hu- 
m'liation , and adoration, and gives ſuch a diſtance as it deifics 
humane things ;or ceremony hath ſuch a majeſtical form, as it 
becomes a kindeof a god , for it creates ſycha ſuperſtition, that 
itis not onely ſerved with earneſt endeavours, but many times 
with ſuch a fury, that oft times the obſerver runs into mad- 
neſſe: but as it ſtrikes fear, ſo it begets pride, yet ceremony 
is ſoneceſlary as without it Common-wealths would run into 
a confuſion; foritis the officer to make way for command, 
and obedience, which keeps peace and create: order, which order 
is to place things in ſuch _— formes, and times. N 
2 O 
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of ( ouncellours. 


nidleorlazy man. is unfit far a Counſellovr, becauſe 
_—_— take ſo much painsto conlider to the bottom 

of acaulc. 
And a Epicure is an unfit man for a Counſellour ; for his 
minde is ſo ſet on his delight, as it is buried © all other 


thoughts. 

And adoubtful man is an unfit man for a Counſellour, bee 
cauſe he cannot reſatra pan cby ing 

And a feareful man is an unfit Countellour , becauſe he can ne- 
ver give a{[ſolid opinion for fear of danger. Diſcord in Coun- 
ſel many times proves very prejudicial to a ſtate, 


eApe becomes (ounſel and command, 


T is ſeemly and fit for age to be in all commands, and Coun- 

celsz for that which makes a wiſe Privie Councellour, or 
States-man, is aged experience in aGtive times, bred in obſer- 
ving, quick in conceiving, induſtrious in continuing, led with 
honeſty , forced to policy, and in commands ; ages gravity for- 
ceth authority , and _— obedience by his wiſe conduds 
wherefore thoſe that prefer youth before age, it is to eſteer the 
ſtrength of the body before the ſtrength of the brain, and if 
ſo a horſe is to be preferred before a man. 


Of Command and order. 


+ i Hough command is to have the firſt place as coming from 
n4 ture or power, yet it cannot execute its power with- 
out order , and Ceremony 3 for ceremony and order are thetwo 
neceſlary parts of man, that uphold the natural, or powerful 
commands and obediences to the ſuperiours from the inferiours; 
for commands and obedience make Common-wealths, which 
Common-wealths make contratts , which contracts maſs 
, and makes one tO Enjoy a propri © as 
nr cy ants and the ſame end, though gon 
for commands —_—_—_— order, and order 
and Ceremony give diſtin ion, n gives obedience, o- 
bedicnce peaces 
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A valiant Prince. 


| a great incouragement for 23 Prince to be yaliant, and 
have couragesfor it makes obedience'in ſubjects, and keeps 
forraigners from intruding;for let a king have many vices, if he 
have but that one vertue; he ſhall be powerful at home, and fa- 
mous abroad, and it is not onely eſteemed in prinees ; but in pri. 
vate men, for 2 valiant man ſhall reſt quietly, without con- 
trolment, when a coward ſhall be eevubled with continual at- 
fronts: but I mean not a Tyrant ; for tyranny is the childe 
of fear, not of courage; for fear makes ſuſpition, and ſuſpition 
makes falſc ſuggeſtions, and that brings z yet a ſoft na» 
ture is in a degree of a coward inthe worlds eſteem ;for though 
he hath courage to fight. yet the eafineſle of his nature makes 
him quickly forgive, and ſo perhaps to put up a wrong, andthe 
world conceives not ſo much the goodnefle of the nature, as 
aptto condemn it, for a defc& of his valour ; but a ſoft and ten- 
der nature ſhall ſuffer with much patience, which ſheweth a 
greater courage thena ſtronger nature, which gains him much 
pitty, and a great deal of love, butitis onely in affliction, for 
there his courage is moſt ſeen, ſo paſſive courage pets lovein 
affliction , and ative courage gets praiſes in Nolperiey, it is 
obſervable, that often times a very wiſe man begets a fool,and 
a very valiant man a coward; when an indifferency ſhall con- 
tinue ina race for many deſcentsit ſeems as if nature were limited, 
» or hadequal proportion of good and bad,thatwhen ſhe hath been 
prodigal to one, makes her necefitated to another, but nature is 
wiſe, for ſhee doth not make hor favour common, becauſe ſhe 


would leave them eſtcemable. 


Of Wars in general. 


VA foe deſtroys men in fighe, ſo there are more marri+ 
ages, and begertting of generations then in peace; next 
by the many and ſeveral ations it gives theames for Writers, 
and fo produceth many books, and certainly much experience, 
both for aCtions of war and policy of ſtate: and wars do not 
onely ſhew mens abilities but begee abilities by the experien- 
ces of ſeveral changes of fortune; beſides, it ſhews the different 
nature of men, as the cruel, and thoſe that are merciful, the 
coward and the valiant, the covetous and the libera}, or 
rous, the prodigal and the provident , the ſJothful and the in- 
duſtrious,the noble and the baſe. War is the meansto ſhew juſtice 
pietie. charity, honeſty, lovegeneroſity, wiſdom, patience,ſtrength 
command, and obedience ; but yet war brings Atheiſme, cruelt 
hard-heartedneſle, ſtubbornneſle prodigality ; it corrupts you 
women, 
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women, and good manners, it deſtroys laws and religion, it be- 


$ , ion, revenge, theft, it brings death and de- 
Ration ro that Kingdom that hath the a party, 


Of aneArmy. 


I, Ittle Armies cauſe great expences, by reaſon of the waſte 
they make, when in peace one gets his own living, by 
theirinduſtry,but when they are gathered together in a body they 
become idleg for an Army the State is to maintain them, by 
giving them money , or free quarter, which the laſt moſt com- 
monly takes the firſt place; thus an Army doth impoveriſh the 
kingdom three ſeveral wayes, firſt that it doth not only give pay 
to ſo many people to live idlely, unlefle it be when they fight; but 
to feed upon the induſtry of thoſe that are not in armes; next 
they donot only feed upon a kingdom moderately, but make 
havock and ſpoil, deſtroying moſt commonly the very ſtock and 
ſtore. And laſtly it doth impoveriſh the treaſury of a kingdom, 
which forceth the governour to lay heavy taxes upon the eſtates 
of the Gentry, and the induſtry ofthe Commons. 


Of the lofſe in Battles. 


VV Here hiſtory mentioneth battles, they make no- 

thing to ſpeak of a hundred thouſand killed ina bat- 
tle; butit is ſooner writ, then fought; for let us imagine, fifty 
thouſand ſhould ſtand ſtill, or forced to do ſountil their throats 
were cut, and it will take up ſome time, and when a man ſpeaks 
of a battle, the longeſt is from ſun riſing , to ſun-ſet. 1 do not 
mean the dayesneer the Pole ;, but neer the Line ; for nature re- 
quires reſt and food, and battles are to return blows as well as 
to receive , wherefore fighting requires time, before death, be- 
ſides the quarrel; for theydonot alwayes kill ſo ſoon as they 
meet,neither can they fight all at once, for ſquadrons are five and 
ten men deep; beſides dead bodies of horſes, and mcn will hin* 
der much their incounters , but ſome ſay moſt are killed in 
execution; when one party runs away; it may be anſwered, that 
fear is very ſwift: & oft times it gets from revenge, and I have 
hard a good ſouldier ſay, that thirty thouſand on each ſide, is as 
much as can fight in one battle; for greater numbers make ra- 
ther confuſion then an execution, but report kills more then a 


great Army can bury. | 
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The Situation for wars ſafety 


T Hoſe Countries that are either barren or woody, or moun- 

tainous, are ſeldom overcome, although they are far leſſe in 
mamber,that are the defendants,then the Aaſſilants,which makes 
the defendant Commanders ſeem wiſe, valiant & fortunate, when 
itis the Country that gives the advantage : and not altogether 
the men. . 


The hazzards of War. 


Here is nothing more hazzardous toan Army in the day of 

battle, then for the chief Commander to lead the van-guard; 
for a General ſhould reſerve himſelf, agaiaſt ſuch time as Nis ar- 
my izoppreſt, for there is nothing more revives the wearied 
and drooping ſpirits in the common Souldiers, and that gives 
more courage then the faght ofthe General z beſides, the office 
ofa General is moretoorder, then to fight, and it is not onely 
the fighting that wins the battle, bue wiſe conduct, - Thus a 
General muſt not onely be known to his Soudiers to be yaliant, 
but to be honeſt and wiſe, bis courage is their trench, hiswiſdome 
is their fort, his honeſty is the guard to keep them. Bur the ad» 
vantage in war is experienced Commanders, diligent officers, 
practiced Souldiers,skiltul [ngineers, and ſcituation of place, 


Of a civil War., 


T ie greateſt ſtorm that ſhipwracks honeſt education , good 
laws, and decent cuſtomes, is civil-wars, which ſplits the 
veſſel of a Common-wealth, and buries it in the waves of ruine; 
but civil wars may be compared to a pair of cards, which when 
they are made up in order, every ſeveral ſaute is by it 
ar as from one, two, and three, and ſoe to the tenth card, 
which is like the commons in ſeveral degrees, in order, and 
the coate cards by themſelves which are the Nobles;but fations, 
whch are like gameſters when they play, ſetting life at the ſtake 
ſhuffle them rogerher, intermixing the Nobles and Commons, 
where loyalty is ſhuffled from the crown,duty from Parents.ten- 
derneſle from children,fidelity from Maſters, continencies from 
husbands and wives, truth from friends, from juſtice innocen- 

charity from miſery z Ghance playes, and fortune draws 


the ſtakes. 
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Of forraign War. 


Pome war is neceſlary ſome times to maintain Peace at 
at home, it opens the vein of diſcontents, and lets out the 
hot & fevouriſh amb tion of the minde, which otherwiſe would 
grow to a dangerous, and mad rebellion; yet it makes moſt 
commonly a kingdom weak, and — as the Phyfick 
doth work ; for if the purges.-be very ſtrong , it makes them 
faint and feeble, ſo the ſuccelle of war makes a kingdom, ill 
fortune makes it lcan, and weak, good fortune gives it ſtrength, 
and makes it fat, , 


Of raſh (ommanders. 


Man at his firſt entry into aCtions, ought to be very 
careful of ſhewing himſelf prudent, and moderate, as 
well as bold, and valiant, a good commander ſhould over- 
come by Policy and cond as well as by violence, and force 
of armies; for many a gallant army is loſt through the raſh- 
nelle of a commander. 

And a fooliſh, and negligent Commander makes his ſould+- 
ers as cowardly, as a careful Commander makes them vali- 
ant ; But a good commander gets love of his ſouldiers, as find- 
ing his care and knowing his skill , and approved to have courage 
which is to be required from a commander , when thoſe that 
are raſh, Careleſs, ignorant, proud, improvident , timerous, 
doubtful, are to be ſhunned, and not to be imployed, but 
they are beſt to govern, that havenoble and generous hearts, 
for liberality and generolity, are the nature of a god, 


Of being armed. 


A Man that will go into the field unarmed : is either a def. 
perate fool, or he mcans to run away, when it comes 
to his turn to fight, for a valiant man will arm his body inthe 
day of battle, to ſave hislife, to win an honour and 

tion of victory. But ſome love pleaſure more then honour,and 
ſome love honour more then lite. 


_ * Of a General, and a ( olonel, and eArmy. 


General ofa hundred thouſand men, ſounds loud in the 
ears of the world ; when a Captain of a Brigade, is hard- 
ly taken notice of, although his conduR in orderipg his —_— 
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hath been as skilful, and as prudent, and his Courage and: his 
Onſet as daring as the Generals , yet ſuch ady and ods 
hath numbers, as it makes great reckoning in the World, when 
the Actions of a few arc never meaſured, 


Of the Power of the Sword. 


Sword is a valiant mans friend, he will ſooner part with 
Life than part with it, and courts it as his Miſtriſs, being 
as induſtrious and ſtudiousto know the Art and uſe of the one, 
as.to.knowwhe nature, diſpoſition, and inclination of the other : 
fora Sword is a defender and 2 mantainer 'of his Honour, it is 
aſtrengih againſt Dangers, a ſhelter for Vertue, a proteRion to 
Innocency ; it is the Key that opens the Gate of Fames great 
Court; it humbles the Proud, it advanceth the Low and Mean 
to the height of a, Reputation it Civilizes Nations, it environs 
a Common-wealrh, it decides quarrels, it divides ſpoyls it is 
the Commander of the World, it is the Conducter to all no- 
ble and Heroick Actions, it is the Vice-gerent to death, a Guard 
to life; it is the Bolt of Fep#ter, the Trident of Neptune, the Cer- 
berws of Plutp,It can do more than Vertue can do, tor it can com» 
mand, . Verrue can only intreat or perſwade; the very fignifica- 
tion of a Sword i gee for ir ſignifies both Power and Juſtice, 
Command and R .W hen I ſpeak of a Sword, I mean any thing + 
that performs the ſame funion and office, as to aſſault and de- 
fcad, which all ſorts of Arms will not do. | 


Of Common-wealths, or States-men. 


He grave formaliſts account good States-men thoſe that 

arc Tyrants, ſuch as Cats was, who wroughtthe deſtru@i- 
on of the Roman Common-wealthz but very ſevere and fſtrickt 
rules of Arr, oft times are broken by the over powerful force 
of Nature, which cannot indure to be bound beyond the ſtrength 
of moderate Liberty, wherefore moderation in Government 
is as neceſſary as moderation for health, for thoſe that reſtrain 
their Appetite too much, ſtarye the Body, and thoſe that give 
no reſtraint, kill it with Surfets: fo likewiſe in a Common- 
wekh, hos that reſtrain Liberty rao much, inſlaye it, and thoſe 
that give tro much Freedom, confound it, thus, either ways 
bring death ro the Body, or ruin tothe Common-weakh- 


Of Partiality of the World. 


Utward Honours ſhould be the fighs.of inward Worth, as 
AQions proceeding from valour,' and wiſdom/in con- 
K ducting 
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duting and governing affairs to the beſt, for their Countries 
Fun, —_ honour is as, all other gifts of Fortune, un- 
chok-nly givens for:the Coward,and the Fool, ind the Knave,arc 
times crowned with Honour, when the Valiant, the Wiſe, 
and theTuſt, fit unregarded, and unrewarded z wherefore Pal- 
fion and Erronious opinions are the two Empcrours of the 
world. 


Of Men. 


Ome in the difpraiſe of men, ſay that they are ſo opiniona- 
ted, as they think they are able to govern the whole world, 
in all aRive affairs, atthough they have neither foreſight nor ex- 
perience, and that moſt of them are as humortome, and as fan- 
taftical and inconftant, as Women, full of brags and vain glo- 
ric, — than t Y are, as to be 
—_ 6 ing their heads on one fide, 
, _ cys, of (brin ing up their — others 
again ding their 1gnorance wit vity and formality 
NN alles the ears of the hearers with Hiſto: 
ry, others with controverfics; forme again,with long, barren, and 
ſtake rakes, rhen whiſpering of ſecrets and dangerous Plors; ſome 
in have more courage in their words and looks, than in 
their hears; and fome $0 ſpruce, as they ſeem e<ffeminar, and 
aahcrs foafteedly carelefs, as they are rude and ſcenr Clow- 
niſh; thus they put more falſe faces on than Women do : but 
ſure there be many Men in the World as their wiſdom makes 
them as Gods, able ro _— and goverri great and dif- 
ficulr affairs; and a wiſe man is a valiant wan, not a deſperat manz 
2 quiet man,not a quarreller z a civil man, not a diſſemb!er; an in- 
duſtrious, not a buly man ; and humble, not a flatterer, a ge- 
NETOUS Man, BOT yang a prudent man, not a covetous man z 
a patient, man, not an inkenſible man, a faſhionable, not a ſpruce 
man,and I have heard fay,that a Worthy, Honourable,and aGal- 
lank man, is one that is iſe, ] uſt, and Honeſt. 


Of Behaviour. 


Here isnothing wins mort upon the ſoul of men, than Ci- 


k vikiey and Curtcous behaviour, it indears more than words : 
for Eloquent Oratory,though it infinuates, yet it is like a Tyrane 
that carrys the opinions of men like Captives by force , rather 
than wins them by gentle —_ ncither will it do that un- 


leſs it be mixed with an of delivery and Curtecous be- 
haviour, which is withour all afteQation, which Eloquence ]- 
dom or never hath , bur a free and Civil behaviour nn ok 
foction to-runafter it, itabates the pride of the proud to meer #, 

it 
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it ingentles the wild and barbarous, it ſoftens the rigid, it be- 

ers compaſſion in the cruel, it moves pitty in miſery, it begets 
ove in proſperty and moſt commonly good nature hath Civil 
and curteous behaviour, but the Civil and courteous have not 
alwaics good natures ; ſo that it becomes verity in the own, and . 
hypocrily in the other, which nevertheleſs pleaſeth, although ir 
be a fair face toa falle heart. | 


Of Natural poſture,and Words. 


Ll natural poſtures have a coherence with the nature of 

the mind; as a man that hath high ambitious thoughts hath * 
2 proud garb, a'man of great and fearleſs Spirit hath a reſolute 
garb, atumorous and a fearful mind hath a fauning and crou- 
ching garbz a miſtruſtful mind, a wary ſand fly garb; a mind 
that hath few deſires, a dull garb; a vain mind, a fantaſtical 
garb; a buſy mind, a reſtleſs garb; a luxurious nature, a lazy 

arb; and ſo many in like kind; thus as there are ſeveral natures , 
A there are natural poſtures belonging to ſuch minds : for if the 
art of beceding were not, which brings ſeyeral cuſtoms, whith 
cuſtoms are a ſecond nature, the body would follow the humours 
of the mind, 

Likewiſe our words are apt to run according to our Thoughts : 
for if our thoughts hunt after ſelf praiſes, our words moſt com- 
monly are boaſting, and bragging;it our thoughts hunt after de- 
baucherys, our words are Jaſcivious z if our thoughts are envi- 
ous, our words are (pightful; if proud, our words are ſcornful; 
if amorous, our words are affeed and whining, it our thoughts 
arc full of grict, our words are complaining z it angry, then our 
words are rayling ; thus upon. every ſubjet that the Thoughts 
pm Tongue draws forth, or ſpins forth thrids of diſ- 
COUTIC, | 


# 


Of Youth, 


Outh ought to have good and grave Counſels, and ſolid 
ſtudies ro po them) for if the bottoms or keel of life be 

not ballanced, the ſayls of vanity will over-turn their Ship of 
happineſs : for it is not thoſe hight Com, tha Parents do 
vulgarly uſc to give their Children, that make them wiſe; as 
ſaying, Take heed of catching: cold, or not eating ſuch and ſuch 
mears, or teaching them how to put off their hat, or making a 
Leg with a good grace, though that doth well, nor yer to keep 
them too hard totheir ſtudies, for it makes them moſt common- 
ly pedandick ; butto ſend them abroad to learn to know the 
orld, that they may know men, and manners, to ſee/ſeyeral 
Nations, and to obſerve ſeycral Natures, Cuſtoms, Laws, and 
K 2 Ceremonies, 
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Ceremonies, their Wars, or Conmra@ts of Peace , thus they 
may come to be good Stareſmen, or Commanders in War, and 
be able to do their Country good ſervice, and to get to them- 
ſelves honour and fame : beſides, the knowledge of the world 
gives a ſatisfaRion to the mind z for when they ſee there is a 
change, and misfortunes that are not to. be avoyded, they will 
not make every little croſs an afflition, bur take afflitions as 
things neceſlary, and ought to be born with patience , and by 
this ſhall they live more happily, and dye more willingly. 


Of the breeding of ( hildren. 


Hildren ſhould be taught at firſt, the beſt, plaineſt,and pureſt 
of their language, and the moſt ſignificant words, and 
not, as their nurſes teach them, a ſtrange kind of gibbridge, bro- 
ken] c of their own making, w ich is like ſcraps of ſc- 
veral meats heapt together,or haſh'd, mixt, or minced:{o do the 
the of — z aS for example, when Nurſes tcac 
children to go, in of laying go, they ſay do, do, and inſtead 
of ſaying come to me, they ſay tum to me, and when they new- 
ly come out of a fleep, and cannot well open their eyes, they 
do not ſay My Child cannot well open his, or her eyes, but my 
chid tant open its nies, and when they ſhould bid them ſpeak, 
they bid them peak, and when they ſhould ask them if they will 
or would drink, they ask them it they will dinck, and fo all the 
reſt of their language they reach Children, is after this man- 
ner, when it is as eaſy for thoſe that learn Children to ſpeak, 
and more eaſy for the Children to learn, plainly, and the right 
language, than this falſe language, which ſerves them to no uſe, 
bur only takes up ſo much the more time to learn to ſpeak plain, 
and as they ſhould do, which time might be imployed in the 
underſtanding of ſenſe, which is loſt in words And it is not on- 
ly the fooliſh, and ill-bread nurſes that ſpeak to Children thus, 
but their Fathers, which many times are accounted Wiſemen , 
and their Mothers diſcreet Women, which my thinks is ve 
ſtrange, that wiſe and rational men,when they talk to Children, 
ſhould ſtrive to make themſelves Children in their ſpeech, and 
not rather ſtrive to make Children ſpeak like wile men : yer ſuch 
is the power of cuſtom, that wiſemen will follow it, although ir 
be unneceflary, uneaſy, and fooliſhly hurtful; for certainly this 
broken compounded and falſe language they teach Children, is 
ſo Iniprinted in the Brains, as it can hardly be rubbed our again, 
and the Tongue gets ſuch a habit of an ill and falſe —_—_— 
tion, as when they are grown to men and womens eſtate, their 
ſpecch flows not (o caſy nor ſweet, nor their rongue tnoves nor 
voluble nor ſmoath, as other ways they would. Likewiſe 
they learn them the rudeſt language firſt, as to bid them fay ſuch 
a onc Lies; or tocall them Rogues and the like names, and then 
| laugh 
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eyes, and then they run about to knock their heads againſt the 
doors, poſts, and tables, to break their Legs over ſtools, threſh- 
holds, or torun into the fire, where many times they deform 
themſclves with the miſchiefs that follow ; or to hide themſelves 
behind hangings and o1d cubbords, or dirty holes, or the like 
laces, where they foul their cloaths, diſaffe&t the Brain with 
ſtincks, and are m_ chokt with durt and duſt Cobwebs, and 
Spiders, Flys and the like getting upon them ; alſo to role 
x —— likewiſe = Rs their heads, when -_ 
cing might be learned with the feet, as cafy as tumbling in 
ſevcral poſtures, and to ſtand upon the head ; and is it not as ca- 
ſyro learn them to write, and read, as to build houſes with 
Cards * they are both but making of figures, and joyning toge- 
ther; and is it not as caſy to learn themthe Globe, as to play at 
Crnds? anda natagculy to tell them of Arts and Sciences, 
astotell them feigned and fooliſh tales of Tow Them,and of Spi- 
rits, and the like, trighting them ſp much as makes them of ti- 
morous natures, and Effeminar S ? when, Children would 
take as much delight in Arts Sciences, nay more, if they 
were taught them ar firſt, Likewiſe it were as caſy, and leſs dan- 
ger,to teach them to yalt, which is neceſſary for horſemen, 
as to climb a Pear-tree and the like ; and likewiſe it were as ca- 
ſy IAA —_—_— wm or hold it in a 
defenſive re, as to at r Chick. Quaits, or 
the like x Snrefare it 1s —_ X wo are ſo few i 
when Children are bread fo fooliſhly; ſo many ſo unhand- 
ſomely behaved, when Children aze bred ſo rudely ; ſo many 
Cowards, when Children are bred ſo fearfully zſo many defor- 
med, when Children are _ ſuch dangerous,miſchicyous, and 
hurtful ſports ; ſo many falſe, when they are taught totell lyes 
from their Cradlcs, as thinking it no vice, or fault in Children 
and many more examples might be given of the ill breeding of 
Children. 


Of Centlewomen that are ſent to 
7 board Schools. £ 


T* is dangerous to put Women to board Schools, unleſs 
their Parents live ſo diſorderly, as their children may g 
wicked or baſe by their examples ; for moſt commonly in - x 
Schools ps dn more vicesthan good manners for it is a 
pam neroartion CS 
to brcod up many, as for one Woman to breed up twenty young 
K 3 aids, 
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Maids ; it is true, they may educate their Perſons, but it is a doubr 
whether they do,or can educate their minds;they may learn them 
to ſing well, but it is a queſtion whether they learn them to 
think well; they may learn them meaſures with the feet, and mi- 
ſake the meaſures of a good life; they may learn them to write 
by rule, but forget the rues of modeſty. 

For the danger is in thoſe Schools, where a great manyGentle- 
women of ſeveral Familics and Births, degrees of ages, various 
humours, different diſpoſitions, narures and qualities, do like 
ſeveral ſorts of fruits, which when they are gathered and hea- 
ped together, ſoon putrifie and corrupr, and ſome become 
rotten at the Coar, where if every Pear, Aple, and Plum were 
layd even by themſelves apart, in a dry and clean place, they 
would be ſound, wholeſome, and laſt as long as their natures 
were to laſt: ſo if young Women were bred nngly, carefully, 
and induſtriouſly one by one, rhere would be no danger they 
ſhould learn from each other crafts, diſſembling, fraud, ſpight, 
ſlander, or the like; beſides where,there are many together ot ſc- 
yeral diſpoſitions, they are not only apt tocatch rhe infeion of 
ill qualities from each other, *but many times they breed vices, 
which ruin themſelves, fortunes, and Families, and like Mag- 
gets conſume their Eſtates, or cat a hole thorough their repus» 
tation, 

Beſiges, all beard Scholars-of the Efteminat ſex are like ſale- 
mear dreſt at a Cooks ſhop, which alwaies taſts of the drippin 
= or ſmoke ; ſo moſt commonly thoſe that are bred at Schools, 

ave a {mack of the School, at leaft in their behaviour, 'that is a 
conſtrainrneſs , but the exerciſes although they are commenda- 
ble in Women of quality, yer it is not theſe exerciſes or vertues 
(as they call them) in 1taty, which give them good breeding, 
bur to inſtru their youth with uſctul knowledge, to correa 
their ignorance with righrunderſtanding, to fertle their mind to 
virtue, to govern their paſſions by reaſon, to rule their unſati- 
able or diſtempered appetites with temperance, to teach them 
noble princip:cs, honourable ations , modeſt behaviours, ci- 
vil demeanours, to be cleanly,pitient, and pious, which none can 
teach cither by example, or wſtructions, or both, but thoſe thar 
have been nobly bred themlſclves, 


How a Gentleman ought tobe bred,and 
ſpend his time. 


Gentleman ought to be $kilful in the uſe of his Sword, 

in the manage of Horſes, to Vault, to VVraſtle, to Dance; 

rſt defends his Honour and Country, the next is for Com- 

mand in Cavalry, the third makes him ready in the day of Bat- 

tle ro Horſe himſelf, the fourth g—_ from being overcome 
by a Clown or Pezant, for the ſlig 


in VVraſtling will over- 
come 
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come great ſtrengths ; the fifth gives his limbs a graceful mori. 
on. His exerciſes bould be uline : for better it were to ſce 
a Gentleman ſhooe an tlorſe, than to play on the Vial, or Lute, 
Virginal, or. other muſtcah inſtruments for that ſheweth rhe 
command Man hath over Beaſt. Or to carry a burthen on his 
back, than to fir idely at Cards or Dice : for Idleneſs is like the 
ſluggiſh Worm, that is geither able to help nor defend it (elf, 
Or ut were better ſce a Genelteman hew down trees, or dig in the 
bowels of the earth among minerals, than -painting, or pencil- 
ling: for that ſhews manly ſtrength, command and foree over 
the hardieſt of natures works. fo as it be voluntary and not ffa- 
vidh. It is more manly to be a Souldier, than 2 Clerk, not that a 
Gentleman ſhould be-rough and rude like Savages, and onlyto 
have force like a Beaſt, but to be like a God above all other 
Crearures, and tobe like a God is never to be Idle, nor to be 
imployed bur abour things that tend to ſome uſeful, noble, and 
glorious cnd- 


Swimming 1s not very uſeful for 
a Gentleman. 


TS be skiltul in Swimming brings nothing to a mans honour, 
it is only ufcful in the time of danger, and a man runs grea- 
ter hazards inthe gaining that Art, than the advantage he 1s like 
to get by it, and had berrer adventure his life; if ſuch a miſchance 
ſhould happen to be required,to fwim, than to adventure it every 
day inthe lcarning it: for if the Cramp take him, or the Stitch, 
or the Cholick,or a Weed inſnarling any part of himyhe is gone, 
and many other accidents may chance to drown him, ſo that 
ſwimming is more dangerous than honourably ſafe, and a Gen- 
tleman ſhould learn firſt choſe ARtons that bring Honour, then 
thoſe for Safety; a man ſhould learn firſt how to Aſſault his foe, 
and then to Detend himlelt, and Swimming is more to ſave his 
life than get a fame, 


A Gentlemans Study. 


Gentleman ſhould not be ignorant, but know all the good 

is tO be known, and the bad, or elſe he can hardly know 
what is beſt; yet leave the practice of the worſt to the inferior: 
bur his ftudy ſhould be Navigation, Fortification, ArchiteRure, 
Culrure, Water-works, Fire-works, and the like, which Studics 
are profirable ro his Country, beth for Strength, Plenty, and 
Ute, which make a Kingdom flouriſh ;*for every man ſhould, 
like a Bce, bring Honyto the Hive, and not, like the cffeminat 
Drone, ſuck our the ſweet, and-1dely live upon the Heroick 
labour of others ; but to ſtudy-Laws is rather to ſtudy _— 
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than ſcrtlement, to ſtudy -p—_ is rather to ſtudy Controver- 
ſy than ſalvation, to ſtudy Philolopby is to ſeek that they can- 
not find,toſtady Hiſtory isto ſtudy Lys more than Lives, where 
a Gentleman ſhould ſtudy Truth, cop practice Jy- 
ſtice; a little Rhetorick doth well to cloath his mind in foft 
numbers, trim it with handſome phraſes; and a Gentleman 
ſhould conyerſe with Poetry, for Poetry ſweetens the nature, 
not ſoftens it, to make it facil, but civilizes it, making it cour- 
teous, affable, and converſable, inſpiring the-mind with high 
and noble thoughts, which is the way to be inſhrined in honou- 
rable Fame ; Like an Urn that keeps the aſhes of the body from 
being ſcattered and loſt, ſo Fame keeps good deeds in the Urn of 


the memory. 
Bred with the M uſes. 


== that are bred up with the Muſes are moſt commonly 

of ſweet diſpoſitions, Civil and Courteous in their beha- 

viour, Pleaſant and Wirry ih their diſcourſe, Noble and Heroick 

in their aRions, Free and Generous jn their diſtributions, Grate- 

| ful for obligarions, Compaſſionate tothe miſcrable, and Chari- 
table to the diſtreſled, , 

Butthoſe that are born. Poets arc ingenuous by nature, and 
prone to invention, quick in apprehenſion, various in imagina- 
tion or conception, their thoughts work generouſly, en- 
tertain their time conſtantly, and are the beſt Companions to 
life, where- Fancy preſents ſeveral Scenes, and Wir ſpeaks the 
Prologues, 

Truc Poets and natural Philoſophers are rather born ſuch,than 
learn'd to be ſuch : for/it is a natural Ingenuity that creates fine 
fancies, and produceth rational opinions. 


. Of Poetry. 


S for Poetry, although it fits not in the firſt form in Wil- 
doms Schoo! nor the ſecond, yet it firs on the third; for on 

the firſt form fits Honeſty, that is to be honeſt for honeſtics ſake, 
not out of by ends, cither for profit, credit, or other reſpeRs 
that it brings,but out of Juſtice; The next isRule or Moderation, 
which is to rule our ations, and moderate our appetites;for men 
may mean well, yet ourof indiſcretion may run themſelves into 
many crrors, not only in offending themſelves, bur in offending / 
hich may cauſe repentance, and he is the 


EE et etnies tha 
wilett man that to repent rating apperire 
for whoſoever goeth + 


| beyond the rule of Reaſon cauſcth a 
inſtead of a pleaſure, a loathing 'or hate inſtead of a releascot 
deſire; for there is an old ſaying and a true, Too much of a good 
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thing is ſtark naught, In the next place comes in Poetry, wheres 
in ;> included Muſick and are s. Which s-Number and 
Meaſurc, Judgement and Fancy ; Imitation and Invention 1tis 
the fineſt work that, Nature hath gnade z for'it amines the Si. 
rits to Devotion, it fires the Spizitsg0 Aﬀtion, it bettots Love;: ir 
abatcs Hare, it tempeB Anger, it aſſwageth Grief, it caſeth Pain, 
increaſcth Joy, allays Fear, and ſweetens the whole life of Man, 
by playing {0 well upon the Brain',' as ir ſtrikesthe ſtrings of the 
Heart with Delight, which makes the Heart to dance , and keeps 
the Mind. in tunc , whereby the; /Thoughts' moye. cqually iÞ a 
round Circle, where Love fats inthe as Miſtris, and es 
For if Wiſdom is the way to Happineſs, and Happinebs lives: is 
Delight, and Delight in the Spirits , then Poetry is a part af 
w_—_ om , ſince it 1s a Commander of that part and Eſſence of: 

an. ; ; 


The Paſtime' of Wit. 


IT chears the Heart, refreſheth the Spirits, defi 

the Mind,  cazertains the Thoughts , Meclan-' 
choly, dreſſes Joy, mourns with Sarrow, pleaſcili Lovers, ex-- 
cuſeth Falſhoods , mends Faults, begs Pardons | Wit is a fine. 
Companion , cither in private Cloſers, full Courts, or in lon 


Travels. Wit is neither troubleſome, nor chargeable. Wir 
no bottome , bur is like a perpetual Spring. Wir is the Sun of 
the Brain. 

F 


- 
# , 


T be diſ-efteem Youth hath of. «Ave. i \ 


Outh deſpiſeth Age , and thinks, that becauſe they are not 
full of Vanity, they have not ſo much Knowledge ; Where 
Age pityeth Youth , remembring, their preſent Knowledge was 
got at the charge of their youthfull follyes: Bur Youth ( be- 
heving nothing but whar their preſent Humour leads them unto, 
and Feix und:geſted Brain preſents vnto thera ) ſaich , than 
Old Brain is rotten nat comparing Nefer's Brain, : which 
old in Ycars, but ſound in Judgement and Ferobaam's Junta, 
which was young in Years, and weak in Counſel; Bur one Ne+4 
for's Brain is able to turn all young Brains , and make them fo 
difly , that they (ball not know what todo: For froih | 
Counſel procecds vain Dcligos. fruitleſs Travels, hard Ad- 
yentures , and ſucceſyleſs Kndsz but from the Counſel off the 
ed, Danger is walled oux, and Peace-iv kept-Hrithin 3'-and 
w muſt War, they rake nov » bur Prudence, to 
c Errours ahas. Youth commits, Age'is 


Ow uide ;, And : FE Cotkis 
into rocific | hoogh omen age Pad. timeay 
Youthisa kind of caters Sexe hn, —— 
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Head nor Tail ; for they begin without Probabilities, and end in 
Ruins; when Age begins wiſely , and crids ſucceſsfully, 
Wherefore iris better to tuke Aged Men , ballanced with Wif- 
dom, than Young Mcn with Empty Heads; or elic a Head filled 
with raſh Folly, or light Vanities. 


_ 


The Virtues of Age. 


GE is carefull, warchfull, circumſpeR, ſolid, and grave , 
flow, but fare ; knows Buſineſs, Time, and Men ;, Con- 
, ſecret 3.9 we , and temperate; Their AﬀeRions are 
placed upon Worthand Merit, and love where they ſhould ;, fo 
that Age is wiſe , for it makes Conſideration to _ the Gate, 
and Reaſon to lead the way. I ſpeak not here of Old Men , for 
thoſe can onely be called old , where Time hath made a defeRt 
in their Memory and Underſtanding z fo that ſome may neyer 
come to be old ; although live long z for Age hath more 
power over the Body , than the Mind : But as a Woman is at 
the/height.and ripeneſs of her at the years of 20. fo a 
Man is at the height and ripeneſs of Underſtanding about the 
years of 50. | For by that time he may arrive by his experience to 
the knowledge of attaining to be a Wiſe man, 


The Defefts of Ape. 


GE is coyetous and griping , ſuperſtitious and fearful, 
miſtruſttull and jealous, teſty and froward , dull and 
heavy » lazy and ſlothfull , forgerfull, and tedious in their dif. 
courle z neither have they great affeRion to any thing , or for 


any thing. 
A Young Man not a Wiſe Man. 


T is as impoſſible for a Young Manto be a Wiſe Man , as for « 
—— them that cannot read their A, B, C. to read any Book, or tv 
k before they have learnd,or to go before they have ſtrengrh: 
= CR an be prone gon 7 Knowledge £ which Know- 

e is got by Experience, Experience is the Child 
Time. forthodeh there pe Ferre, 1 live long, and tn 
lictle , yer there are none, that have lived but a little while , that 
can know muchy which is Youth: For Youth may know much 
for Youth , bur nor 3 for Knowledge confiſteth in the 
weight and meaſure of things ſo thats Young Man may have 
a little flaſh of Wit, but nota folid Underſtanding , nds Young 
Man may be a Il Man, butnotz knowing wiſe Man, 2 
Young Man may be a Virtuous Man ,-but not a Valiant Man , 
fn | for 
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for it will rake up ſome time to know what true Valour is; and 
as Time adds tothe ſtature , and ſtrength of Bodies, ſo it gives 
ſtature, and ſtreagth of Knowledge, found clearneſs of Under- 
ſt:nding, which without it cannot be. 


Touths virtue. 


Outh is baſhfull , pitifull, charitable, pious, quick and nim- 

ble, merry and lively, cleanly and neat, liberal, loving and 

kind: Bur Vanities, which arc the Attendants , and Follawers 

of Youth, in Age cither come to be Vices, ar clic are turned 
away like idle Companions as they are. 


T he Follyes of Youth. 


Outh is ſudden, raſh, deſperate in their aRions z as, to ven- 
ture withour all reaſon, or likelyhaod; lavifh and pro- 
digalz for their Moncy is too heavy for their Mind, till it be 
ſpent. and their Lands trouble their way, till they be fold , they 
are deboyſt with Women , Gaming , and Wine z they are yain 
and fantaſtical in their Faſhions, Garbs , and Clathes z they are 
various, and uneonſtant z tor they will loye one day to madneſs, 
and the next day hate to abhorridneſs; they —_— of de- 
layes; for it they may not have what they d, they will 
hardly take it when they may and they are ſo conceited , and 
ſclf-loved, as they believe all love them, and admire them, when 
few carc or think of them then are ſocredulous, and be- 
lieye all for truths and ſo open and free , that they cannot keep 
counſel. So Youth loves all things that are not his, but carcs for 
nothing that is his own. - 


What becomes, or not becomes Ape. 


art of Youth, as Dancing, Singing, playing on Mu- 
Fick, and the likez or to wear gay Ribbons Renkem or 


Clothes; or to (ce him Amorous anton in Loyec z-or to 
uſe any light Geſtures, or Diſcourſes, which in Youth are graces 
to adorn them, but in Age they are ads todeform them: Bur 
therc is none ſo Aged, that Acms become not, ſo long as he can 
bear them, or wear his Sword ; for they arc the of 


T Here is nothing ſo ungratefull as to ſec Age to a& the 


his Courage , and Valour , the which he ſhould never forſake ; 
for a Valiant Man lives in Active Courage, and dyes in Paflive , 
when he can At no more, 
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Of Fools. 


ſings Songs,and crycs at his Miſtrifſes Feet, complains of 
Cupid's Cruelty : but whoſoever entertains his love , he 
deſpiſcth z and whoſoever deſpiſeth him, he dyes for, and yet 
lives. : 
The Self-conceited Fool is one that ſcorns ro take counſel ; 
and doth not onely think his Fancyes the fulleſt of wit, and his 
udgement the wiſeft , and his Ations the regulareſt, bur thar 
is Houſe, his Horſe, his Do ,any thing is beſt; not for the Con- 
veniencies of his Houſe , or - the beautifull ArchireQures , or 
for the ficuation; or.chat his Horſc is the ſtrongeſt, or ſoundeſt, or 
beſt natur'd, or choyccſt colour'd, or pertecteſt ſhaped, or fulleſt 
of ſpirit , or ſwifteſt of race , or ſureſt of foot; or that his D 
is the beſt Hound to hunt withall , or the beſt Spaniel to couc! 
withall, or the beſt Grey- hound'to run withall | or the beſt Ma- 
Riff 16 fight withall : So thar it is nor for the worth , or benefit 
which he receives from any thing, that makes him loye, or cſteem 
of it But he thinks whatſoever is good, pleaſant, or profitable, 
is created ſo by being his. 
The Humorſome Fool is one that doth nothing for Reaſon , 
but our'of Will. 
The Paſſionate Fool will be Cholerick , Jealous, Malicious , 
Envious, Sullen, Merry , and Loves, and Hates, and knows not 


- HE Amorous Fool is one that fighs out Love-verſes, 


why. 

The Fearfull Fool ſhuns his own ſhadow, and is Poetical in 
his vain Fears, in creating Fancies of Terror , wherein he makes 
Life a Torment, having alwaies the pains of Death upon him, 

The Impatient Fool is all for the preſent; for he thinks his 
Throat cut , untill he be ſatisficd in his defires; a day to him is 
asa thouſand years z nor he {carce thinks of Heayen, becauſe he - 
enjoys it not, 

The Luxurious Fool thinks of nothing, but to pleaſe his 
Senſes; he knows no Compaſſion , he neither regards Health , 
Honour, nor Profit, Eaſcand Idlenefs are his dear Compani- 
ons,”and his Natural Aﬀe&tion is Voluptuouſneſs, 

The Slaviſh Fool will do any a& through Fear. 

The Learned Fool admires, and is in love with all othet Lan- 
guages befideshis own ;, for if he were bred with the Greek , or 
Hebrew, which are counted themoſt fignificant, he would pre- 
fer Low Dutch,>which hath the leaſt Compaſs , before ir. He is 
onethat is Proud';*in being acquainted with ſeveral Authors ; 
although his Acquaintance opprefferh his Memory, ſmothets his 
Judgement by the multitude of Opinions, kils his Health by his 
=_ , deſtroys his Natural Wit by the tranſplantings and in- 
pra tings of what he reads. Then he is ſo bound up to Rules, as 
e gives himſelf no zeaſonable Liberty. The 
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The Talkative Fool loves not to hear any body ſpeak but® 
himſclf , neither will he let them for he ſpeaks ſo faſt , as he 
permits not , nor gives room for any other to take plzge ; in- 
ſomuch, as what with his loud , faſt, and tedious diſcourſe , he 
will make his Hearers deat. tn 

The Superſtirtious Fool is an Obſeryer of Times, Poſtures , 

Figures, Noyes, Accidents, and Dreams , and many ſuch like. 
As for Times, they will not begin a Journey , or marry, or buy 
Land, or build, or begin any work , but on ſuch Days as appear 
to be lucky. For Dreams, if they dream their Teeth fall out of 
their head, or of Flowers, or Gardens, or of any thing green; or 
the like, or to ſee their Faces in a Glaſs, or to fall froma Pre- 
Cipice, or _ at Weddings, they think it Fatal. For Noyſes, 
the howling of Dogs, the croaking of Ravens ; the ſinging of 
Crickets, the skreeching of Owls.. For Accidents, the bleeding 
' three drops at the Noſe, Iron molds, the Right Eye itching, 
Salt falling tothem. For Poſtures, or Figures as a Hare to run 
croſs them , or to ſtumble at the Door. Inſomuch as they never 
enjoy any preſent Recreation, for fear of an evil Accident. 

The Venturous Fool thinks all deſperate Actions bonourable 

Valour; asto go into the Field for Battel unarmed , or to wear 
ſomething as a mark for the Enemy to ſhoot at , ortogive the 
Encmy any advantage ; Where the Honour of the Valiant is , 
to bear, and not to be beaten: For he isa Fool that will give his 
Enemy ground. And others think it a Valour to leap over 
Hedges, and Ditches, and Gates, to jump over dangerous places, 
ro {wim , or make their Horſes ſwim over large, great, and deep 
Rivers; orto try Experiments upon themſelyesz and all tono 
purpoſe, but to ſhew what they dare do. Whereas true Yalour will 
donone of theſe Actions, unleſs it be upon ſtrong neceſſities ; 
asto ayoyd and hinder a great danger : but Fools have neither 
Foreſight to prevent, nor Judgement to chooſe, nor Patience to 
ſuffer ; neither will they take any example; to avoyd cither In- 
conyenience , or Danger ; they run blindfold into all Actions , 
(and asthe Proverb ſaith, They leap before they look) and ſtumble 
at Straws; and cither they ſo trouble themſelves with what may 
come, as they never enjoy the preſent,, or they confider the fu- 
rure time ſo little ,. as they are deſtroyed before they are aware, 
Bur as Fools make all things worſe than they are , in not giving 
them the right uſe: ſo Wiſe Men prevent Evils by their fore- 
fight, mend what is bad, ſhun Danger , and what cannot be 
avoyded, they bear with Patience, 

I haye heard ſay, that the World i 45 one great Fool, in which, 
ſay ſome , the wiſe , though there be very few , are buried inthe 
Rubbiſh of Fools , without Monuments, But that laying is both 
fooliſh, and unjuſt, . as to Condemn all, becauſe there- is Folly 
in the moſt : But Envy and Malice may bark , yet they cannot - 
bite z therefore the Wiſe live in Renown , when Fools ſhall be 
ſcatrered as Duſt before the Wind, 

| | The 
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The Bufy Fool is one that had rather break his head at his 
Neighbours door, than keep it whole at home ; he ftrivesro de- 
cide ad perty Quarrels , wherein he is fure to get the hatred of 
one fide, if not both ; he is rhe Hackney for News, lading him- 
ſelf at the Poſthouſe, and disburthening himfelf to all he mcers , 
he is more concerned with a forein Embaſſador , though he hath 
no uſe of him. rhan the Embaſſador is with his Embaflagesz he 
never faileth Seſſions, and Aﬀzes, nor Executions ; he riſerh 
early , he eats haſtily , walks faſt , gocth ro Bed lare 5 and his 
Thoughts beat quicker than a Feaveriſh Pulſe , full of vain De- 
figns; offers his ſervice to all, although he is not able ro do any; 
he ſtrives to know all things, and takes not time to learn any 
thing ; he makes himſelf his greateſt Enemy. 

Vain-glorious Fool is one that ſers himſelf to the moſt 
publick view ; and if he hath ahy Eſtate , he ſpends it in vain 
Entertainment, he ſeems to deſpiſe thoſe things he coyers moſt g 
he readv;his Letters in the Streets, as he rides, or walks , to have 
the People think he is a Man of great bulineſs, although they be 
Letters of his own writing ; he makes his Horſe pranſe ar a fair 
Ladies door, or walks by, and looks up often , as if he had ſome 
Intereſt there, when the Lady knows him not, or would deſpiſe 
him if ſhe did ; When any one vifics him , he calls for his Ser- 
vant , asking where his people are , complains they are never at 
home to watt, when the moſt he hath is but a Lacquey and a 
Groom: Sometimes he will pull out his Handkerchicf , as for 
uſe, and two or three pieces of Gold ſhall come forth with it, and 
ſcatter on the Ground, as if his Pockets were full , when he laid 
rhoſe Picces there of purpoſe; and when he reads a Letter of 
News that he hath borrowed , he will take out as many more as 
will fill a Bag, that he may be thought a man of great bulineſs. 
He is like Alchimy , that makes a great ſhew , bur hath little 
worth. 

The Exceptious Fool is one that thinks that all which is Gaid , 
or was meant, is againſt him, he hates whiſpering or laughing 
in any beſides himſelf, and is jealous of all men, he is as a 
Troubled Water, where no Beaſt will drink. 

The Cautious Fool is alwaics conſidering , but neyer re- 
ſolving. 

The Credulous and Incredulous , the one belicyes againſt all 
Reaſon, the other will believe no Reaſon ar all. 

The Facile Fool can deny nothing ; he will promiſe that he 
knows not how to perform ; he followeth not Good , becauſe ir 
is beſt; nor ſhuns Evil, becauſe ir 1s worſt ; for he followeth as 
Perſwaſion leads, not as Reaſon guides. 

The Inconſtant Fool is one ſhuns all things which he knows ; 
be will be a Friend to death for a day , and the next as great an 

z he hath no ſertlemenr , neither for his Soul, Body, nor 
Eſtate; he hath more ſeveral Coloursthan the Camelion , and 


more Shapes than Protew« ; he is as a Labyrinth, where none can 
find a ſure way, The 
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The Impertinent Fool is alwaics asking ſuch queſtions as can- 
not be refotyed ; offers his ſervice where there 1s no occaſion , 
or uſe of itz requeſting thoſe things that cannot be granted ,, ſo as 
he will ncither by denyecd, reſolved, nor counſelled. 

The Prodigal Fool is like a weak Stomack, that whatſoeyer 
it reccives, it caſts forth ; which makes his Purſe like his Body , 
to dyc of a Conſumption. 
The Extravagant is like the Prodigal , onely his way is more 
Various. 
The Kind , Fond , and Tender- hearted Fool, is one that will 
promiſe, or part with any thing tharhe hath for the preſent ,- but 
nts himſelf as ſoon as he hath done, he embraceth all 

things , but flings them away before he knoweth whar he had z 
his Heart is ſoftned with ſudden pity , but is hardned with little 
time; ſothat it is variety of ObjeQs that makes that Paſſion work. 

The Aﬀeced Fool is one that ſpeaks alwaies in phraſes, and 
proportions the diſtance of Time between his words , his Coun- 

tenance , and his Diſcourſes , with ſeveral poſtures of his Face , 
and his Hand , are like the Vane, or Weather-cock of a Houſe, 

' which is alwaics in motion, and for its Garb, ir is cither ſo looſe, 

as if there were a ſolution of his Joynts , or elſe fo ſtiff, as if he 
had no Joynts at all ; hbe-neither cats, drinks, firs, walks, ſpeaks, 

flecps , or any Natural AR, bur he dothir ina particular, and 

Aruficial form. 

The Fantaſtical Fool is wedded to ſtrange ſingularities, 


Men ought not to flrive for Superiority with 
Women. 


EE is cither a Fool, or a Coward, that ſtrives for the 
preheminency with a Woman; a Coward, becauſe he 
domineers over Weakneſs; a Fool , to diſpute with 

Ignorance. For Men ſhould uſe Women as Nurſes do Chil- 
dren, ſtrive to pleaſe, and yield to them in all things , but what 
will do them harm: As not to (uffer them to degrade themſelves 
of their Honours by their Wantonnes,or to ſpend their Eſtate by 
heir Vanity , or deſtroy their Health by their ill orders, but 
ſtrive to delight them, giving them Liberty in all Honourable 
and Honeſt Recreations, in moderate Expences, and harmlefs 
Vanities : But he thar' ſtrives with bis Wife, to win the Breeches, 
would have never had the wit to have fought the Bartels of 
Ceſar, For a Gallant Man will never ſtrive for the Breeches 
with his Wife, but preſent her withthe whole Suit , as Doublet , 
Breeches, and Cloak, and all the Appurtenances thereunto, and 
leave himſelf onely his Sword to prote@ her. Itis more honour 
for a Manto be led Captive by a Woman, thai to: contend by 
reſiſtance; , for a Mancan receive no diſhonour to be taken Pri- 
ſoner by: the Efteminat 'Sex , for where a Gallant Man ftrives 

to 
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to beat off ether Shackles,, with Courage to overpower it , 

he willingly yiclds to the Effeminat Bands, and takes tow as 

Wreaths of Flowers , rather than Chains of Slavery. Bur the 
re true Gentry comes from Merit, from whence proceeds all 

Noble and Heroick AQtions. 


Of Women. 


Ome jgtheir Praiſes of Women , ſay, ne never ſpeak bur 
their words are too many in number for the weight of the 
c 


nſe z beſides, the ground of their Diſcourſe is impertinent , 
as Enquiries, who dined, and who ſupped at ſuch a Tabic ; whar 
Looks, Words, and Actions, paſt amongſt the Company , what 
Addreſſes ſuch a Man made to ſuch a Woman , and what En- 
couragement they receiv'd in their Courtſhips z then, who was at 
Court, who atChurch, or flandering , or defaming one an- 
other ; or bragging of themſelves, what Clothes they have , or 
will have, what Coaches, or Lacqueys, what Love-fervants they 
have, or may have z what Men are like to dye for Love of them ; 
what Feaſt they made for-ſuch a Company , who:took them our 
to dance at ſuch a Ball , whouſher'd them out of Church , and 
who they ſaw there , -and not what they.heard there 3 and for 
their Paſtimes, ſay, they are ſeldome at home , unleſs itbe to re- 
ceive Viſits. | Neither are chey pleaſed with the Company of 
their own Sex for if there be no Man amongſt them , they are 
very dull, and as mute as one would wiſh, unleſs it be at a Goſ- 
ſipping, where a Cup of good Liquor runs about: But if a Man 
be amongſt them, of what Condition ſoeyer , but eſpecially a 
vain Young Man, then their Pipes are ſet to the higheſt note , 
and with ſuch ridiculous Laughter, as they ſeem neither ro ftand, 
or {ir ſtill ; orthey are dancing , playing , and toying with every 
thing : Bur ia their grave Dilcourſe they ſet their Countenanee, 
and twinkle with their Eyes} and contra their Mouth in a round 
Compatls, and ſpeak their Words finely , and they thar are not 
Handſom, as few Women think bur that they are ,, Or if they be 


erpeating of 060p9s 

roafly affected, 25 thote whodiſc 

they, it is no marvel if theMen be fo prevalent in their Amorons 

Adkzuts, fince the Wamen-do- fo calily yicld ; nay , Gay they 

they do- more than yield, for _ the Encmy to/berray 

themſclves, , But theſe cenſuring Perfans = ps cr 

for the Fanlts of a few oughc not to brand and - 
W 
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whole Sex; for ſurely there arenumbers of worthy and ho- 


nourable Women, in not onely ſeeming Chaſt, but bejag Chaſt, 
and know their Countenance muſt be modeſt, their Behaviour 
grave, their Diſcourſe rather enclining ro Silence than to 
Talk , Curteous, but not Familiar ; their ſtate muſt be rather 
above their Quality than beneath ir, rather Proud than Humble , 
for roo much Humility breeds Contempt. Beſides, there are 
thoſe that arc Patient, Pious, Truſty , Tracable to Virtue, 
Thrifty, Faſhionable, Conſtant, both Maids and Wives. 


Of Bawas. 


Awds do, like the Indiaps, that pick out the faireſt and bet 
B ſhap'd of their Priſoners that they take inthe Wars, feed- 
ing them fat like Beaſts , to offer to their Gods as Sacri- 
fice ; So Bawds chooſe the youngeſt and faireſt Women, and 
cheriſh them with the choyceſt and beſt kind of Diet, to fatten 
them, that they may be in good plight; and likewiſe garniſhing 
them forth with rich Clothes, like ſacrificing Garlands, that they 
may be more acceptable ro their Gods, which are Whore- 
maſters, that their Reward may be more; And many times they 
are brought to the ſlaughter of Honqur, and Honeſty, with Mu- 
fick, and Minſtrels, as the others are to the Altars ; and the Fire 
of Luſt deſtroys the one, as the Veſtal Fire doth the other:. ſo 
that Bawds are the Prieſts that ſacrifice Chaſtity, Honeſty , and 
Honour , and they preach Flattery, to perſwade and delude their 
Flock ,; the Text is Variety, per Application Pleaſure , their 
God is Cupid, and their Goddeſs Yenws , to whom they4iret 
their Prayers; the Pope, or Head of their Church, is Mammon, 
the God of Mon:y. 


Of the Diſſembling of: Women. 
L L Women are a kind of Mountebanks; for they would 
make the World believe they are better than che are 
and they do - they can * draw Company z an their jour pre 
ments is their Dreſſing , Singing , Dancing, Painting , 
like ; and when Men are —_ , they laugh ro ſee Shar Fools 
they were , to be taken with ſuch Toyes : for Womens ends are 
onely to make Men profels, and proteſt, lye and forſwear them- 
ſelves in tht admiration of them; for a Womans onely de- 
light is to be flatter'd of Men; for —_— not whether. they 
Jove truly, or ſpeak falſly, ſo they profeſs carneſtly; 
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Of Chaſtuy. 


Hofe Wornen that are Covetous of Gain , or Ambitions of 
Tittes of Honiour , or Amorons of Nature, or have been 
bred by ill Examples , are eafily perſwaded to looſe and unchaſt 
A&ions ; But thoſe Wotnen that conſider the Worth and Ho- 
nour that Chaſtity bringsto themſelves, and their Families , arc 
never corrupted z for they account it more Honour to dye a 
Martyr to Chaſtity, than to be Empreſs of the whole World by 
Wantonneſs : But Nature gives a Chaſt Mind , and a Virtuous 
ucation, an Honeſt Life 5 Burt Women that are Incontinent 
the moſt fouleſt and falſeſt Creatures of all Natures Works 
But thoſe that are Continent, are like what we imagine the nature 


of Angels to be, that is, Incorruptible, 


The Liberty of Women. 


# N forme Nations, Women have much more Liberty than in 
6thers, As for example , France, England, the teeth 
inces, Germany, and others, have more Freedome than 

Tw ky, Italy, Spain; not that thoſe Nations are lefs ſenſible of 
the honour of C im that Sex than the others, but that 
ate more confident of ther Virtue and Chaſtity, Or elſe, 

ly conſidering, Reſtraint is but a Whetſtone to Appetite z 
moſt Trayelters confirm , that thoſe Countryes that have 
moſt Reſtraint, have leaſt Chaſtity, The Lacedemonians may be 
an Example , who gave leave by their Laws, that any Man of 
their Nation might enjoy any Woman he fancyed; arid n6t 
onely ſo, but the Young Women and Men danced uncloathed 
in publick Theaters ; yet {o Modeſt and/Chaſt they were , that 
for many hundred years there was hardly known an Adultery 
committed. So that it is neither the freedome of Choyce, or 
Fiftion, or Bodics, that infe& one another, but the Mind, which 
is tifordetly edtrcartd : For Nature would be Chaſt , if Educs- 
e6tt were Honeſt , which is, to inſtru@ Youth with Noble Prin- 
Ep and Ptofitable Rules, and to let them know how beneficial 
aty Juſtice ad Propricty is to the orderly Life of 

Mihy and fo to breed them with Senſe and Reaſon, Knowledge 
4d Ulnderſtakding , or elſe Liberty is dangerous , eſpecially a- 
tokigft the inat Sex , if they Be not ballanced with wile 
Admonitiotis, ro make thetn ſwim ſteddy and even through the 
World, that the ovet-large Sails of Artibition may not overturn 
them , nor the Whirlwind of Evil Perſwafions may not ſwallow 
them, nor to be loſt in the dark Nights of Ignorance : but let the 
bright Star of vg + light them, and the Needle of Under- 
Nanding duc them, But the greateſt Storms that ſhipwrack 


- honeſt 
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» Is Civil Wars; for Civil Wars corrupt 
good Manners; eſpcially Women that are Sclf-admirers, which 
makes them(believe their own Praiſes, and yield to Flattery , rhe 
Chaſtity ; for Infinuating Deceit is moſt power- 
full in Civil Diſſention , both in Private Families , and Publick 
Commonwealths. 


Of Courtſhips. 


T 1s a fign a Lover grows weary of his Miſtris, when he 
begins to give her good and virtuous Counſel; as if a Man, 
that harh had enough of his Miſtris , ſhould perſwade her to go 
inco 4 Nunnery; andro go into a Nunnery, when a Woman is 
Oid, 1s |1ke ti,ofe that gointo an Hoſpital , when they are ready 
eo fall in pieces with the Poxz for to be Old is the Pox of Time, 
as the other is cc Pox of the pcs, for they are both full of 
Pain-, and dec:y of Nature, for Time and Diſorder works the 
ſame ffs; tor as Tune wears out the Body, ſo Diſorder tears 
out the Body. 


Of A dulteries. 


IN Marriage it is far worſe, and more Inconyeniencies come 
by the dilobedience of the Wife, and her Adulterics, than 
the Husband. For firſt, ſhe diſhonours her ſelf , infomuch as her 
Company 1s an Aipcrſion to all honeſt Women that frequent 
therein, which makes.che Chaſt to ſhun her Society. Next, ſhe 
is a diſhonour to the Family from whence fhe ſprung, and makes 
the World ſuſpe& the Chaſtiry of her Mother , for there is an 
old ſaying, Cat will after kind: . thus we ſee that the World is 
apr to judge from the Original, The third dithonour is to their 
Children; for were they never ſo Beautitull, and Virtuous, yet 
Families of Honour refuſe to match with them, unleſs they bring 
great advintage by rheir Wealthz and then none will receive 
them into their Stock , but thoſe whom Poverty hath eaten up ; 
for rhe diigrace is like the Leproſy , never to be cured; and it 
intects the whole Poſterity , and it gives Spots to the Family it is 
joyncd wirh, The fourth and laſt diſhonour is to the Husband ; 
for let a Husband of a diſhoneſt Wife be never ſo worthy a Man, 
yet her Foliycs thall lefſen the Eſteem of his Merits to the ge- 
neraliry of the World ; Although he have a great Valour, a 
flowing Generofity, a ſound Judgement , a fine Wir, and an ho- 
neſt Mind; well bred, Beaurtifull, Rich, Honourable, yet the 
vulgar part of the World will point at him, as a Fool, a Coward; 
and all they can think tobe bad in a Man ; nay thoſe excellent 
Virtues of Nature and Education , ſhall be dimm'd, and loſe 
their Gloſs eventothe Wite , —_ it be unjuſt ro miſ-prize 

2 one 
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one for the fault of the other: Yet ſuch is the nature of the 
World, as they will cenſure by what they can miſtruſt , as well 
as that can afſuredly know , and think that ſome Dctecs 
undivulged lye hid , which makes her prefer another in her Af- 
feRions before him ; and any thing that is deſpited , ſeems poor 
and inferiour at the firſt bluſh , unleſs they mcer with them chat 
value things as they are , and not as they ſeem , which few do 
for the moſt part of the World regard more the outſide than the 
inſide, and are carried away more by the ſhew than the ſubſtancez 
which makes ſo many miſtake, that they deſpiſe what they ſhould 
admire, and love what they ſhould hate , and hate what the 
ſhould love. This js the reaſon that Gallant, Worthy, and Wile 
Men are dilbonour by their diſhoneſt Wives. Belides the Dif- 
honour , the Inconveniencies are a_ay4 Firſt , it aboliſherh all 
lawfull and righe Inheritance, for t Child that is born in 
Wedlock, although begot by another Man, ſhall inherit the Hufſ- 
bands Eſtate , although it be known to be another Mans , by our 
Laws: Next, for the abuſcs of Induſtry , as tor the profit and 
pain of his Labour to go toa Stranger, Thirdly,tor the weakning 
of Natural AﬀeRion; for a Man that miſtruſts that all arc not his 
own, makes him not loye any, becauſe he cannot gueſle which are 
his ; rather, he hates all , for fear he ſhould love him that brings 
him Diſhonour, and Diſcontent , or at leaſt ſer the Parents upon 
the Wrack, with Fear and Grief, as afraid to miſtake their own , 
and grieve that their own may have too litcle AﬀeRion from 
them. Thence it takes away the tenderneſs of Aﬀecion from 
the Parents, and negleas and rigour to their Children , it makes 
diſobedience from Children co their Parents, for the diſgrace and 
wrong they reccive z ſo that Suſpicion is become the Maſter of 
the Houſe, and Shame the Miſtris, Untharktulme(s the Steward , 
and nothing is catertained but Diſcontents, 


Adulteries of Men. 


HE like Diſhonour and Inconvenience comes not by Adul- 
tery of the Husband , as the Wife ,, for the Children re- 
ceive no diſhonour by the Fathers Liberty , nor the Wife ve 
much $s for the worſt that can be thought , is , that ſhe is not 
pm—_ her Husband, cither in her Perſon, or in her Humour. 
ay, it begets rather a greater Luſter to her Merits, and ſets off 
her Virtues more to her Advantage ; as, to ſhew her Fortitude 
in Patience, her Conſtancy in Chaſtity , her Love in her Obedi- 
ence z which the World taking notice of, pities her hard For- 
tune in an unkind Husband ; and Pity proceeds rather from 
Love than Scorn, and gives the Diſhonour tothe Husband for 
his Inconſtancies, and not a Diſgrace to the Wife in being for- 
ſaken ; if ſhe have an approved Virtue , knowing it is Facility in 
being ſubjeR to change , not her want of Merit, bur the In- 
Conveniencics 
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conveniencics that come thereon; it is ruine to a Mans Eſtate ; 


Gifts, than for pure AﬀeRion : For fhough AﬀeRion ſue 

often, it ſpeeds bur ſeldome , when Gifts commonly prevail; 
and beſides, Charges is mulriplyed by their increaſe , the next 5 
apt to corrupt Noble Narures , by the practice of Diflembling , 
and Flatrery of the Enamoured , to grow Falſe and Deccitfull 
to all other, for Cuſtome is a Second Nature : Then this Amo- 
rous Love hinders all Bufineſs, and Afﬀairs of the World ; fo 
that it is not onely waſting his preſent Eſtate, but makes him un- 
capable of raifing anotherz tor although all Lovers are' m 

Ingenious and Induſtrious to obtain their Beloved, yet to- 

other things of the World they arc as dead. Next, as he is un- 


for Concubines are chargeable , for 5 are won oftner 


profitable for himſelf, fo he is not profitable for the Common- 


wealth, for he that hath his Mind tull of Women, can have no 
room for any thing elſe , beſides, his Heart is in his Miſtrifſes 
Breaſt : This kind of Love effeminates and degrades a Man of 
his Valour to all, but for his Miſtriſſes Love}, witneſs Mark 4n- 
thony. 1 mcan not all thoſe that are affeted tro Women; for 
Moderate Love gives an Edge to Valour : but thoſe that are 
ſwallowed up, and become wholly Lovers to be preciſe in Cupid's 
Temple, and are alwaies praying tg their Miſtris their Deity : 
bur their Goddeſs doth not alwaics hear their Prayers, which 
makes them go home totheir Melancholy Wives. 


Of F ealoufre. be 


Ealouſic in the Marricd Eſtate, is the Curſe of Mankind , it 
makes a Confuſion; and where there is Jealoufie , there 
tan be no Union : but it is not onely the Inconſtant Life that 
makes [calouſtes , but the Indiſcretion betwixt a Married Pair ; 
for Indiſcretion will raiſe up ſuch Jealouſies , — the Huſ- 
band and Wife be very honeſt, and true to the Wedlock Bed, as 
many times cauſeth a Divorce, or at leaſt ſuch a Diſquietneſs, as 
to make Home unpleaſant : But where the Marriage is o for- 
tunate, as their Humours agree, it is the happyeſt and the ſweeteſt 
Life z they leflen one anothers Grief, and increaſe one anothers 
ſo ; the very Noyſe of their Children is Muſick to their 
rs; Induſtry and Labour is a Recreation; to increaſe their 
Store is their Heppiach z their Houſe is their Heaven,and in So- 
Cicty are as Gods, to live in Peace. | 


Husbands are Nurſes, 


LL Married Mcn are but Nurſes; for all Nurſes tend 
A Children, in _ care they ſhould not fall and hurr 
t 


ſclyes, and to feed and cloath them,and to teach them to 80, 
an 
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and toguard them from harm : So Husbands provide for their 
Wives maintenance by their Induſtry , guard them and proteR 
them by their Valour, inſtruc and teach them by their Wiſdom, 
leſt they ſhould fall into Indiſcrertions : Bur Marriage moſt com- 
monly knocks ali quick Spirits onthe Head , and buries all Wit 
and Mirth, giving Life oncly to Care and Trouble. 


To Cry on ones IS edding Day. 


Rying on ones Wedding Day is like a King that begins his 
Reign in Blood z and althovgh he may prove full of Cle- 
mency, yet itis a ſign he will be a Tyrant all his Reign afrer: So 
Women may be happy after Bridal Tears, yer it prognoſticates 
but a Cloudy Lite. 


Of INAarriage. 


HE Cauſe why there be ſo many Unhappy Marriages , 
| is in the ——_——_———_— and the faulr is in the Parents 
not breeding their Children according to their Q11lity , 
or Eſtates; for ſome, their Breeding is too high for their Eft-rcs, 
and others too low for their Eſtates, and ities, and Dcgreess 
For lome, though they have great Eſtates, yet will bring up their 
Children in Dirt and Rags, and keep them ſhort of Means , and 
ſo much under their Power, as when they come to be Maſters of 
an Eſtate, and Family, and not knowing before the uſe of Goods 
and Liberty, they b:come Prodigal Spendthrifts, and Inconftant 
Husbands, in not being acquainted enough with the Vanitics of 
the World , todeſpiſe them for the World ; and Vanitics, the 
more they be known, the leſs they are admired, loved , or re- 
arded. Others again, that are of a high Degree , and having 
ow Fortunes, think to humble their Children by their breeding, 
to make their Minds agree with their Fortunes , and leave them 
to the Converſation of mean and mechanick People , as Ser- 
vants, and the like ; whereby they can learn nothing that is No- 
ble, and Honourable , bur Sharking, Swearing, Drinking, Ly- 
ing, rude in their Behaviour, ruff in their Converſation, mean in 
their PraQtices; when moſt commonly the Son marries the 
Chamber-maid, and the Daughter the Serving man , not know- 
ing the difference of betrer Company : bur finding their Errour 
afterwards, it moſt commonly makes them Unhappy all the reſt 
of their Lives, and repining at the Advantages that they thought 
hey had loſt, and might haye had, for Time brings Con- 
fideration, and Confideration many times Repentance , to think 
with themſelves how they might have advanced their Eſtates by 
their Marriages, and what Incquality there is in their Births , 
making them deſpiſe their Choyce z 40 as they run into two ex- 


rremes ; 
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tremesz the Firſt, in being over-fond, in marrying ſo ſoon, and 
uncqually, and after, having ſo mych, as they regard nothing, or 
plcatc themſclves with any thirtg that is ar Home , ſo as they (eek 
what is 16 be found abroad to divert their Diſcontentments , and 
ſo become Wanderers, thinking hereby to (hun or caſteff: yheig 
former Follyes ; which the maze they look back on , the, oftner 
they repent of. Others again , through Carcleſne(s, make their 
Children fall intothe fame Errours, not inſtructing theay with 
Noble and Honourable Principles, but ſuffering them. to rud 
abour into every Dirty Office, where the yaung Maſter muſt 
learn to drink and play at Cards with the Kitchin- Boy, aad lcarn 
to kils his Mothers Dirty Maid for a Mcis of Cream, The 
Daughters are danced upon the Knee” of every Clown and 
Serymg- Man, and hear themralk (Ccurrilousto their Maids, which 
is their Complement of Wooingz and then, dancing Se/lzngers-. 
Round withthem in Chriſtmas ume, and many other iuch things, 
which makes them become like unto like ; and their: Parents 
think no harm in it, becauſe they arg young: And ſame (ay by ill 
example z For when Children ſee; their Parents to do not. well , 
and dilagtee , they think ir Warrant enough for them to do the 
fame. Andothers breed their Children az that high rate ,' that 
it ruins their Eſtates, or at leaſt hinders the {acreaſe to, as by their 
Decay', or not railing their Eſtate , rhey canaor ocbebem 
high as their Breeding requires, which makes theng to leave 
them with Low Fortanes, and High Minds ,; which,cag never 
agree. Neither will they own any thing that is not above them , 
bur deſpiſe even that which is equal tq them in every thing, unleſs 
their Breeding be not ſo. Or where there is adeſpiliag or ſcorn- 
ing between Man and Wife, there will be atwaics a Negle&, and 
a Diſagreement : yer of the two, there comes leſs Inconyemi 

in the High Breed; 

though ut breeds Priac, yet it ſhuts our Baſenefs, and begers No- 
ble Thoughts, and Honourable Qualities z. and the other begets 
mean Thoughts, baſe Qualities, and diſordered and fooliſh Paſ- 
fions and Aﬀetions: and wharſocver is rooted in the young and 
render years, is ſcldome ſtubbed up with Age; butit wu be, it is 
with great Difficulty and Labour. So that ren, Accor 
ro rheir Eſtates , Conditions, and Rep » muſt ra 


d 
Plenty wwhour Prodigality z with R not with 2 5-664} 
able and 


nor 102 much Obſervance z their Diſcourſe to them. 


Solid , nor-{die and Fooliſh z, their Recreations Scalogable: 
Suitable, not Extravagant and Wild they muſt rather | 
their Spirits than DczeR them , and not to fill them with too 
mach Art, for fear of ſpoyling their Natural Parts, 


miency . 
ing than in the Low and Mean y forthe/firlt , 
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of Marriage. 


MEN have three ſeveral Strings to tye the Knot of Mar- 
riage; firſt, Conſcience, or Religion , next, Nature ; the 
third, Gratitude, 

Firſt, There is no Religion in the World that makes not Mar- 
riage Sacred, and in Chriſtian Religion they are a Conſecrared 
Pair, whercin they are commanded to leave all others, an4 live 

ether, and love cach other ; and for Nature, there is no ſuch 
relation betwixt any of her Works, asro make a perfeQ Fricnd- 
ſhip, as between Man and Wife , all other Friendſhips are as it 
were Forced, or Artificial, and not Natural z for Man and Wifc 
arc like one Root , or Body , that whatſocyer toucheth the one , 
is truly ſenſible to the other z nay , ſoas it is the ſame Joy and 
Grief. Then for Gratitude , the Man ought ro love his Wite , 
not becauſe ſhe is as his Seryant, in being Overſcer in the 
Houthold affairs, or in nurſing up his Children, and the Care and 
Fear of them, or in being fick or ill in the breedi of them : bur 

the Horrid Pain in bringing them forth into the World , and the 
Danger they paſs through , which is more hazardous to every 
icular W oman,than to every particular Man in Bartel. Then 
the Weal-publick , which is as the great Wheel ina Clock, 
ſo every private Family is as the little Wheel for the Weal- 
blick ; 1f a Man and his Wife di , Which is want of Af-- 
Qion, then their Children, when are grown up, begin to 
grow FaQtious, ſome ſiding with the Mother againſt rhe Father , 
and others with the Father againſt the Mother , which Cuſtome 
will make them grow FaQtious in the Weal-publick, as well as in 
the Weal-private. 


Of Marriages. 


Hoſe Marriages are commonly more happy , which are 

made out of Intereſt , than thoſe that marry for Fancy 

for Intereſt is like Braſs which is ingraven , and Fancy is 

like printed Wax ; the firſt neyer alters except it be broke by ill 

fortune ,' when the other is deſtroyed with a warm breath. Bur 

'thoſe'thir below their Quality , give __— Repu- 
tation to thoſe they marry, but rake it from themſclyes, 


Of Married Wifes. 
% 


A Woman ought to pleaſe her Husband to the uttermoſt of 
£'Y ber power, asto humour all his honeſt Delights, not onely 
in ARiogs beſceming her Sex , but thoſe are forbidden Women 


by 
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by the Laws of Modeſty , and ought to be ſtrictly kepr ar all 
times of their lives , but when they ſerve ro maintain their Huſ- 
bands AﬀeRion, and keeping their Husbands Afﬀection from 
running to others unlawtully, from whence proceeds not onely a 
Diſturbance in their Families, and a Ruin of their Eſtates , bur a 
Diſturbance and Ruin to many Families by Adulteries , which 
Adulterics cauſe Jealouhes , fealouſin make Malice , Malice 
Revenge, Revenge Murther ; ſotoavoyd theſe, a Woman may 
Game, Fence, Ride, Vaut, Run, Wreſtle, Leap, Swim. or any 
the like Actions, which are onely accounted Actions fir for Men, 
if their Husbands ſhould rake Delight in them, to have them 
Companions in all their Exerciſes, and Paſtimes, But it is Time 
and Occaſion that makes moſt things Good or Bad : For ex- 
ample, ir were a horrid thing, and againſt Nature, and ali Civil 
Laws, tor Children and Parents, Brethren and Neighbours, and 
Acquaintance , to kill one another, although their Offences to 
each other were very hainous ; but when the King or chict Ma- 
giſtrate in a Commonwealth commands it , as they do to thoſe 
that arc of their fide m a Civil War, then it is not onely War- 
rantablc, bur it is accounted Sacred and Divine, becauſe nothi 
pleaſerh Divinity more than Obedience to _ , and Na- 
ture loves Peace, although ſhe hath made all things to War u 

one another; ſo that Cuſtome and the Law make the ſame 
thing Civil or Pious, Juſt or Unjuſt. 


* Of 4 ſecond Wife. 


T is to be obſerved , that when a ſecond Wife comes into a 
Family, all the former Children, or old Servants, are apt to 
be Factious , and do foment Suſpicions againſt her, making ill 
Conſtructions of all her Actions z were they never ſo well, and 
innocently meant, yet they ſha]l be ill raken, and all that they 
hinder her of , alchough it do them no good , but what is gotten 
from her, they think themſelves enriched , not ſo much by what 
they ger, but by whart ſhe loſeth, or hath not. 


Cruility from Men due to Women, 


Omplements from Men to Women are as a Tribute due to 
Womenkind; for Women , fearing they ſhould not be ſo 
Noble Creatures as Men, are apt to be out 6f Countenance, as 
miſtruſting ſome ImperfeRneſs in themſelves, wherefore Men 
of Noble Natures are willing to help the Weak , and therefore 
ought to give our Sex Confidence by their Praiſes, and therefore 
ſhould be civilto Women, in having as tender a Regard tothem 
asto Children ; tor though Women be not ſo Innocent, yet they 
arc as Powerleſs; and it 1s the m of a Noble Heroick Nature 
to 
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to ſtrive to oblige the Weak and it is better to be uſed with 
Cruelty than Scorn, or a rude Kindneſs. 


T he Ridiculous Malice amongſt Mankind. 


O Ridiculouſly Fooliſh , or ſo Maliciouſly Envious is Man- 
kind, as one would think Nature was cither DeteRive , or 

clic full of Malignity , when ſhe made him, As for example , 
If a Man love his Wife with a clear and conſtant AﬀeRion , re- 
jeting the Amorous Allturements of other Women for her lake, 
finding all in his Wife that he can wiſh, or art leaſt defircs no more 
than what he enjoys, and is beſt pleaſed ro live a life of quier ar 
home, ruling his Family with Love and Obedience , thinking it 
more wiſe to enjoy the World thus, than to trouble himſclf with 
thoſe Aﬀairs of the World which neither bring him Eaſe, Peace, 
not Profit; but if he muſt a ſeveral parts upon the Stage of the 
World, to which he is forced cither by Honour or Neceſſity, not 
by Choyce, this Man ſhall be thought either an Uxorious Man , 
or a Fool, or a Madman, cither to give himſelf over to various 
and voluptuous Delights, or to deliver up not onely his Perſon 
and Eſtate, bur his Reaſon and Liberty, to the humours and will 
of his Wife z As if a Man when he gives his Child a Hobby- 
horſe, becauſe he lers his Child do ſo and ſo in many like Cauſes, 
and if the Child deſire to go abroad, the Father deſires to pleaſe 
his Child , when it hinders not more potent Aﬀeairs, thus if he 
doth not croſs his Child in every thing , but is well content to 
leaſe and humour him in harmlcks things , he is thought too 
ond and indulgent a Father to his Child : juſt ſo is a Husband 
condemned if he humours and plcaſerhghis Wife in letting her 
have her will in honeſt , and not in diſhonourable Recreations, 
But what Gallant Man will not favour the Female Sex * nay , 
what Gallant Man will not condeſcend to all their Defires, and 
ſeek and invent waies to pleaſe them , fo far as Honour will give 
them leave? And ſhall a Man deſpiſe, and croſs, and negle& his 
Wife becauſe ſhe is his own , lawfully joyned and united © Shall 
it be more Diſhonour for a Man to love his Wife, than another 
Mans Wife * Shall a Man be accounted a Fool becauſe he is ho- 
neſt to Wedlock £ becauſe he is kind to his own Wife * Was 
Auguſtus Ceſar leſs Wiſe becauſe he loved © or Pompey leſs 
Valiant becauſe he loved £ Salomon may be ſaid tobe lefs Pious 
towards God through the great Love he bore to Pharoab's 
Daughter, which was his firſt, and dearly beloved Wife , yer he 
was not leſs Wiſe in reſpe& of the World. But Men ſeek for 
that abroad, whereof they have better at home , and the un- 
fatiable Defire of Mankind makes them fearch for what is never 
to be found : But where Nature gives a SatisfaQory Mind, ſhe 
ives a Happy Life, and what can we imagin the Joys of Heayen, 

a ſtint to our wandring Deſires ; therefore thoſe that oy 
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moſt fixr, are nearer Heavenz and he isthe Wiſeſt, that is 
neareſt to Unity z and thoſe that are moſt united , are likeſt to a 
God. | 

But where Diſcord happens,, Hell is reſerb'ed ;. and harſh, 
haughty, and inſulting Natures, arc compoſed |.ke Devils, and 
Ceſa thewed himielf a Fool in nothing bur in quitting his 
Guard, and not hearkning to his Wife , which was to ſh:w his 
Courage, and to let the World ſee he du:ſt gounarmed , fing! 
alone as it were ,, and his freedom from the Chains of fond Af- 
feion z thus quitting Prudence and | ove , he dyed too violent 
a Death. And Seianws quitting the Aﬀeion towards his Wife, 
and placing it upon Jul1an, r iſed ſucha Jealouſic in Tyberiae , 
as ic coſt lum his Lite, atherwiſe | e might have ruled the Empire, 
and ſothe moſt part of the World, Thus Anthony's leaving his 
Wife for the love of Cleopatra , loſt him the third part of the 
World. Neither are the Counſels of 2 W:fe alwaies to be de- 
ſpiſed, if al; v ere honeſt, nor to be lockt from the private Aﬀairs 
of her Husband 4 Portia was able to keepa Secret, and was of 
Brutw her Husbands Confederacy, though not Actually, yet 
Conccalingz And it « eſjar had condeſcended to his Wives 
Perſw:fion , he had nor gone to the Senate that day z and who 
knows but the next might have di{coyered the Conſpiracy ? 
and numberleſs of the like Ex -mples might be given, Befides, it 
js to be obierved, where the Husband and VV te diſagree , their 
Family is in diſorder, their Eſtates go '0 decay, Jealouſics ariſe 
which cauſe D:icords, trom whence proceeds a di'contented and 
unhappy Lifez And where the Husba'd and VV. fe are united 
in Minds, as well as in Body. all pro'pers; and moſt commonly 

Eaſc and Plemy crown that Family, Induſtry is their Recreation 
Peace is their Joy, Love is their Hippineſs : for a kind Husband 
makes an obedient V V te, dutifull Ctuldren, fai. hfull Servants 
for a VViſe Man rules his Family with gentle , kind, and ſca- 
ſonable Perſwaſions , with honeſt and fincere Aﬀtions, with 
gratcfuil and juſt Rewards z and Kindneſs, and Conſtant Na- 
tures, work hard and obeiſant Natures to be more pliant and 
facile z for Kindneſs melts the hardeſt Hearts, and makes them 
flexible to form them as they pleaſe 5 where Cruelty or Severny 
hardens them ſo much, as they will rather b:e.k than bend, And 
if the Rational part of the V Vorld would but confider what Fe- 
licty there is in peacetull Proſperity , they would never wander 
ſo much out of the way, 


Of Men and Women, 


Cone ſay a Man is a Nobler Creature than a VVoman , be- 

cauſe our Saviour took upon him the Body of Man and an- 

other , that Man was made firſt: But theſe two Reafons are 

weak ; for the Holy Spirit took _ him the ſhape of — 
2 w 
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which Creature is of leſs cſteem than ? Mankind z and for the 
Preheminency in Creation, the Devil was made before Man, 


Nature in the ( ompoſure of Men and 


Womens. , 


T 5s not {© a Fault in Nature for a VVoman to be 
Maſculine, as for'a Man to be Eff:minat: for it is a Defe& 
in Nature to decline , as to ſce Men like VVamen, bur to (ce a 
Maſculine V Voman, is but onely as if Nature had miſtook , and 
had placed a Mans Spirit in a VYomans Body z but Nature hath 
both her Miſtakes and V Veaknefles ; but when ſhe works per- 
fealy, ſhe gives Man a gentle and ſweet D.ſpolicion, a generous 
Mind, a valiant Heart, a wiſe Head, a voluble Tongue, a healrh- 
full Body, and ſtrong and ative Limbs: To V Voman ſhe gives 
a chaſt Mind, a ſober Diſpoſition, a filent Tongue, a fair and 
modeſt Face, a neat Shape, and a gracefull Mation, 


The Nature of Man, 


AN is more apt to take Diſlikes at all things, than to de- 
light in any thing ; but Nature hath given us no Pleaſure, 
but what ends in Pain, for the end of Pleaſure is Grief: for 
Cruel Nature curbs us in with Fear , and yet ſpurs us on with 
Deſires , for ſhe hath made Mans mind to hunt more after Va- 


rieties by Dcfire , than ſhe hath made Varicties to ſatisfie the 
Dcſires. 


M 


Of Painting. 


Here be ſome that condemn the Art of Painting in VVo- 
men, others that defend it ; for, ſay they, as Nature hath 
made one VVorld, fo Art another, and that Art is be- 

comethe Miſtris of Nature , neither is it againſt Nature to help 
the Defes. Beſides, thoſe that find out new Arts, are eſteemed 
ſo, that they become as Petty Gods , whether they become Ad- 
vantageous to Man, orno as the Memory of thoſe that found 
out the Art of Gunpowder, Guns, Swords, and all Engins of 
VVar for Miſchictz and ſhall they be more praiſed and com- 
mended than thoſe that find out Arts and Adornments £ as 
Painting, Curling, and other Dreſſings; for the one deſtroyes 
Mankind, this increaſeth it z the one brings Love, the other be- 
Hate. But ſome will ſay , thoſe Arts defend their Lives ; 
where they once uſe them to defend their Lives , they uſe 
them een tumes to deſtroy Life z and though it is no Fault in the 
Invener , but inthe Ulcers, no more is Painting, when it is uſed 


for 
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for a good intent, as to keep or increaſe lawfull\AﬀeQion, | 


But , ſay they, itis a difſembling to make that appear otherwiſe 
than it is. *Tis anſwer'd, No more than to keep warm in Wintery 
for Cold is Natural, fo is the ſenſe of it in Winter z; but Clothes 
to keep it out are Artificial z and the true uſe of the Art of Paint- 
ing is to keep warm a Lawfull AﬀeRion. Beſides , If we muſt 
ale no more than what Nature hath given us, we muſt go naked g 
and thoſe that have a bald Head, muſt not wear a Permck,or Cap 
tocover it; and thoſe that are born with one Leg ſhorter than 
the other , muſt not wear a high Shoe to make them even , nor 
indeed wear any Shoes at all, elpecially with Heels, becauſe they 
make them ſeem higher , but go with the Feer bare z and rhole 
that are Crooked , muſt wear no Bombaſt ; and many ſuch Ex- 
amples may be brought. Bur, ſay ſome , it is a Bawd toentice 
in b:gerting evil Detires, Iris anſwered , No more a Bawd than 
Nature is in making a handſome Crearure , but if they muſt do 
nothing tor fear of Enticing, then Mankind muſt neither cut their 
Hair, nor pare their Nails, nor (hive their Be irds, nor waſh their 
ſelyes, which would be very flovenly, for fear they (ſhauld app-ar 
ſo handſame, as they may fea and entice the Lookers on 
to evil Detires ; whictif fa, let them be like Swine, and wallow 
in Mire; burir is tobe teared, that the Mire will be too hard for 
the evil Deſires, fo as there may b2 more brought in defence of 
Painting, than can be (aid againſt ir, Wherefore , lay they , ir is 
lawfull both in Maids and Wives the one, toget a good Huſ- 
band , the other, to keep her Husband from covering h s Neigh- 
bours Wife ; for it is an Honour for Maids to ger good Huſ- 
binds, becauſe ic is a kind of Reproach to live unmarrie1y for 
Marriage is Honourable, and gives a Reſpe&tro Women, unleſs 
they be incloyſt:red , which all Conttunions will not agree 


withall, and an honeſt Wifes care is to pleaſe her Hugband , if. 


ſhe can, when ſhe hath him ; for Marriage is the end of aw-honeſt 
Mind to all but Widows, for they, when they marry again, do as 
it were Cuckeld their dead Husband , and their living. Beſides, 
if they have Children, they make a Diſtration and Diviſion in 
their Families , and moſt commonly tothe ruine of the firſt H uf- 
bands Eſtue , having ſogreat a ſhare, and fo much power, ac- 
carding to our Laws; And though they (hould not murther 
themiclyes, as the Cuſtome hath been in ocher » but 
contrary rather, to preſerve their Hea'th, and to dry their Eyes 
after a while of thole Obſequies of Tears, which are Sacrifices 
tothe Dead , yetro live aretircd Life , ro ſhzw their unalterable 
Afﬀetions, for though ir be fic for a Widow to pur off her vio- 
lent Paſhon of Sorrow as well as ſhe can, yetthere is no Humour 
becomes that Condition better than Sadneſs; for Sadneſs, 
which is a moderate Grief, looks full of Fortitude,and isHumble, 
Modeſt, Gracetfull , and (o far fromdif compoling any part, asit 
gives 2 lctled , and majeſtical Face : So Painting is moſt dif- 
allowable in Widows , tor they ſhould take the example of = 
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dith , where it is ſaid, when ſhe went to Holoferner, ſhe anointed 
her ſelt as ſhe did uſually in her Husband Manaſſes time , which 
it ſeems ſhe uſed not after he was dead, before this time z for as 
they have none to Diſpleaſe , foought they not ro Allure, Bur 
ſome will lay , thattheir Poverty 15 fuch , as they know not how 
to live, and they may be pony to ſuch a Fortune , as may 
make them live happy , and free from the Miſery that Poverty 
compels them to. Ir is anſwered , that Nature is ſatisfied with a 
lirtle, if their Ambition be nat great : but if not they muſt make 
uſe of the old Proverb, which 15 , that Neceſſity hath no Law, in 
caſe they preſent not their Neceſſity to be greater than it is. Bur 
to return to Beauty , itis pleaſing , cither Natural or Artificial , 
and both to be admired , for if Art be Commendable , why not 
inthe Face, as well as in the Feet in dancing Meatures, or as in 
the Hand upon Muſick Inſtruments, or inthe Voyce, or in the 
Art of Oratory, and Poetry, which will ſooner increaſe Defires : 
yet this is allowed of in all places and times, not my in Tem- 
ral Society , but in Spiritual Unions , where David, the Be- 
oved of God, was a great Maſter in the Knowledge and 
PraRtice of them. Andit theſe Arts be Commendable , and arc 
Graces to all parts of the Body , ſhll it be condemned onely for 
Colour in the Face > And as Bcauty is the Adornment of Na- 
ture, ſo is Artthe Adornment of Beauty , and this faith the De. 
fendant againſt the Pliintiff, Bur all Opinions have, or moſt of 
them, Sides, and Factions, but my Opinion is fo far withrhe 
Defendant, as I believe all Adornmeats of Beauty are lawfuil 
for Women , if the Intention be good. Yet I am utterly againſt 
the Art of Painting, out of three reſpeRts; The firſt is Dangerous, 
for moſt Paintings are mixed with Mercury , wherein is much 
Quickſilver, which is of ſo ſubtil a malignant nature, as it will 
fall from the Head tothe Lungs , and cauſe Conſumprions, and 
is the Cauſe of ſwelling about the Neck and Throat. The next 
is, that it is ſo far from Adorning, as it Diſ-figures: for it will rot 
the Tecth, dim the Eyes, and take away both the Life and Youth 
of a Face, which is the grea'eſt Beauty, Thirdly and laſtly , the 
Slutriſhneſs of it, and eſpecially in the Preparatives , as Masks of 
Sear-Clothes , which are not onely horrid ro look upon , in that 
they ſeem as Dead Bodies embowelled or embalmed , bur the 
Stink is Offenſive. Then the Pomatum and Pulti, which are yery 
uneaſy to lyc in , wet and greaſy, and very unlavoury ; for all 
the while they have it on, it preſentsto their Noſe a Chandlers 
Shop , or a greaſy Dripping-pan , ſo as all the time they fry as ir 
were in Greaſc z neither will their Perfumes mend it , and their 
Oils: And though I cannot lay they live in Purgatory , becauſe 
they ſhun all bot places, for they cannot have the comfortable 
hear of the Fire, and ſhun the Natural heat of the Sun , as they 
muſt live alwaics, as if they were at the North Pole , for fear the 
Heat ſhould melt away their Oil, and Oily Drops can be no grace 
to their Face, Dry Painting ſhrivels up the Skin fo, as it im- 
prints 
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rints Age in their Face , in filling it full of Wrinkles, where- 
_ Paintings are both Dangerous , Ill-favoured , and Sluttiſh , 
beſides the troubleſome pains. But for other Adornments in 
Women, they are tobe commended, as c_ Powdring, 
Powncing , «< loathing, and all the Varieties of Accoutrement, 
in that they have none of the ſaid former Qualities, but give a 

racefull advantage to the Perſon. Befides, Drefling is the 
Þoerry of Women, in ſhewing the Fancyes, and is the cauſe of 
imploying the greater part of a Commonwealth, for in four 
paits, three of them are in the Arts of Adornmients ; for it is not 
onely, Tailers, Imbroyderers, Perftumers , Milleners , Feather- 
makers, Jewellers, Mercers, Silkmen , Semſters, Shoemakers , 
Tiremen, and many, many more, but every one of theſ&-Trades 
have many Trades Ceheng ro them ; as for example, How many 
Trades belong from the Silk- worm to the Ladies Gown ? and 
from the Golden Mine to the Lace thart is laid upon it £ and ſoin 
order to all other things , which is the cauſe of keeping a Com- 
monwealth in Union, in buſying and imploying their Minds , 
which keeps them from Factious Thoughts , and Deſigns. Be- 
fides, ir diſtributes and ſpreads the Maintenance of the King- 
dome ; for without particular Commerce, and Trafick, a Com- 
monwealth cannot ſtand , and ſubſiſt: for though many a Com- 
monwealth may ſubſiſt without the help of their Neighbours , 
yer it cannot live without their own lmployment and Dividement 
among themſelyes : for as ſome ſhare in Lands, ſo others in Of- 
fices, and the reſt in Trades, wherein all trafick, from the one to 
the other; ſo that every Man lives by his Neighbour , and not 
alrogether upon himſclt, | 


Of Paleneſs, and Bluſhing. 


1M Hen a ſudden Paleneſs ſeizeththe Face , it ſhews a Guil- 
tineſs, or ſome great Fear z but a Bluſh will come into 
the Face many times , when there isno occaſion to raiſe it , for 
it oftner proceeds from the Conſtitution of the Body, than from 
a Guilrine(s of the Mind ; for when the Blood is thin, and the 
Spirits are hot , they are apt to run upto the Face without the 
Minds conſent or knowledge ; bur when Bluſhing is raiſed by 
the Mind, it is commonly trom a Noble Suſpicion, that is the 
Mind, which would not have an evil Conſtruction , where it de- 
ſerves nought but a good Opinion, But it is better to be Baſh» 
full to Parriculars, and Confident to the World, than Confident ; 
to Particulars, and Baſhfull rothe World ; for it is a fign they, 


-are afraid to hcar of themſclycs,though not to ſhew their Perſons, 


which ſeems as if their Actions ſhould bring a Scandal to their 
Reputation z yet a Baſhfulneſ(s doth fo obſtru& the ſenſe, as they 
cannot deliver any thing perfe& to their Underſtandings, but 
ſcem like Changclings,or Fools, although they have great me 
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Of Boldneſs and Baſkfulneſs 


HE moſt of Mankind are cither too bold or too bathfull ; 
cither ſo bold that they ſeem rude, or ſo baſhfull that they 

ſeem ſimple: As for Boldnefs, it is worſe in reſpe& to others, but 
berrer in reſpe& to themſelves; And Baſhfullneſs is better in re- 
ſpec to others, but worſe in reſpe to themſelves; for Baſhfunl. 
neſs is allwaics humble and civil ro others. but fcarfull and rimo- 
rous asto it ſelf; inſfomuch as thoſe that have this Verrue- Vice 
( aSI may call it ) have neither freedome nor liberty to expreſs 
themſelves after their natural accuſtomed manner , much leis in 
waics of advantage; for they neither ſpeak Senſe , nor their 
words plain, but ſpeak quite from the purpole, ſtuttering and ſta. 
mering; or clſc the Tongue is ſo tyed, that they become like 
thoſe that are dumb, neither can they behave themſclyes well , 
and are ſo far from a gracefull Garb,that they behave themſelves 
like Changlings or Innocems, puting their Faces into a hundred 
ſeveral Countenances, and their Bodies into as many ſeveral Po- 
ſtures; nay Baſhfullneſs harh ſuch a forcible power over the Body 
& Mind, as it draws & diſtorts the Lims and Motions of the one, 
as the Diſcaſe of Convulfions doth;and diſtempers and diſtracts 
the other, as the Diſcaſe of Madneſs, in not knowing what they 
doe; it unthrones the Underſtanding, and blindfolds Judgement; 
and this Baſhfulneſs proceeds from too great an apprehenſion of 
Miſdeamcanours; but this Baſhfullne(s is a Tyrant,tor it rortures 
the Mind upon the Rack of Imagination, and whips the Body 
with the pains of Reſtraint, giving no freedom tothe Thoughts , 
VVords, or Actions, it imprifons V Vit , and inflives noble En- 
deavours; it obſcures Vertue, and dims Beauty, it lames Beha- 
viour, it takes away the Majeſty of State, and the State of Ma- 
jeſty, it is affronted by the bold rude, or the radely bold, it loſeth 
reſpeAs from the halt-witted men, and only gers pitty fromthe 
VViſe; Bur thoſe that are baſhfull are not only Judicious and In- 
genious , as Witty and Wiſe , bur moſt commonly have ſweet 


and kind Natures, noble a 
couragious Spirits, honeſt 


nerous Diſpolitions, valiant and 


= 
remperate Lives; but the pleaſure 


of their life is diſturbed with their imaginations, and conception 


I mean the of the Opinions of the World ; fearing 
World of Ac» 


their Cenſures, and 


doubting their Applauſe. This Baſhfullneſs proceeds from a no- 
ble Ambition, or a pious Intention, cither to get Fame,or an ex- 
ample ro Humility; but Baſhfulnes looks as thorow a PerſpeRive- 
glals, ſearching into obſcurities ; when Boldneſs is blindfold, 
either with a Muſter of Ignorance, or Vain-Glory; it cither wants 
Breeding or Wit: For a poor firople Peſant , many times , hath 
more Confidence than a noble Lord; a rude Clown than a well- 
bred Gentleman; a Market-woman than a great Lady z becauſe 
they neither cxamin, know,nor fear the Errors they may fall into: 


Again, 
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Again, others are ſo vain-glorious as to think they cannot com- 
mit faults; but this Courtly Vice, or Vice that is Courrted, carrics 
it ſelf with a haughty behaviour, and a proud demeanour , oufa- 
ces Truth, yet ſhrinks at Dangers; ſpeaks loud , but ads little, 
threatens much,but dares not fight: They can receive no affronts 
becauſe they will take none ; for whatſoever is offerd as an Af- 
front, they take as a Jeſt, or Rallerly, or out of an Inſenfibility, 
take all well as being meant well, or out of a Vain-glory think 
none dares offer it. Bur howſoever their behaviovr is to others, or 
others to them, they are at =—_— and free in themſelves , not 
bound with the Chains of Baſhtullneſs, nor manacled with the 
Irons of (elf. miſtruſt; they have no repinings for what they have 
thought they have done amiſs; nor bluſhing Cheeks, raiſed b 
ſurpitious doubrs; nor tender eyed, that dare not look on an evill 
ObjeR, or objects that they may fallly think are ſoz when they 
are innocent they know, but Boldneſs doth ovit-face , not only 
what cvill might be thought, bur whar evill they have done; and 
ſtrange it is, yet true, Boldneſs hath ſuch a pow'r, to make great 
Crimes ſeem lefle than they are; and thoſe that are bald , more 

reat or nobler than they are; like Masking Scenes ſet with falſe 

ights, preſent a City or a ſtately Tow'r , when it is nothing 
but Paſtboard painted over. | 


Of Women indifferently handſom. 


Omen are more happy in their Husbands affe&tion when 

they are indifferently handſome and various humour'd , 

than when they are more exact: for a woman that is extreme fair 
is more for admirationthan for a ſetled affe&tion; a woman that 
is conſtanly paticnt , ſeems ſenſeleſs or ſimple, which makes 
him diſlike bo and a woman that is allwaics cholerick and an- 
ry, ſeemes a Fury; and ſhe thar is allwaics merry , diſturbs her 
Fiocband's ſerious Contemplation of ſolid Thoughts and ſhe 
that is allwaics (ad, dulls him; ſhe that is allwaics complaining, 
is never ” and thoſe that are fickly , their Husbands can 
find no lively contentment; for what melancholy Company arc 
the dying? nor to be too devour and preciſe ;, for men in this 
VVorld, had rather conyerſe ordinarily with Mortals 'than with 
Angells. Butifa V Voman be healthfull of Body, plump of Fleſh, 
not deformed , nor exactly handſom, gracefull in Carriage , 
withour affeQation; of a ready wit, and contriving Judgement ; 


cleanly, without curiokty; honeſt, without pride; carefull, without | 


choler; thrifty, withour ſlutriſhneſs; and various in their Dreſſes, 


and other Humours: Such a Wite it will not be in her Husband's- 


wer to diſlike; and he will not only like her, but extremely 
ove her, even to Dotage, for thoſe Qualities do vialently draw 
his AﬀeRtions. 


Oo Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom and Wit are to be preferred be- 
fore Riches and Beauty. 


Iſdom and Wit are to be preferred before Riches or 
Beauty z for Wiſdom knowerh how to ger, keep, and 
uſe Riches; neither can Beauty paralell Wiſdom - VViidom 
makes a man happy all his life, in governing his Paſhons, in chu- 
fing his waics in order to his affairs, for his beſt adyantage , nor 
only for himſelf, but for others in diſtreſs , by his Counſel 
for which he is Honored, Eſteemed, Loved, and ſought after, 
to redreſs the incumberd, to relieve the diſtrefied, ro unite difftc- 
rences; She helps the blind, in giving Eies of underſtanding to 
the Ignorant, VViſdom is the Arm of ſtrength ro defend , the 
watchfull Eye to deſcry dangers; the Fingers to point and dire; 
the Tongue to perſwade and admoniſh; It is the Heart of Cou- 
rage , the nourithing Liver , the Stomach or Store-houſe , the 
Bowells and Center, the Head and Governor of a Common- 
wealch, And Wirtis to be preferred before Beautie , for there is 
as much difference as berwixt Soul and Body z for Wit is as it 
were ſpiritual, where Beautic is Corporal, and Beautic is ſubje ' 
to the variations of ſeyeral Opinions; for Beautie is not Beautic 
in all Nations,but Wir is V Vit in all Languages; Beautic wearics 
the Eye by Repetitions, where VVit refreſheth the Ear with ya- 
ricty of Diſcourſe; V Vir is the God of Paſhon, creating and diſ- 
ihe them art his pleaſure, 


Of Riches , and Beantie. 


Iches $i to be preferred before Beautic , though it be 2 
gift of Fortune, and Beaurie a gift of Nature z for Beautic 
incaprives, where Riches inſlaves all;for were there a Beautie that 
had as much as Nature could give it , joyned with an Angelical 
Mind, yet it ſhall never triumph fo long , nor inthrall ſo many, 
nor ſo conſtantly be ſerved, as Riches 1s; for Riches hath no un- 
faithfull Lovers , although ſhe may have ignorant Seryants , 
whom ſhe turns moſt commonly Weeping out of dores; for 
ſhe is a humerſome Miſtris, and changeth often, but ſeldom 
makes a good Choice: And the Reaſon why Riches are preferr'd, 
honoured, and unweariedly f , is, becauſe the 


affords more variety, which the Nature of Man delights and 

ſeeks after, where Beauty is ſtill one and the ſame , but though 

Riches are fleeting, yet many times the Carefull and Prudent 

_ poſſeſt them longz where Beauty no ſooner ſhewes her ſelf 
t dyes. 
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The Beauty of Mean Perſons. 
w 


Eauty in Mcan and Poor Perſons is onely ſubject to Tem- 
B pation, not to Admiration, as Beauty in Palaces is Famous ' 
in Hiſtoric ; but thoſe Beautics as come from an'Humble 
Birth , and Breeding in a {mall Cotrage , are buried in their Po- 
verty z which ſhews , it is not onely the Beauty which Nature 
gives , but the Arts that adorn it , which allures the Mind; for 
Good Fortune gives Beauty a Luſtre , and makes it appear Di- 
vine, ſo doth Rich Apparel, Attendance , and the like z for it is 
the Trappings, and the Ceremony , which takes the Eyes of the 
Bcholders z whereas Ill Fortune , and Poverty , do caſt a Sha- 
dow upon Natural Beauty , and eclipſe it from the Eyes of che 
World. Thus Beauty is admired and divulged according to the 
Wealth and Dignity z unleſs ſome ſtrange and unuſual Acci- 
dent happens to the Beauritull ronoyle it abroad ; otherwiſe we 
ſhall not hear of Poor and Mcan Perſons mentioned in many 
Ages , bur thoſe which the Fancics of Pocts make 3 bur of 
Beauties thag were Great and Rich, their Chronologics arc 


full. 


Of Imaginary Beauty. 


you may imagine or think Beauty was framed and compoſed 
in the Opinions of Men , rather than in the Lineaments, and 
Symmetries , and Motion of the Body, or the Colour of the 
Skin; for that which appeareth Beautifull ro one Nation , doth 
not ſoto another as witneſs the Indians , the Ethiopians, who 
think the blackeſt Skin , Aarteſt Noſes , and thickeſt Lips, the 
moſt Beaurifull ; which ſeem Deformed and Monſtrous to the 
Emropeans , lo particular Perſons, as tn ſeveral Nations ; for to 
one Perſon ſhall appear a Beauty, to enamour the Soul with Ad- 
miration , to another ſhall appear even ro a Diſlike ; which 
ſhews, that were there a Body never ſo cxactly proportion'd, or 
their Motions never fo gracetull, or their Colour never ſo Orient, 
yetit will not pleaſe all. I will not ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
Beauty , but no ſuch Beauty as appears lo to all Eyes , becauſe 
there is not Varicty enough in one Bcauty to pleaſe the various 
Fancies of Mankind; for ſome fancy Black, ſome Brown, ſome 
Fair, ſome a Sad Countenance, ſome a Merry, ſome more Baſh- 
full, Come more Bold ; For Stature, ſome Tall, ſome Low, ſorae 
Fat, ſome Lean, ſome Diſlike ſome Motions, ſome others'; 
ſome grey Eyes, ſome black Eyes, ſome blew Eycs 3 and to make 
mixture of all theſe, it is impofſible ; and though there may be as 
great and as good a Harmonic in Beauty as in Mufick , yer all 
Tunes pleaſe not all Ears , no more do all Beauties pleaſe all 
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others, Prudent to themſelves: but Natures 
Works are not Commonly diſtributed. 


Of Natural Beauty. 


Eauty is a certain Splendor , which flows in a Line, or Air 
of Lights , from the Spirits , and gives a ſhining Glory 
apon the Face z which Light, with Ill Complexions , or not 
Lovely Features, is darkned , as the Sun with Clouds , wherein 
ſome Faces have thicker Clouds than others, that make a Beaury 
appear more Splendorous at ſome times than others. Bur in Age 
Beauty ſeldom or never appears , b:ing in the Winter ſeaſon of 
Life ; butin Youth the Aur is alwaies Serene, and Clear. Some 
ſee this Splendor or Beauty in a Face , which others do not , as 
having a more diſcerning Spirit , whick makes ſome wonder at 
ſuch as do fall in Love with thoſe that they ſhall think Ill-favour- 
ed; beſides, there is a Sympathy of Spirits, to perceive that in 
one, and other, as Lookers on cannot find our, 


Of Pride. 


F Pride ſeems Handſome, and may be allowed in any, it is in 
Women, becauſe it givesa Diſtance to Idle Prexenders, and 
Corrupters of Chaſtity. «Neither is it ſo bad in Women to ' 

be proud of their Chaſtity , and Honeſt AﬀeGtion , as Alexan- 
der in his Victories , or Helen in her _ , Or Rome of her 
Spoyls, and Royal Slaves: for Honeſty is their greateſt Beauty, 
and they may glory in it as their greateſt Honour , and triumph 
in it as their greareh Victory; and though that Women are na- 
turally Fearfull, yet razher than they would infriage the leaſt 

art of a Chaſtity, cithgr in Words to Inchant , or Looks to Al- 
_ , or Actions to Invite, they would enforce Life , and Tri- 
umph in Death, rather than their Virtue thould be overcome, 
either in the Stratagems of Follycs, or Treacherous Bribes , or 
by force of wicked Appetites. But a Woman ſhould be ſo well 
inſtructed in the Principles of Chaſtity , as no falſe Doftrine 
could perſwade her from it, neither Praiſes, nor Profeffions.. 
nor Oaths, nor Vows, nor Wealth, Dignity, nor Example , ha- 
ving alwaics Temperance, and Sobricty in Friendſhip. 


To the ſame. 


UT ſome are bred with ſuch Nicety , and in ſuch Inng- 


cency , as if they meant to marry ſome Deity: But Mo- 
c ſhould dwell bh T _ . Wir marſhal their 
Words, Prudence rule their ARions ; they ſhould have a Grace- 
full Behaviour , a Modeſt Countenance, a Witty Diſcourſe , a 
Civil Society, a Curteous Demeanour, 

Men ſhould be Valiant in War, Temperate in Peace , Juſt to 


Extraordinary 


THE 


THE EPISTLE. 


HE Reaſon whyl print moſt of what I write, Ins be- 
gt cauſe I obſerve, that not only the weak Writings of 
men get Applauſein the World, but the infinite weak 
Tranſlators of others Works; thus there are many ſimple Books 
take the World by the Fars; but I perceive it 1s not the wit, or 
worth of what 1s written, that begets a delight to the Readers, 
and a Fame to the VVriters; but it muſt fit the Genius of the 
Age: And truly, if we will but note it, there is as much d:ff-- 
rence in the wit or underſtanding of ſome Ages , I mean for 
the generality of men, as between ſome Writers and others; 
For ſome Apes are like old Neſtr, wiſe; others like Ulyſſes , e. 
loquent; ſome like Achilles, valiant; others like Paris, amo- 
rous, and efteminate; ſome like Hercules, ſtriving to ſuppreſs 
Vice; others like wicked Nero, that alwaies ſtrive to tyrannize 
over Vertue, making War and Faction; ſome like Orpheus Harp 
that charmes the ſpirits with Peace; And as the Starrs have an 
Influence over every particular, ſo they take their turns to go» 
vern, and are predominant over every Age; But I findI live in 
a Carping age; for ſome find fault with my former Writings 
becauſe they are not Grammar, nor good Orthography ; and 
that all the laſt words are not matched with Rime; and that 
the Feet are not in juſt Numbers: As for the Orthography, the 
Printer ſhould have rectified that; forl chink it is againſt Na. 
ture for a Woman to ſpell right, for my part I confeſs I can- 
not; and as for the Rimes and Numbers, although it is like l 
have erred in many, yet not ſo much as by the negligence of 
thoſe that were ro overſee it; for by the falſe printing , they 
have not only done my Book wrong 1n that, but in many pla- 
ces the very Senſe is altered; as for ſurfets, fercutts 3 wanting, 
wanton; 
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wanton; like flaming fire to burn , they have printed a fire 
Gunn, and manyother words they have left out beſides , and 
thereis above 2 hundred of thoſe faults; ſo that my Book is 
lamed by an ill Midwite and a Nurſe , the Printer and Over- 
ſeer; but as for the Grammar part , I confeſs 1 am no Scholar, 
and therefore underſtand it not, but that little I have heard of 
it, 1s enough for me to renounce 1t; for if | have any wit, it is 
ſo little that it would be loſt in ſcholaſtical Rules; beftdes , it 
were worle to bea pedantick woman, than a pedantick man; 

et ſo ill 1t1s in man, that 1t doth as 1s were degrade him from 
WE Magnanimous and Heroick; for one ſhall ſeldome find 
a generous and valiant Hart, and a peg Brain , created 
or bred in one Body; bur thoſe that arenobly bred have no 
Rules but Honour, and Honeſty, and learn in the School of 
Wiſdom to undcrltand Senſe, and to expreſs themſlves ſenſi” 
bly and freely , with a gracefull negligence , not to be hide. 
bound with niccand ſtrict words; and ſet Phraſes , as if the 
VVit were created in the Ink horn,and not in the Brain;beſides 
ſay ſome, ſhould onebring up a new way of ſpeaking, then 
were the former Grammar of no« ff; beſides, do perceive no 
ſtrong reaſon to contradit,bur that every one may be his own 
Grammarian, if by his natural Gramar he can make his Hearers 
underſtand his ſenſe; for though there muſt be: Rules in a lin. 
guage to make it ſocaable, yet thoſ: Rules may be ſtricter than 
need tobe, and to be too ſtritt , makes them to be too un- 

leaſant and uneaſy: But Language ſhould be like Garinents, 
be though every particular Garment hatha general Cut, yer 
their Trunmings may be diflerent, and not 20 out of the faſhi; 
on; ſo VVit rhay place VVords to its own becoming, delight, 
and advantage, and not altcr Langage nor obſtruc the Senſe: 
for the more liberty we have of VVords, the clearer is Senſ- d.- 
livered. As for V Vit, it is wildeand fantaſtical , and thye- 
fore muſt have no ſet Rules; for Rules Curb, and Shack]« ir, 


and in that Bondage it dice, 
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The Vulgar Part of Mankind. Allegory. 


{OST Mens Minds are Inſipid , having no 
Balſamical Virtue therein; they are as the 
Terra Damnats of Nature. 

And their Brains moſt commonly are 
£& like Barren Grounds, which bear nothing 
x2 but Moſly Ignorance , no Flowers of Wir. 
>) The Courſe of their Lives are like thoſe 


that dig in aCoal-pit, their AQions as the 


Coals therein, by which they are ſmucht ahd blacke with In. 
famy ; or clſc their Acions are like a Sexton , which digs a 


Graye to bury the Life in Oblivion. 


eAllegory 1. 


HE Mind is like a Commonwealth', and the Thoughts as 
the Citizens therein; or the Thoughts are like Houſhold- 
ſervants, who are buſily imployed about the Minds Afﬀairs , who 


is the Maſter, 


Allegory 2. 


Ulick buſy Thoughts ſuck Vapour from. the Stomach tothe 

Head, as Water through a Straw ſucked by the Mouth : 

But ſtrong working Thoughts draw Vapoursup, as Water is 
drawn with Buckets out of a Well. 


Allegory 
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Allegory 3. 


TE Brain of a man is theGlobe of the Earth,and Knowledge 


is the Sun that gives the light therein, Underſtanding is t 
Moon, that changeth according as it receivs light from the Sun of 
Knowledge ; Ignorance is the Shadow that cauſeth an Eclipſe , 
the four R_ are, Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Age, for 
Experience makes the full Moon. Or, Knowledge is the Brain, 
and Underſtanding the Eyes of the Brain, where all eyes do not 
ſee clearly; ſome are purblind, thole can only perceive, but not 
with perfe& diſtin&ions; ſome Squint, and to thoſe all Objes 
ſeem double , like a Fans face; lome are weak, cither by Sick- 
neſs or by Age, and they ſee all as in a Milt , thick and obſcurey 
ſome arc ſtarck blind,and they ice nothing at all. T hus they that 
have clear eyes of Underſtanding in the brain of Knowledge , 
have a good and ſolid Judgement; the Purblinde . is to be ob- 
ſtinare in an Opinion, making no diſtin&ion of Reaſon, a $quint, 
is to be doubtfull, which —_— double Objcas, as whether it be 
or be not; a weak Eye, is to have a narrow Capacity; to be blind, 


isto be a yery Fool, 
Allegory 4. 


HE World is the Ground, whereon the Mind draws and 
| » deſigns, withthe Pencils of Appetite, the ations of Life, 


mixing the Colours of ſeveral Objects together with the 
Oil of Thoughts; and Diſlikes are the Dark Colours which 
ſhaddow che Light of pleaſures. 


Allegory 5. 


Proſperitics are the finc painted Tulips, Innocency the white 
lies; the four Vertues are the ſweer Gilliowers, Roſes, Vio- 
lets, and Prim-roſcs; Learning is the taſtable and ſayou 
Herbs ; AfMictions, are Rue, Wormwood, and Rubarb, whic 
are bitter to the Taſte, but yet wholſome and beneficial to the 
curing the ſick and diſtempered Soul , purging the ſuperfluous 
yanity thereof, and ſerve as Antidotes againſt Vice, as Pride, 
Ambition, Extortion, Covyctouſneſs , and the like, which are 
Night-ſhade and Helebore Poppy Is Stupidity ; Sloth, and Ig- 
norance are Weeds which ſerve tor no ule, 


T HE Mind is a Garden where all manner of Seeds be ſown; 
L 


Allegory 
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Allegory 6. 


HE Thoughts are like Stars in the Firmament, where ſome 

are fix'd, others like the wandring Planets; others again are 

like Meteors, which when their Subſtance is waſted , their 
Light goeth out;their Underſtanding is like the Sun, which gives 
Light to all the reſt of the Thoughts, Memory is like the Moon , 
which hath its New, its Full, and its Wain, 


Allegory 9. 


k 4 AN is like the Globe of the World, and his Head as the 
higheſt Region, wherein Knowledge, as the Sun, runs in 
the Ecliptick Line of Reaſon, and gives light of Underſtanding 
toall the reſt of rhe Thoughts, as the Planets which move 
degrees in their ſeyeral Orbes, ſome ſlower and ſome faſter. Ig- 
norance is the total Eclips ; and violent Paſſions, as dark - 
Clouds, that Viel the face thereof, which is only ſeen by the ſha- 
dowes, bur not in its full Glory. 


Allegory 8. 


HE World is a Shopp which ſells all manner of Commo- 
| ditics to the Soul and Senſcs, the price are Good Actions * 
and Bad, for which they have Salvation, or Damnation ; 
Peace, or War, Pleaſure, or Painy Dclight, or Grief. 


Allegory 9: 


T*t Earth is the great Merchant of the World , trafficking The Eanh is | 


with the Sun and the reſt of the Planets; whoſe Store- *** 


Houſes are the ſeveral Regions, from wherice ſhe fetches, in Ships = —a 


of attraQion , her ſeveral Commodities, Heat , and Moiſture , 
whercof ſhe makes Lite,and fells it to ſeveral Creatures, who pay 
her Dcath for the fame. | 


Allegory 10; 


T HE World is like the Sea, and Life and Death the flowing 
and cbbing thereof, Warrs are the Stormes that make .it 
rough in Billows of FaRionz and the Tongues of Men, by their 
Reports, are a$the Roaring thereof z but Peace is the Calm 
which makes it ſo ſmooth that = hes ET TR 
ren, 
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thereing Proſperity is the Sun which throwes irs Beams of Plenty 
thereon; but Adverſity is as dark Clouds which hang full of 
Diſcontent , and oft times fall in Showers of Deſolation and 
Deſtruction. 


Of the World. Allegory 11. 


THE World is like a great City, wherein is much Commerce, 

through which runs a great Navigable River of Ambition, 
Ebbing and Flowing with Hope and Doubt ; having Barks of 
Self-conceit floating thereon, filled with Pride and Scorn z and 
Merchants of Faction ſerting forth _ of Trouble, to bring in 
Power and Authority; which Ships , by the Storms of Warr, 
are oft times rackt , where all Happineſs and Peace is drown'd in 
the Waves of Miſery and D.(content; but Silver Vows, Gilded 
Promiſes, and Golden ExpeRations, make a glorious ſhew , like 
a Goldſmiths Shop; and though the Subſtance doth not waſte, 
yet it is often melted by croſs accidents, and for lineſs, and 
the faſhions alter according tothe Humours of the time, Hard 
Hearts, bold Faces, ſeared Conſciences , and raſh ARions , arc 
the Braſs and Iron that make the-Inſtruments of War, 


Of Fortune. Allegory 12. 


CR is 2 _— _ | oo cheating Mankind, 
aQi the Stage of the 'World ; where Proſperit 
ies the ref a Fool to allure the Multitude , iniceing them 
to buy her Druggs of Follies and Vanities; or Antidotes of Ex- 
perience , againſt her poyſons of Miſcries , which Poyſons are 
many times ſo ſtrong, pa they kill having no remedy , bur ſhe 
cares not ſo her Ware be ſold, whether they live or dye. 

A man is like a Cabinet of Toies, wherin are ſome fl Draw- 
ers of deceit, which none tan diſcover to the view of the World, 
but __ and Adverfiy, 

The is a Key which unlocks the door of the Ears, 
and lets in Flartery, as thoſe thar ſteal AﬀeRion from the Heart. 

The Heart of a manis the Church of Controverfie , and the 
Tongue is the Sophiſterian- Pricſt,which preacheth falſe Do&rin. 


eHllegory 13. 


T* the Head of man was a Dirt call'd, and Wit choſen Em. 
perourz he was an aRive Prince, and ſo-ingenious, that he had 
Trade and Traffick not only with every Kingdome, but he made 
his advantage upon every Thing , beſides, he kepr his Kingdom 
in Peace, ſetting his Subjects hes on work leſt they d 

become 
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become idle, and ſo grow faRious for want of imptoyment 
ſomrimes, to recreate them, he makes, Maskques and Sh : 
Balls and Songs, to which they dance uponhe feer of Numbers * 
but if this Emperour did chance ro make. VV ar uppn, his, Neigh- 
bours, he never went forth himſelf, but ſent his Tatyrical Jeſts our, 
which march'd upon grounds of white paper, arm'd with black 
ink, and fighting with ſharp words, where moſt commonly they 
rout his Enemies with Scorn, or kill thera with Reproach, and 
bury them with Infamy. 


Allegory I4. 


'F HE ſeveral Brains of men are like to ſeveral Governments, 

or Kingdomes; the Monarchical Brain, is, where Reaſon rules 
as ſole King, and is inthron'd in the C hair of Wiſedom , which 
keeps the Vulgar Thoughts in Peace and Obedience ,” not daring 
ro riſe up in Rebellious Paſhons; butihe Ariſtocrarica] Brain, is, 
where ſome Few, but ſtrong Opinions govern all the Thoughts, 
theſe Governors moſt commonly are Tyrannical, execnting their 
Authority by Obſtinacy; but inthe Republike Brain there is no 
certain Government, nor (ctled Governour, tor the Power lies 
among the vous Thoughts, who are alwaies Placing and Diſ- 
placing; one while a vain Lnagination is carried in the Chair of 
Ignorance, and cryed up with applauſe by the idle and looſe 
Thoughts, and , in a ſhort time after , thrown out with Accy- 
ſation and Exclamation, and afterwards axecured uponthe Block 
of Stupidity; and ſo Conceptions of all __— moſt comman- 
ly ſerved wich the ſame ſauce; and it byThance they Tet up Rea- 
Gi or Truth, they fare no better; fosthe inconſtant Multizude 
of Rude and L[llircrate Thoughts dilplaces' them again, and oft- 
times executes them upon the Scatfald of Injuſtice , - with the 
{word of Falihood. 


Allegory 15. 


T HE Head of Man is like a Wilderneſs, where Thoughts, 4s 
ſeveral Creatures, live therein, 2s Coveting Thoughs which Dd 
hunt after our Apperites , which never leave Pediog untill rheir 
defices are ſatisfied , or indeed they are glutted; others fo fear- 
full that every ObjeRtis apt to ſtartle them ; and others ſo dull 
and flow, like crawling Worms; others focleyated, like Bids, 
they fly in Acry Imaginations, and many aboye all poſſibilisy+ 


Allegory 16. 


AN and the Werld do reſemble much; The Heart js like 
the Torrid Zone , and the flame blazes there as the _ 
P 3 which 
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which ſends forth Raies through the Eyes, that draw in AﬀeRi- 
ons, where ſome ObjeRs 'are like the groſs Vapours , which 
" gather into Clouds of Melancholy , which darkens the reſplcn- 
ent lights of Joy, quaſhes the natural Hear, and nouriſbeth Hu- 
mours wherewith the Health is impaired, and the body becomes 
lean barren and cold; but when the Heat of the Heart diffipates 
thoſe Vapours , it cither turns into windy Throbs , or Showers 
of Tears, or thundring Grones; or elſc it rarifies into a Chriſtal- 
line Tranquility, 


/ Allegory 17. 


THE Spirit Travells in Ships of Medium, from the Kingdome 
of the Brains hoiſting up the Sails of the eyc-lids , being well 
ballanced with clear fight , puts forth from the Optick Port , 
through the Haven of the round circle in the Bally and when it is 
full treighted with ObjeRs, returns and paics Knowledge , for 
Cuſtome , to'the Soul, its King z whereby the Kingdome 

rowes rich in Underſtanding , beſides the curiofiry of Fancy. 

ut withall it fills the Kingdome full of vain Opinions, which 
are able to Rebell with the Pride of Self-concir. 


Allegory 18, 


HE Brain is like a PerſpeQive-glaſs, and the Underſtanding 
Ty = Eycto diſcover 5 Tru Follics, and Falſhood in the 

orld. 

The Brain is like a Foreſt , and the Thoughts as Paſſengers 
that travell therein , making Inrodes and beating out Paths. 
And when the Brain is very dry, by reaſon of hot Vapours from 
the Liver, there ariſeth ſuch a duſt of vain Phantaſms as puts out 
the Eyes of Truth, [and when the Brain is and wet 
by reaſon of cold Vapours which are ſent out of the 1ll-diſgeſt- 
- ing Stomach , there is ſuch a of Ignorance, that the 
Thoughts fink therein, and can hardly get out, and many times 
are loſt in thoſe Quagmires ; butwhen there is fair Weather of 
Health, there is Pleaſure and Delight. 


Allegory 19. 


HE firſt beſt Poetical Brain was as a Flint, and Fancy the 

Sparks that are ſtruck by the Iron Senſes, and all Modern 
Poets the Tinder that take fire from thence, 

Fancies are toſt in the Brain as a Ball againſt a Wall, where 
every Bound begets an Eccho, fo from one Fancy ariſe more. 

Phraſe is the Painting, Number the Materials, and Fancy the 
Ground whereon the Poctical acry Caſtles are built. There is 


no 


—_— 
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no ſuch ſweet and pleaſing Compagnion as Fancy , in a Poetical 
head. 

The Brains of men are like Colleges, and the Thoughts are 
the Students, that dwell therein; thus many heads may make up 
an Univerlity, 


T he Pifure of Wit. Allegory 20. 


7 IT is like a Pencill that draws ſeyeral Figures, which are 
the Fancics;and the Brain is the Hand to guide that Pen- 


cill, where all hands draw not one and the ſame Figure , but ac- 


cording to the $kill of the hand;ſo all Fancies do not run one way, 
but according to the temper of the Brain, ſome run into Inventi- 
on, as Artificers ; ſome into Verſe, as Poets; ſo that all Wir is 
Fancy; yet ſo much is the Poets Wit above the Artificers , that 


his fancie cannot be put intoArrtificial Figures, bur is as the Spi- 


rit, the other as the Body. 
Allegory 21: 


IT is like a Lilly, the one is as pleaſant to the Ear, as 
the other is to the Eye, it comes to fading naturally, 
if it be not timely gathered it ſoon withers and dies, | 


32. T)Rudence is like an Oke, it is long a growing, and it is old 
Pictore ie dies, : 


233-CY" the Tower of Ambition hangs a Diall of Induſtry, 
where the Sun of good Fortune ſhews the time of Friead- 
ſhip,on the Figure of Protcfhon. « 


+M Elancholy is the North-Pole , Envy the South , Cho- 
leris the Torrid Zone,and Ambition is the Zodiackz Joy 
isthe Ecliptick Line, where the Sun of Mirth runs ; Juſtice is the 
Equinoctialy Prudence and Temperance are the Artick and An- 
tartick Circles; Patience and Fortitude are the Tropicks. 


Ion 


25. T Ears peirce through the Heart of Grief, and yents it out * 


through the Eyes of Sorrow, 
26. COme Eics allure Hearts, as Falckoners do Hawkes. 
27.7 houghts are like Pancakes, and the Brain is the Pan where- 
in they are toſled and turned by the ſeyeral Objes, as ſe- 
veral Hands. 
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T2in in the Tecth is like a Gout in the T oc. | 


Stomack is the Still, the Heart is the Furnace where 
he Fire lycs. The Heart isa Limbeck , wherein all Paf- 
ze diſtilled , and the Fume thereof aſcends to the Head , 
lucs out , cither through the Eyes , or Mouth; from the 
runthe water of tears, from the-Mouth the ſpirits of words. 


The Life and Death of Wit. Allegory.30. 


Ancy in Verſe or Proſe, is like a Child inthe Womb, which 
onely lives whilſt it is in motion ; but when once the innate 
motion ceaſes, it is dead: So Fancy, when once it is conceived 
and quickned in the Brain, if it be not brought forth and pur into 
Wriung, itdycs; and if thoſe Writings be once loſt , they-can- 


* not be writ again , no more than a Child can go into the Womb, 
and be as it was, 


Allegory 31. 
WV 1T isthe Eſſence of the Mind, or Soul. 


32, THE Ingredients of the Mind are , Knowledge, Under- 

ſtanding, Tmagination, Conception, Opinion, Witl, Me- 
mory , and Remembrance, theſe Compounds make up a Ratio- 
=ry AH as ſeveral Ingredients make Mithridate. 


© aro is like playing at Tennis , and the Tongue is the 
Racket to ſtrike the Ball of Wir, and the Brains arc the 
Gameſters , and if the Gameſters be not equally skilfull , or ar 
leaſt yery near, they cannot play ; for one cannot play a Game 
alone, there muſt be two that muſt be match'd together, 


Of Imitation and Singularity. Allegory 34. 


| hn are like a flight of Wild- Geeſe , which go each one 
after another , when Singularity is like a Phznix, having no 
Companion orComperitor, which make it the more admir'd; And 
though a good Imitation is good, and thoſe are to be commended 
that copy well an excellent Original, yet it expreſſeth want of In- 
vention, that they cannot draw withouta Patterns and it exprel- 
ſeth Weakneſs, when we cannot go without the help of another, 


35+; Very ſuperfluous Cup , and every ſuperfluous Bir, is dig- 
E ging a Grave to bury Life in, 


236. Wanton 
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36. Anton Eyes are like Apes , that skip on every 
Face, and oftentimes _put the Countenance our 
WG. | 


of order whereon they light. 

37. | GH little Fly , and every little Peble , and every little 
Flower, is a Tutor in Natures School to inſtruc the Un- 

derſtanding ; The four [Elements are the four great Volumes , 

wherein lye Natures Works, 


38. THE Mind is like a God , that governs all ; the Imagina- 

tions , like Nature , that created all; the Brain , as the 
onely Matter on which all Figurative Thoughts are printed ,.and 
formed ; Or the Mind is like an Infinite Nature, having no 
Dimenſion nor Extenſion , and the Thoughts are like Infinite 
Creatures therein. 


39. T* E Mind travels through Speculations and Contem- 
plations, on Probability with Reaſon, 


40. Ears are the Children of Grief, which melting , dye as 
ſoon as they are born: Bur the Womb whercin they 
tye is alwaics ſwelled (which is the Eye.) 


ry corner of the Head ; and the four Partitions of the 

Skull, arc Eaſt , Weſt, North, and South, Fromthe 
North blows thoughts of Melancholy , which bring cold and 
chilling Fears, which freez the Blood, as it were making it thick, 
and congecal the Spirits , which otherwiſe would flow with Agi- 
tation. From the South part blows ſuffocating Thoughts, which 
cauſe foggy Vapoursto ariſe , which darken the Mind with Dif. 
content from the height of Mirth , and gather into Clouds of 
Diſcontent-, which fall down into Showers of Tears, From the 
Weſt bloweth malignant Thoughts , which corrupt the clearer 
Minds,and inflames the Acry Spirit,caufing cs of Jealouſic, 
or a Famine of Deſpair , or Wars of Fury and Madneſs. From 
the Eaſt , refreſhing Thoughts ariſe , which make the Mind ſe- 
rene z and when the Mind is hot with Ambition , cauſed bythe 
Sun of Hope , then theſe pleaſant Gales of Thoughts fan it with 
Poetical puffs , and allay it with the ſweet Dew of Fancy, cauſing 
flow'ry Sonnets to ſprout out on the white Ground of fine 
Paper. | 

Wommm Faces are Masks of Modeſty tocover the Diſhoneſty 
of their Hearts, 

Falſhoads are like Caps, which cover the Head of yr 
from the Sun of Truth; Or like Vaults, or Woods , that make 
Ecchoes, where Words ſpread far, and ſound double and treble; 
Or like Squares of Glaſs, which make of one a thouſand. 

A Wicked Mans Heart is like a Snake of Wier put up round 
in 


41, T Houghts are like ſeyeral Winds , that blow from eve- 
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in a Box, that when it is d by baſc or crucl ARions, it flycs 
in the Face of thoſe that by it. 


Of the T houghts. Allegory 4z. 


HE Thoughts of Men are like the Pulſes of Men; the 
well-temper'd Pulſe beats even, ſtrong and flow; but a 
hot Conſtitution beats eyen, ſtrong and quick ; a feaver- 

iſh Pulſe beats double and quick z but in a high Feaver the Pulſe 
bears treble , and ſometimes ſeems toſtand ſtill; and in a cold 
Conſtitution the Pulſe bears ſlow and dull : fo the Thoughts of 
thoſe that have ſlow , ſtrong and even Thoughts , are Wiſe and 
Judicious ; thoſe that are even, ſtrong quick, are Witty 
and Ingeniousz thoſe that are double and quick, have ready 
Wits , but no Judgements z thoſe that have treble Thoughts , 
and ſometimes ſeem to ſtand ſtill, are Mad, but have ſtrong Fan- 
ciesz and thoſe that are flow and dull , have neither Wit nor 
Judgement. There is no way to clear Thoughts but by Words. 


Of Melancholy. Allegory 43. 


Elancholy perſons are never in the Mean , but alwaics in 

Extremes ; as to be ſometimes in an humour of extreme 
Laughter, other times poſleſt with high Fears, paſſionate Weep- 
ing, violent Anger or , and fo with ſtupid Dulneſs, and 
know not why , and yet Rational Perſons and therefore it is 
not alwaics Outward ObjeRs , but Inward Diſpoſitions , as the 
working of the Spirits, or the motion of the Body , for Mclan- 
cholly Perſons have thick , groſs, heavy Humoursz when the 
Humour is rarified, it moves Laughter ; when heated , Anger ; 
when moved with deſperate Fear, the Smoke , which is the 
breathing of it, diſtils into Tears z when ſetled and cold, Stupidg 


ſo this one Humour brings ſeycral Þ 

Ords of Commendations , mixt with the Flowers 
wy W of Rhetorick , make a ſweet Poſie of Joy, when 
they are bound up with the Beams of Pleaſant Eyes: Bus words 
of Reproach , bound up with the Wrinkles of Frowtis , make a 
Rod to whip an Offender, 


ll be that take Self-Love for their Guide, ride in the 
aies of Partiality, on the Horſe of Flattery, to the 
Judge of Falſhood z; and they that take Reaſon for their Guide , 
ride in the Way of Probability , on a Horſe of Prudence , to- 
wards the End of Truth. 


46. Spight, 
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46.CPight creeps like a Snake out of the Bank of baſg 
Thoughts, to ſting the name of good Fame. | 


47-T HE Animal Figure of Mankind, I will fimilize to an 

I0lind,the Blood as the Sea that runs about, the Mouth as 
the Hayen which receive the Shipsof Proviſion, which are Meat, 
Drinke ( or Mrechandice of Luxurious and Superfluous Meats 
and Drinks ) which cauſe many times the ruin of the Iſland; like 
a3 a Rebellious Pride, ſo the Humours of the Body ſwelling with 
malignity, ruinate the Body, by a ſudden Ulurpation , as dead 
Palfics, Apoplexies, or the like; but the exterior Senſes are the 
Forts, and the vital parts are like the Magazine , which as long 
as they are ſecured , and that there are Proviſions, they are 
ſafe; bur if once they are taken,the Ifland is utterly loſt and ruina- 
ted; beſides, the Iſland is in I - to be over-flowed; for 
the Blood, which is as the Sea, being alwaies in perpetual mori- 
on, running about Ebbing and Flowing through the narrow 
Veins, and large Arteries; if by chance it break through the Ar- 
teries, or over- flow the ſmall Veins, it drowns the Iſland, where. 
fore Chyrurgions, which arc like Drayners, ſhould cut $luces ro 
ler it our. 


as. Married life is an 0150 Podrids of ſeveral Troubles and 
Vexations mixt together;and "ay the chicf Meat ſhould 

be Turtle Does , though they are moſt commonly Scoldin 
Daws, yer Jealouſie is the Sauce and Broth thereto; Sickneſs 
pain in Breeding and Bearing of Children, are the Limmons and 
Oranges that are mixed therin, | 

On this Diſh a Married life teeds, which produceth no good 
Nouriſhment, but breeds raw ; indigeſted , cholerick and me« 
lancholy Humours ; bur a ſingle Solitarineſs is a Diſh, which is 
made with Ingredients of Peace, Happineſs, Pleaſure and De- 
light. 
his Diſh produceth good Nouriſhment, and the Life oft- 
times invites the Muſes to feed thereon, 


49. | Ifeislike the Shell ofa Nut, and Reputation like the 

Kernell chereinz which if the Teeth of Time crack 
gently, the Kernell comes out whole, bur if it crack ittoo ruffly, 
or hard, it breaks the Shell, and bruiſes the Kernel, or champs 
it all in pieces, 


Q 50, Friendſhip 
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50, Riendſhip is like to two Convex Glaſſes, where the 
Species come forth and mcet cach orher. 


51. "HE Mind is like Nature, and the ſev-ral Thoughts are 
the ſeveral Creatures it doth create, Forgerfulneis is the 
Death, and Remembrance the Lite, 


52, JUlſtice ſhould be a mans Governour, Prudence his Coun- 
ſellor, Temperance his Friend, Fortitude his Champion, 
Hope his Food, Charity his Houſe, Faith his Porter to 
keep out all Falshood, and to let in none, but Truth, Wit his 
Companion, Love his Bedfellow, Patience his M:ſtris or Hand- 
Maid, Reaſon his Secretary, and Judgement his Steward. 


33. | (971900 through the ground of Miſery, cuts a River of 
Patience, where the Mind Swims in Boats of Tranquilli- 


, Yong the Streams of Life , untill it come to the Shore of 
Death, where all Streams meet, 


the Husbandman, with the ſeveral Senſes , which arc 
as Plows , throwing up the Furrows of Conception, and ſow- 
eth Sceds of Thoughts, from whence ſprout up ſeveral Opinions 
and Fancics, 


55. () a Child's Brain is like an Ifland uninhabited, and the 


54- A Child's Brain is ike pouy uncultivated , and Time 


Blood in the Veins is the Sea that doth ſurround ir; but 

Time, the great Navigator, plants it with Strength, which cau- 
ſeth the Spirits, as Merchants , totrafhque thereto; by which ir 
becomes populated with Thoughts,and builds Towers of Ima- 
inations; the Magiſtrates , which are Opinions, dwell therinz 
the Caſtles of Fancie are for the Muſes , who attend the 
Queen of Wit; but all Brains are not fertile alike , but are like 
Hands that are neer the Poles , which are inhabited with no- 
thing but Wild Beaſts, as Ruff and Rude Bears ; others, though 
they be neerer the Sun, yer are _—_— and Barrcn, being full 
of Heaths, bearing nothing but Moſſy Ignorance , or elſe Moo- 
riſh, being full of Boggs of Sloth , where Lives are ſwallowed 
up, finking inſenfibly; and ſome other Brains hape rich Soils, 
bur want the manuring of Education, whereby the T houghts, 
which are the people, grow lazy, and live brutiſhly ; bur thoſe 
Brains that have rich Souls, moderatly peopled,& well manurcd, 
having not more peopled Thoughts than work for their In- 
duſtry, or ſo tew as not to manage or imploy every, part therein; 
theſe 


Judgment, Civilized by [Reaſon , Manured Experience , 
whereby t N reape the plenty of Wiſdome, live in peace- 
full Tranquillity, and being inriched with Invention, grow plea- 
ſant with Recreations, making Gardens of Pleaſure , wherein 
grow Flowers of Delight ; and planting Orchards of various 
ObjeRs, which the ſeveral Senſes bring inz theſe grow tall Trees 
of Contemplations, whereon the Birds of Poetry fit and ſing, 
and peck at the Fruit of Fame with their Bills of Glory z from 
thence they fly over the Groves of Eternity with their wings of 
Preſumption ; but ſome Birds of Poetry light on the Ground of 
Recreation, there hop through the paths of Cuſtom, made by the 
recourſe of the peopled Thoughts, through the Mcadows of Me- 
mory,in the Ifland of the Brain; and ſometimes skip upon a Stick 
of Conceit, wagging their tail of Jeſts ; or elſe fly to-the Foreſt 
of wild Phantaims; bur there finding little Subſtance to feed on, 
rerurn with weary Wings to their place of reſt again z but in the 
Spring time of Love, the Nightingale-Poets ſing Amorous 
Sonnets in ſeveral Notes of Numbers, ſomtimes in the Dawny 
Morning of Hopes,or inthe Evening of Doubts,and ſomtimes in 
the Night of Diſpair, but ſeldom in the high Noon of Fruition, 


theſe Brains arc fortified with \ Manured by Governed by 
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Short Eſſayes. 


7. WOMCAYISS the Nightingale is the Bird of the Spring; ſo 
© & the Fly is the Bird of the. Summer, ; 
- 2. There would be no Twilight if there 
were no Clouds: for the Clouds are like the 
* Wieck of a Candle. 

 YOyY 3. Platonick Love is a Bawd to Adultery 
ſo Romancy, and the like. | 

4. If a Woman gets a ſpot in her Reputation , ſhe can never 
rub it out, 

5. Ic is the greateſt ſtudy in the Life of a Chaſt Woman, to 
keep her Reputation and Fame unſpotred: for Innocency is oft 
ſcandalized amongſt the Tongues of the Malicious, 

6. Womens Thoughts ſhould be as pure as their Looks , In- 
nocent, Noble, Honourable, Worthy, and Virtuous, are words 
of Praiſes, more proper for Women, than Gallant, Brave, For- 
ward Spirits z theſe are too Maſculine Praiſes for the Effeminat 


X, 
7. Men ſhould follow Reaſon and Truth , as the Flower that 


turns to the Sun. 

8. Pockholes take away the gloſs of Youth from a Face. 

9. Some give Women more Praiſes than their Modeſty dares 
countenance. 

10. True Aﬀe&ion is not to be meaſured, becauſe it is like 
Eternity, not to be comprized. 

11. Thoſe that would be Honoured , muſt have Noble Ci- 
vilities, Grarefull Performances, Generous Liberalities, and 
Charitable Compaſhons, 
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12, A Man may be as ſoon diſhonoured by the Indiſcretion of 
his Wite, as by her Diſhoneſty. —Y 

x3, Ir is berrer to live with Liberty, than with Riches. 

14. With Virtue, than with Beauty, 

15. With Love, than with State. 

16, With Health, than with Power, 

17. With Wit, than with Company. 

18, With Peace, than with Fame, 

19, With Beaſts, than with Fools. 

20, There is no Sound ſo unplealing , as to hear Amorous 
Lovers, or Fools, ſpeak. 

21- There isno Sight ſo unpleaſant, as AﬀeRation. 

22, A Gracefull Motion ſets forth a Homely Perſon , and 
wins more Afﬀection than the rarcſt Beauty that Nature ever 
made. 

23, Wit, and bon Miene, and Civility, take more than Beau- 
ty, and Bay Clothing. 

24. Pride without State , doth as ill as State without Civility, 

25. It is betterto hear Senic in mean Phraſes , than Phraſcs 
without Senſe. 


26, A Man ſhould alwaics wear his Life for the (crvice of his 
Honour. 


25. Menſhould have Variety in nothing, but Gainfull Know- 
ledge. 

8. It is proper for a Gentleman to have a bon Miene , to be 
Civil, and Converſible in Diſcourſe, to know Men and Manners. 

29, Itis more proper for a Gentleman to be aQtive in the uſe 
of Arms, than in the Artof Dancing z for a Gallant Man hath 
more uſe of his Arms than his Heels. 

30, It is more proper for a Gentleman to learn Fortification 
than Grammar : But what pains will a Man take in learning (c- 
veral Languages, wherein their Tongues are exerciſed , and ne- 
gle& that Learning that ſhould maintain their Honour * which 
1s, the Sword z the one doth bur trouble their Heads, and over- 
charge their Memories ;- the other gets Honour , and ſaves their 
Lives ; the one is onely proper for Scholaſtical Pedants , the 
other for Heroick Spirits. 

31. A Man ſhould court his Sword as his Miſtris, and ſtud 
to learn its Virtue , and love it a$ his Friend , which defends his 
Honour, to revenge his Quarrels , and guard him from his Ene- 
mies. 

32, For he is the more Gallant Man that hath a Generous 
Mind, a Valiant Heait, than he that hath only a Learncd Head 
the firſt is Noble, the other Pedantical z the one gives, the other 
receives. 


33- Itbecomes a Gentleman rather tolove Horſes and Wea- 
pons, than to fiddle and dance. 
34. And he is not worthy the name of a Gentleman, that had 


rather come Sweating from a Tennis- Court, than Bleeding from 
{ a Bartel, 35- Men 


£ 
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35. Men ſhould never give Gifts , but out of three reſpeRs , 
either for Charity, Leve, or Fame and it is a good chance 
when they meet all in one Subje z not that one Subje& ſhould 
be all, bur all in _ wha 

6. All Civility a Natural and an Attractive Quality , 
We | like a Loadſtone, draws AfﬀeRion to it, T 

37- There is nothing more Noble, that ro overcome an Enc- 
my by Curtely, 

38, And there is nothing more baſe , than to inſule over an 
Enemy in Adverfiry. 

39. It is more Noble to win an Enemy to be their Friend, 
than when they have them in their power, to revenge their 
Quarrel ; for it is the part of Generofity to Pardon, as well as tg 
Exalrt, 

40, It looks with a face like Generofity, to be Gratefull. 

41. There is no greater Ulury, or Extortion, than upan Cur- 
tely , for the Lone of Money is but ten, twenty , or thirty in the 
Hundred , butthe Lone of Curteſy is to inflave a Manall his life, 

42, Yer Gratitude is nothing but to pay a Debt: for if one 
Man ſave another Mans life , and he returns with the hazard of 
his own, he hath paid him what he owed him , bur if he looks for 
ir oftner than once, its Uſury, rhan twice, it is Extortion. 

43. It is Commendable to Cenſure like a Noble and Mer- 
cifull Judge, not like a Wicked Tyrant, 

44. Who would eſteem Fame , when the Cruel and Wicked 
ſhall many times have Fortune befriend them fo , that they ſhall 
live with Applauſe, which is Fame , and the Virtuous, and Well- 
deſerving, ſhall be ſtabbed or wounded with Reproach , which is 
Infamy , ſothar Fame is like a great King , and Fortune the Fa- 
vourue. Is 

45. Every one cannot be a Ceſar, or an Alexpnder ; but there 
muſt contpire ſuch Times , Ages , and Ations, and Minds to- 
gether, to produce ſuch Explonts. 

46. Humility is the way to Ambitious ends , for few come to 
them by Pride, but « ſerving, or Bribery, 

47, For ſceming Humility is the Tower whereon Ambition 
is builtz and Pride is the Pinnacle , where Envy is an Engin, to 
pull it down. 

48. Nature makes, but Fortune diſtributes. 

49. God by Fortune doth not alwaies proteR the Honeſt from 
the Envious of the World, or Accidents of Chance, 

50. It is as 1mpoſlibleto ſeparate Envy from Noble and Great 
Actions, asto deſtroy Death. 

61, Power is like unto Love, it is the ſtrongeſt when it is 
drawn to one point; for Power divided, is weak; ſo is Love ; 
or like the Sun , when the Beams are gathered together into one 
puint, it burns. 

52. Kings defire Power, becauſe they would be like to a God; ' 
bur Tyrants may be faid to keep their Power by the ſweat of their 
Brows. 54. To 


— 
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4+ To keep the Common People in order , they muſt be 
awed with Fear, as well as nouriſhed with Love, or flattered with 


$, 

55. What _ can P 
dome, when he doth not re 
into Fation and Diſorder? 
- The Service to Kings, is Allegiance, 

. The Service to Nature, is Self-preſcrvation, 

. The Service to God, is a Pure Life, and Unfeigned Love. 
The Reward from Kings, is O.tward Honour, 

» The Reward from Nature, is Dcath. 

. The Reward from God, Eternal Life. 

62, Every one is afraid of Tyrannic that is under SubjeQion z 
but when Tyrannic turns from ut ſelf to Clemency , then Love 
comes where Fear was. 

63. The beſt way for Princes to keep up Authority , is to 
make good Laws, to diſtribute Juſtice, to corre Vice, to reward 
Virtue, to countenance Induſtry, to provide for the ſatety of Na- 
tion and People. 

64. A Man that ſuffers all Injuries, is a Fool but to ſuffer 
ſome, or to ſuffer a Moderation, is Patience. 

65. For Patience is the way to Folly , as Fury or Choler to 
Madneſs. 

66. To put up, or paſs by an Injury from thoſe that haye 
power, ſeems to proceed from Fears but to pals by an Injury 
from the powerleſs, ſeems Heroick, 

67. Ot all Virtues, Patience hath the feweſt Paſſions mixt 
with it z and though it ſeems unſenſible , yer it ſeeth clearly into 
its own Misforruncs , for Patience belongs to the Misfortuncs 
that concern a Mans (clf. 

68, Yer Patience ſhould not be a Bawd to a Mans ruine. 

as There is none can be ſo patient as thoſe that have ſuffered 
much. 

70. The Deſigns of Hate are caſter followed , and oftner pra- 
iced, than of Love ; for one may caſter take Revenge of a Foe, 
than deliver Life and Liberty to a Friend. 

71. There is none ſoapt to reyenge, as thoſe that have been 


p_ 


— 


le have of a King to govern a King- 
rm his own Houſhold, bur lets it run 


forgiven. 


72, There is none ſo ſorrowfull , as thoſe that want Mcans , 
and Waies to make SatistaRtion. 

73- Many times Guiltineſs is more confident than Innocency, 

74. There is as much difference beryixt Pleaſure and Joy , as 
Sorrow and Melancholy ; for one diſorders the Spirits, the other 
compoſes them. An overplus of Joy , is like thoſe that axe 
drunk , for it makes the Head of Realon diſſy. There are many 
ſorts of Melancholy, but Love-Mclancholy makes them cry out , 
O Pleafing Pain, and Happy Miſery. : 

75- There isa fix'd Grief, and a moving Grief, the one hath 
neither Sighs nor Tears, but ſeems as a Marble Pillar z the other 
breaks 
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breaks into Complaint , and pours it (elf forth in Showers of 
Tears; Yet there are many ſorts of Tears ; for there are Tears 
of Joy , and there are Tears of Sorrow, and Tearsof Anger, 
Tears of Pity, and of Mirth, and in all Paſhions, Tears are apt 
to flow, e&pccially from moyſt Brains: But deep Sorrow hath 
dry Eyes, filent Tongues, and aking Hearts. 

76, When the Spirits are wearied with Grief, they fall into a 
Meclanchaly Weeping , and then are ſetled with a compliance to 
time. 

77. Paſſion will riſe in the defence of Honour,and the Tongue 
will diſplay the Paſhon. 

78. For all we call Love, is Friendſhip, which is begot by a- 
greeable Humours, or received Curefics, or a Reſemblance of 
Parts, which is alterable : but there can be no true Love, but up- 
on the unalterable God. 

79. There are waics to perfe@ Love , but no Body can arrive 
to the Journeys end, untill they come to Heaven, becauſe there is 
no Perfe&ion in this World z and there can be no perfe& Love, 
but upon a perfect ObjeR. 

80, They that love much, can neyer be Happy ; for the Tor- 
ment of what Evil may come to that they love, takes away the 
ſweetneſs of what they enjoy: Thus the fear of Loſing is more 
unequal than the pleaſure of Enjoyment. 

$1. Thc Rootof Loyc is like a Rock, which ſtands againſt all 
Storms ; but Wantonne(s is like the Root of a Flower, that every 
Worm may cat thorow. . | k 

82, Envious Perlons, and Lovers, are the greateſt Flatterersz 
the one Aarters to hide his Envy, the other to pleaſe the Beloyed. 

83. Thoſe Aﬀedtions are ſtrongeſt , that Nature and Educa- 
tion have linkt together , not onely by Birth, but by Converſa- 
tion : for as Birth moſt commonly givesa likeneſs of parts, ſo 
Converſation breeds a reſemblance in humaurs and diſpoſitions ; 
the one begers a likeneſs in Body , the other of Minds, or Souls. 

84. There is no Sound ſtrikes the Ears ſo hard , as the report 
of Death, eſpecially when AfﬀeCion opens the Dore, and lets the 
Meſſenger down into the Heart, X 

85, True Love is an AﬀeRtion, which is very difficult to ſettle, 
and hard to remove, when once placed. 

86. To move Paſſion, rather belongs tothe Orator than the 
Poetry for a Poet is a Creator of Fancy ; and Poetry rather 
makes than perſwades : But indeed that which moves Paſſion 
moſt, is rather by Sound than Senſe, witneſs Muſick , which is 
the greateſt Mover of Paſhon. Thus Muſick moves Paſhon more 
than Reaſon ; but Poetry is rather to delight the Wir, than per- 
ſwade the Reaſon. | 

87. There is as much diffcrence in Wit, as there is in Pictures; 
for every Picture is not drawn by Apelſes z and as ſome Painters 
are but for Sign-poſts, ſo ſome Witsa re only fit for Ballads. 
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$8. One and the ſame Talc, told by ſeveral Perſons, makes 
difference in the AﬀeRions of the Hearers, 

89. A winy Deſcription in Diſcourſe, paints a lively De- 
ſcription inthe Mind, 

go. A Tranſlator a&s the Perſon of an Author, where moſt 
commonly the Author is repreſented to his advantage. | 

91. There are agreater number that write more wiſely , and 
learnedly , than dcli ghttully. | 

92. Thoughts, when they run too faſt, or are preſt too hard, 
may m_ the Body by the diſtempering of the Mind. 

93. To have a Fixt Thought, is to draw the Imaginations to 
a point. 
: 94, Thoughthe Underſtanding be clear , yet the Utterance 
may be inſtructed, if the Tongue be not filed with the Motion, 
to make all run ſmooth and even, 


95. Some have more Words than Wit, and more Wit than 
Judgement, 


96. And others haye more Years than Experience , and more 
Experience than Honeſty. 

97. Some have more Law than Policy, 

98. Some have more Ambition than Power, and more Pow- 
er than —_ © A WHAE "ON : 

99. Secret Mectings, So uperings , or b Shews 
have moſt rent near, A” yo} es , 

100, The dark Minds of Men are deceitfull. 

zO1. It were baſe for a Man or Womantolay a Blemiſh up- 
on thoſe that have given them an honorable Reputation, 

102, Many that wiſh their Enemies Confuſion, yet would not 
betray them to it.” 

103. I had rather hear what my Enemy can ſay againſt me, 
than what my _— cani ſay for me: for there are none ſo good 
but may have ſome Faults, which their Enemy is more apt to find 
out than their Friends, much leſs themſclves, 

104, Thoſe perſons that are railed at, ſeem Nobler than thoſe 
that are humbly commended. 

105. Many Commendations ſeeme little better than Scorns, 
when to be railed at ſhews a Supreme Power of their Evill. 


106. Speakers are like Doggs , that bark when they dare 
not bite. 


' 107. Itis an unthankfull Office, to decide other mens Quar- 
rells: for moſt commonly he is hated on both ſides, as a Friend to 
neither, becauſe he {ſeems a Friend to both. 


108. Thus a Judge moſt commonly is never beloved , nci- 
ther of thoſe he judges the Cauſe for, nor thoſe he judgeth the 
Cauſe from, the one, becauſe he thinks he had wrong z the other 
becauſe he thinks he had nothing but what is his own. 


109. So none gzin by Quarrells but L hoſ 
begot by Diſcord by awycrs, whole Fees arc 


110. Itisagreat happineſs when one can take his Pleaſl 
and execute his Dury >. cx = 
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111. Some are ſo Ambitious and Envious, as when they can- 
not hope to be the Higheſt, they would be content to be Miſera- 
ble to fee all others ſo, 

112. Thetrucuſe of Riches to Noble Minds, is to make 0- 
thers happy aſwell as themſelves; but not ſo as to make them- 


ſelves miſcrable, by imploying and beſtowing all upon others, ſo . 


as to leave nane for themſelves, for that were Vain-Glory. 


113. Itis not every Ambitious and Aſpiring Spirit, that can 


do braye and great Actions. - 

114. Thoſe Minds that are pure are not to be ſullicd or mo- 
ved towards ill, cither by wanton Words , or immodeſt ARi- 
ons; they can no more corrupt their — than they do An- 
oels; for thoſe that are Chaſt, rake more delight and pleaſure in 
their pure and unſpotted Thoughts, than the Amorous Loyers 
in their conceived 1njoyments: tor Nature is not aſhamed of her 
own Works, but of the abuſe of her Works; for as the Wiſe and 
Veruous are the chiefeſt and perfeReſt of her Works, ſo the de- 
bauched and tooliſheſt are the | — defect. 

115. Dreams are the overflowing of the Brain , and Sleep 
ſtops the Senſes, as Sluces are ſtopped with Mud. 

116, Adiſcourſative Wit, is to play with Words, rather than 
to talk with Senſe on the ground of Reaſon; but to talk on Rea- 
ſon is to abate Words, and to multiply Senſe, I ſay, thoſe ſhall 


enerally pleaſe moſt that give ear to what is ſaid, than talk moſt 


themſclves. | 

117. Our natural Engliſh Tongue was fignificant enough 
withoutthe help of other Langyages; but as we have merchan- 
dized for Wares, ſo have we done tgr Words, but indeed we 
have rather brought in than carri Note. X 

118, There are Gifts of AﬀeRionate Love. 

Gifts of Generoſity, 

Gifts of Charity. 

Gifts of Vain- Glory. 

Gifts of Fear, 

Alluring Gifts,and Bribes, that are Gifts of Covetouſneſs. 

119. The Mind is like a God,an Incorporecal thing, and ſo In- 
finite, that it is impoſhible to meaſure the Mind of Eternity, 

120, Deſires arc like the motion of Time , ſtill running for- 
ward, and whar is paſt, is as if it had neyer been, 

121. The Vapour that aſcends tothe Head, is a great Inſtru- 
ment to the Wig, as groſs Vapours clog it up, cold Vapours con- 
geale ir, hot Vapours inflame it, thin and ſharp Vapours quick- 
en itz ſo ſeveral ſorts of Vapours make variety of Wits; and the 
ſeveral Figures , Works and Forms that the yaporous Smoak 
doth raiſc, cauſe ſeveral} Fancies , by giving ſeveral Motions to 
the Brain. 

122, As Perfumes make the Head ake, ſo, many times, Pro- 
ſperity makes the Heart ake. | 

123, Ceremony is the ground of all Obedience; for where 

R 2 there 
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there is no Ceremony, the Gods are negleed, and Kings de- 
poſe themſelves by x negleR thereof, 

124. Complements are the worſt fort of Converſation , be- 
ſides, they are not ſociable, Truth holds no Intelligence or cor- 
reſpondency with Complements. 


Of ſeveral Opinions. Eſſay 25. 


Everal Opinions, except it be in Religion, do no harm, if no 
good; for Opinions are the _ entertainers of Time , 
and a chief Companion in mans life, for Opinions are Charting 
Goſlips, to paſs away the idle time ; for although Man complains 
of the ſhortneſs of Life, and ſwiftneſs of Time, yer he hath moſt 
commonly more than he can well tell how to ſpend his Life 
with, for moſt men ſeck waies to paſs Time withall, and if the 
World were equally, amongſt Mankind and Induſtry , divided, 
et he would find little Variety of Imployment ſo that Mans 
Life is bulicd more with Thoughts than Actions. 


The ſtrength of erroneous Opinions, Eſſay 26. 


OW ſtrong did men believe againſt the TH n1ipodes,as one 

man believing ſucha thing to be, was put out of his Live- 
ing, when in after Ages it was found a Truth? How ſtrongly did 
many Ages bclieye that the Torrid Zone, or Ecliptick Line, was 
not Hlabirable, which now is found the moſt temperate Climate * 
How ſtrongly did Emrope believe that all the World was difco- 
vered, and yet afterwards ſo much found out , as it ſeemed ano- 
ther World 2 and many beliey!'d that the Earth was flat and not 
round, but Cavendiſh, Drake,and others,reRified that Error; and 
many other Examples might be given, So that Opinions are al- 
waies in War, with Factious eng » and men become their 
Champions cither with the Pen or Sword; butthe ignorant men 
are the ſtronger in their belicf in Opinions; for ſcarching gives 
Doubts, aſwell as diſcoyereth the Truth, and it is Doubts that 
diſturb the Peace, cither of the Mind or otherwaics, when Truth 
commonly cloſcth all differrences z ſo men travell in their 
Thoughts to ſpy out the Secrets of Nature, and find out Reaſon, 
to periwade them to new COIs which may be as far from 
the Truth, as the old ones which they fling off for Nature is too 
various to be known, and her Curiotitics too ſubtil to be under- 
ſtood; bur men are ſo ſtrangely delighted with what is new, that 
thoſe men that have found a new Opinion are abſolute to judge 
and rule over all others; ſuch Reputation Singularity begers, 
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The ſtrengtlvof Opinions. Eſſay 12:7. 


Ons ſtrongly do men _ or rivet Opinions with the Hagy- 
mer of a confident beliet , that it is, in many, impoſſible to te» 
move them fro thm, though they are moſt ridiculous & toolith, 
but eſpecially when they are begot of their own Brains, and all 
thoſe that do not adhere to them ſhall be accompted as their Ene- 
miesz So much doth Opinion ſway and rule inthe mind of Man 
more than Truth doth, for though ſome Opinions jump upon 
Truth, yet itis athouſand to one when they meet; And whenthe 
Truth is found, itis no longer an Opinion, but Knowledge; yet it 
is leſs eſteemed when it is found, which makes that Saying true, 
That Ignorance is the Mother of CA dmiration, which Admiratian 
begets an Eſteem, and ſers a Value upon they know nor what: 
Wherefore he isa very wiſe man , that can rule his Opinions 
with Reaſon, and not let his Opinion overbear his Reaſon, and to 
lead him from himſelf; Yer Opinions ſhould not be flcighted nor 
comemnecd without Examination or — they be never 
ſo ſtrange and unlikely,untill the Errour be found out, but not ro 
rely upon them, or to be ſo bound that they will make no que- 
ſion againſt them for an Opinion is but a gueſſe of what may 
be a Truth; but men ſhould be as free to Opinions as Opinions 
tothem, to let them come and go at pleaſure. y 


T he Opinions of ſome Þ hiloſophers. Eſſay 128. 


F it be, as ſome ſay, that the Firſt Matter was from all Eterni- 

ty, itisa Deity And if Nature, which workes upon that Mat- 
ter, was from all Eternity, it is a Deity; and God, the Order of 
Nature from all Eternity: For what had no begining , ſure is a 
Deity, Thus Philoſophers by their Arguments make three Dei- 
tics, although they hold but one. | 


Of Pomer, Eſſay 9. E 


T= have not an abſolute Power that Oportunity can break, 
bur he that hath aſſurance of a Continuancy; wherefore Fear 
gives not ſo much affurance as Loye for Fear is jealous , and 
therefore would be ready to break all Bonds of Authority z But 
Duty and Love are conſtant and carcfull to keep Unity , which 
is Peace, Love gives Obedience with Joy , Fear gives Obedi- 
ence with Murmure, and Murmure is a Forerunner of Rebcllions 
whereforc he that hath moſt Love hath moſt Power. 

of 
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Of Love.\ Eſſay 130. 


TTJUre and true AﬀeRion is not to be meaſured by the length 
Pe: Years, nor weighed by the Wealth , nor{Tompaſled by 
the Life: for neither Meaſures, Scales, nor aſſes can take 
the Weight, the Breadrh, the Height, the Depth ,, nor compaſs 
the Circumference. 


Of the Senſes. Eſſay 131. 


ND thoſe that have their Senſes perfet and much imploy- 
| ed with Varieties, muſt needs know more than thoſe that 


ve them defeRtive,or not practiledy yetthe Senſes make notthe 
Underſtanding, bur the Brain; and not the Brain only, bur ſuch a 
tempered Brain, or ſuch a moved Brain; Burt ſome Brains move 
like Pulſes, ſome being diſtempered, as beating cither roo ſlow or 
roo quick; but when the Brain movcs even and ſtrong, it ſhews a 
healthfull Underſtanding;when it moves even, ſtrong, and quick, 
it ſhews there is much ſpirit of Fancy, or blood of lavention, 


Of Melancholy. Eſſay 132. 


Elancholy, of all other Humours is the AQiveſt , buſy- 

ing the Mind of Man with vain Imiaginations , ſhuffling 
the Thoughts , cutting the Paſhons, Cozening themſelves , 
and loſing the Judgement; this Humour proceeds from the \l1- 
affeted Body, rather than from an ill-affteed Mind It only 
lives and 1s Cer in the Mind , but is bred by a weak Sto- 
mach, and is born from an ill Spleen ; but Grief, Sorrow , and 
Sadneſs are bred in the Mind , begot by an outward effeR: So 
Mclancholy Men may be ſaid to be Idle , or Muſing , but not 
Sorrowfull or Sad; for they take more pleaſure in their Melan- 
choly, than others in their Mirth; but thoſe that are Melan- 
_ are as great a Puniſhment to their Fricnds, as a ſect Hap- 
pinels tothemfclves. 


Of a dull or Melancholy Diſpoſition proceed- 
ing from the Body , and the Melancholy 


proceeding from the Soul. Eſſay 133. 


Cannot call ir Melancholy , but rather a dull Diſpoſition , 
rich is cauſed by a heavy black Humour, or a cold thick hu- 


mour, or a ſlimy glafhic humour,or a ſharp Vitrcol bred in the 
Body 
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Body; which penetrates the Body as it were, or ſtupifics the Sen- 
ſs, and quenches the Natural Heat. Thus the Body, like Stone, 
Walls up, or impriſons the Soul, or Mind , wherein it can nei- 
ther be Active nor Free; this cauſeth a dull and ſad Diſpoſition, 
which kind of Diſpoſition hath few Defires , and reguards. not 
any thing, nor takes pleaſure in Life, but lives as if it lived not. 

Where true Mclancholy is a ſerious Conſideration; it exa- 
mines the Worth and Nature of every thing; it ſeeks after 
Knowledge, and defires Underſtanding; it obſerves ſtrictly, and 
moſt commonly diſtinguiſheth judiciouſly, applyerh aptly, acerh 
with ingenvoſity, uſeth Time wiſely, lives honeſtly , dies con- 
tentedly, and leaves a Fame behind it- 5 

W here a dull Diſpofition is laſy and idle ; neither conſiders, 
nor obſerves, bur lives like a carved Statue; dics like a Beaft that 
cares for no Monumental Remembrance, | 


T be variety of Wit. Eſſay 134. 


M Ercury is feigned the Patron of Theeves, becauſe Mercyry is 
Eloquent, and Eloquence ſteals away the Hearrs of men by 
conſenting to follow after the perſwafions of Rhetorick'; ſo he 
is feigned to be the moſt talkative God, becauſe the chic part of 
Rhetorick lies in the uſe of the Tongue. Wit is the God of Fan- 
cy, a world of Arts, a Recreation to time,a Diſpoſer of Paſſions; 
it {weetens Melancholy, drefles Joy; it quenches Fears, raiſeth 
Hopes, caſeth Pains; an Orator of Love,and a.Denier of Luſt, It 
mourns with Sorrow,mends Faults; it moves Compaſſion, begs 
Pardon;aPerſwader to Virtue,an Adornment to Beauty,a Veil to 
ImperfeRion,the Delight of Life, Muſick to theEars,a Charm to 
the Senſes; it is a Child ofthe Brain ; jt is begot by Experience, 
and fed with Heat. Wir is like Protexs in ſeveral Forms, as the 
Arms of Mars, Jeves Thunderbolt , Neptenes Trident , Plutes 
Cerberus, Vulcans Net , Pallass Lance, Apollos Harp , Circes 
Wand , Minervas Loom , Mercuries Rod, Venus Doves , Pans 


Pipe, Cupids Arrow , the Center of the Earth, it is Boreas to 


Raiſe Storms, it is Zephyrus to refreſh, it is Revenges Sword, 
and Deaths Sith, Glories Throne, BeauticsPencil, Oblivions Re- 


ſurreRion, the Worlds Delight, Lites Guide, Loves Fire, Fankes 


Trumpet, and the Mother of Nature. So he that hathg truc-bi 
Wit hath all, | 


Of Poets. Eſſay 135. 


Oetrs do ſomtimes like Painters, that draw an excellent Beau- 

ty, bur give it ſuch a Dreſs that it neither becomes ic, nor 

w1ll it laſt in faſhion, in all places or times: ſo Poets may have ex- 
cellentFancies, but clothe them in ſuch harſh andyulgar accuſtom- 
cd 
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There ho of things go toa good Poet, Yiz. Fany 
cy, Number, and Rhime, To converſe with Poets , ſweetens the 
Nature, not ſoftens it, ro make it Facile, byg civiliſeth it, makin 
it Curteous, Aﬀable and Converſable, Inſpiring the Mind wich 
High and Noble FiRtions. 


Diſguiſement by Deſcription. E ſlay 136. 


S ill Painters, in ſetting out the Beauty of the External , do 

oft leave to Poſterity,of well form'd Faces a,detorm'd Me- 
mory: ſo weak Writers in deſcribing of theVirtue of the Internal, 
and the gallant Actions of a Lite,cither by their mean Rhetorick, 
or So the moſt Perfe& and Princely men, arc 
deſcribed witha deteRtive Repreſentation. 


Of Pasfionate Expreſsions. Eſſay 137. 


There i 4:8. JD) Aﬀfionare Verſes or Speeches muſt not be read in a Treble 
rence berwixe & Note, butin a Tenor, and ſomrtimes full as low as a Baſe, 
Baſe and Tc- eſpecialy when the Paſſion is high ad clevately expreſt, for then 
nor, the Voice muſt be ſad or ſolemn , which moves in Deſcending, 
not Raiſed Nares, which are Light and Aery,raifing their Tone 
to a whyning Tune,thar is like a {queaking Fiddle or a ſqueaking 
Voice;bur a ſerious Speech,a Solemn Nore,and a Sober Counte- 
nance-mulſt be joyn'd t rto expreſs a ſad Paſhon to the life; 
beſides, the words muſt be ſpoke Soft and Gentle, and not preſt 
and ſtruck too hard againſt the Lips, or Teeth, or:Tongue , but 
they muſt be pronounced Swiftly and Harmoniouſly ; to move 
the Heartto pity, the Eyes to be filled with Tears , and to draw 
the Soul, as it were, through the Ears, to feed on Melancholy, 


Of Tranſlation, Eſſay 138. 
Wi are Foes much, in this latter Age, to Tranſlation, and 
thoug 


Tranſlation is a good Work, becauſe it doth not 
only divulge good Authors , but diſtributes Knowledge to the 
unlearned in es z yet Tranſlators are but like thoſe 
that ſhew the Tombs at Weſtminſter, or the Lyons at the 
Tower, which is but to be an Informer, not the Owner of them. 


Eſſay 
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Eſſay 139. 


Lthough Accidents give the Ground to ſome Arts ; 
they are rude and _uncaſy untill the Brain hath poli 
t 


em over. 
Truc it is, the Senſes moſt commonly give the Brain the mat- 


ter to work on , yetthe Brain forms and figures thoſe Materi- 


als, and diſperſes them abroad, to the uſe of rhe World, by the 
Senſes again: for as they came in at the Ear and the = , or the 
T 


Taſte, Sent, and Touch; fo they are delivered out by ongue 


and Hands. 
Eſſay 140. 


T is worthy the Obſervation, to regard the odd Humours of 
I Mankind, how they talk of Reaſon, and follow the way there- 
of ſo ſeldome; for men may as cafily ſet Rules to Eternity as 


to themſelves; for the Mind is fo intricate and ſubtil, that we may 
as ſoon meaſure Eternity as It. 


Of Dilation and Retention, Eſſay 141. 


Dilation cauſeth as much weakneſs as ContraRtion z Dila- 
tion cauſeth weakneſs by the Diſuniting the United For- 
ces, and ſetting them at too great a Diſtance ,, and Contraion 


binds them up too hard, not giving, as we vulgarly ſay, Elbow 
room, 
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LIB, 11. PART 11L. 
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EE es ee” es es ces a. 


Of the Britains. 


To E==> HE Britains of Exgland were a Valiant People, 
CR R4*2 bur that they had no $kill of Arms anſwerable to 

| £7 /! their Courage , as the Romans had, yer Ceſar, 
__ . and all rhe Emperours , could not conquer that 


Iſlind in ſo ſhore a time as Alexander had con- 
quered mot part of the World ; ; therefore it 
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ſeems their Courage was great, fince their Skill was lefs ,” and 


could make it to the Romans (o d.fticult a Work : For Britain 
was like a- Body dif joynted, or rather ſeparated Limb from 
Limb, for it wasnot joyned in one Body, bur divided amongft 
many Petty Kings , which made it weak, for being not united , 
the B dy hath little powers without the Legs do uphold , and the 
Eycs do dire , and the Arms do defend , it is an caly thingto 
throw down a Criple z but it was a fign the Spirit was ſtrong 
in this Criple , that could rcfiſt ſo long againſt a Giant, asthe 
Romans were: Therefore Brirain was worthy of Praiſe , fince 
theu Courages defended them fo long. | 


Of King James. 


K's Fames was (0 great a Loverof Peace, that rather than 
he would loſe the Delights of Peace, he would lye under 
the Infamy of being thought Timorousz for in that it was 
thought he had more Craft than Fear. 
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Of Queen Elizabeth. 


Leen Elizebeth reigned Jong and happy z and though 
the cloathed her *g in a Sheeps $kin, yet ſhe had a Lions 
paw, and a Foxes head , ſhe ſtrokes the Checks of her 

Subjects with Flattery, whilſt ſhe picks their Purſes ; and though 
ſhe teemed loth , yer ſhe never failed to cruſh to deat!) thoſe that 
diſturbed her waies. Her Favourites for Sport, ſhe would be va- 
rious to, ſometimes in Favour, and ſometimes out of Favour, as 
Eſſex, Leiceſter, Ralegh, Hatton, and the like : But ſhe ſtuck cloſe 
to her old Counlellors and Favourites,, Burleigh , Walſingham , 
and the reſt. Neither did the firſt Favourites ger ſo much as the 
laſt , Ralegh got not ſo much as Bur[-igh did ; ſome may ay, be- 
cauſe they ſpent more, they laid up leis 3 but vain Favourites get 
more Encemics to themſelves , and Hatred totheir Princes , than 
Profic to themſelves; for the fight of their Vanitics makes 
che People remember their Taxcs , and think that their Prince 
hath poicd from their Purſes to maintain rheir Vanities ; and 
their Prince thinks they haye giventhem more, becauſe they ſhew 
R—_—Y have , and many times more thanthey have : Bur the 
Wieſt fave, and lay it up, till the Envy is paſt , and the Tax 
forgot. But Queen Elizabeth maintained more forcin Wars at 
one time , than any of her Predeceſſors before her, and yet 
without rhe Grievance of the People z for it was not ſo much 
out of t)cir Purſes, as the Prizes ſhe got by Sea z for rhough the 
King of Spin had the Honour of being Maſter of the 1ndees, yet 
the Queen of England had the Honour of being Miſtris of the 
on z fo her Ships were her Mines, to maintain Ge War againft 
im. | 


Of King Henry the Eighth. 


Ing Henry the Eighth was a Politick Prince ; for as Fa- 

K vourites make uſe of their Prince , ſo he made uſe of his 
Favourites ; for when they could do him no more ſer- 

vice, he turned them over to the —_— to ſatisfic his People; 
and thoſe that he favoured, had the blame with the puniſhment , 
and he reccived the profir. He was not like Edward the Second , 
for his Favourites coſt him his Crown and Life, I obſerve , that 
ſaft natures are apt to be cruſht, and very hard natures are apt to 


be broken in governing ; therefore ſevere , it Ha , mer- 
ſ 


Cifull or kind, but not credulous , reign happieſt? Henry the 
Eighth ſpent great Sums of Money, as that which his Father lefr 
him , and that which he had out of France, then the vaſt Sums 
he raiſed out of Monaſterigs , yet no great advantage redounded 
to his Kingdome : But his Expence was much to keep Peace 
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abroad, by making Friends in thoſe Kingdomes that were fallen 
out : Burt moſt commonly thoſe that ſtrive ro make Peace a- 
mongſt others, bring War to themſelves , although I cannot ſay 
he had much War, 


Of pulling down of the «Nonaſteries mn 
Henry the Eighths time. 


Ome wonder that Hemnry the Eighth did pull down and de- 
ſtroy ſo many Monaſteries as were in'England, which had 
ſtood {o long, without Oppolition: bur it was likely that the Op- 
poficion could not be great; for firſt, the People were perſwaded 
in ſome part, by the Doctrine of Luther, to diſlike the\Tyrannie 
of the Pope; tor firſt , it caſed their Purſes and their Perſons , 
the one from Peter-pence, and the like , and the other from hard 
Penance z the next , the Gentry and the Nobles thought of the 
gaining of the Houſes , and Lands, and Liberty z the King for 
the bulk of their Wealth ; fo the King , Nobility , and Com- 
mons, and all had ends init; and where the King follows the 
Commons, an Innovation iscaſy ; or 1 may ſay, an Innovation 
is caly where the King follows the People. 


Of Fuſtice in Commonwealths, 


T is to be obſerved , that there is little Picty or Juſtice in Ci- 
tics, or Countrycs,or Nations, that arc overgrown with Pro- 
ſperiy , or _ with Adverfity, for Proſperity makes 
x ne ſo proud , as they are as it were above Juſtice , and Ad- 
verſity doth ſo deje& them, as they grow careleſs of Juſtice , lo 
that either way they grow into Burbariſm: Bur as Virtue is a 
Mean betwixt two Extremes, fo it keeps in the Mean in all 
Eſtates, the Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance, and the Virtue 
of Adverſity is Fortitude, 


Of Henry the Seventh. 


JT was not ſo much the Wiſdome of Henry the Seventh that 
gave him the Crown, as his Good Fortune in having a Tyrant 
Oppoſer , on which the Peoples fear was above their fee ing 3 
for they did apprehend more Tyrannie than they found in t 
time that Richard did reigny for he made more good Laws in the 
time of his Reign, than had been made in the Reign of many 
Kings before or after him: But the Peoples miſtruſt cannot be 
farishied with any A, let it be never (o juſt or-profitable, but by 
their abience, which they never think far c , untill they go 
tothe Shades of Death ; and many times that which they bet = 
W 
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will prove the beſt for them , proves the worſt , becauſe they 
follow not Reaſon , bur Will : For Henry the Seventh , whom 
they thought to be moſt happy under, proved buta Tyrant in 
his Ads, alchough a Saint in his Words , for he brought, by the 
means of -m__ Informing Knaves, the greateſt, or in- 
deed all Eſtuics, ro be Fortcired, and {o to be Compounded for, 
by which he raiſ:d great Sums of Money, toth: ruining of man 
Antient Famifles, yer he reigned peaceably moſt part of all t1s 
time , which many a better and juſter Prince had not the fortune 
to do, 


Of the Emperors. 


OST commonly it may be ſaid of Kings or Governors, 
as they lay of March, Ir comes inlike a Lion , it | —_ 
OUT 11 


a Lamb; and when it comes in like a Lamb, it goeth our 
like a Lion, 

Bur when a M in deſires to raiſe an Empire , or himſelf to be 
an Emperor, he fluters the People z but wnen he is once become 
Emperor , he makes the People farter him, 

Ceſar might have proved a good Emperor , but he had not 
time to be an il] one, 

Auguſtus Crſar was a wile Prince z he knew there was no 
way to (crtle the new-born Empire, and toenjoy it peaceably , 
but by gainingthe Love of the People ; not by the Lak lervile 
way of Flattery, but by executing Juſtice , and muking wiſe and 
good Laws. 

Tiberius was a good Prince , whilſt the memory of Auguſtus 
laſted in the Minds of the People z and a wiſe Prince , that he 
could difſlemble his Humour fo well, and ſolong z and none was 
ſo fir as 4ſcianzs to bring him to bed of his great- belly'dCruelty, 
Tiberius was of a laz þ Far eos , as we may know by his ſoli- 
tary and luxurious life. 

Nero came too ſoon tothe Empire to reign well , Vanities, the 
Rulers of Youth, deſp:ſc Pruder-ce, and Temperance, the Com- 

anions of Age z his Vanities bred Vices , his Vices bred Fear, 

ear bred Jealoufie , Jealoufic bred Tyrannie , Tyrannic bred 
Conſpiracy,and Conſpiracy Deſtruction; in brief,he had notAge 
enough to poyſe him , he killed himſelf more our of Fear than 
Courage. Both the Neroes , the Uncles , and the Coſen , were 
much of a humour. 

Nero Germanicws, his Son ; he was Proud , Cowardly, Effe- 
minat, Envious , Vainglorious, Covyerous to get, Prodigal to 
ſpcnd, Cruel without Craft, and Mad z he was not wile enough 
to rule his Empire , nor temperate —_ to govern his Vani- 
—_ nor couragious enough to diflemble his Fears , or be a good 

[1INCE. 


As for Claudius the Emperour, he was more learned than wile, 
and 
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and he had more good Nature than Conſtancy ; and whatſoever 
ill he did , he was (educed to doit by thoſe he loved, True itis, 
he was uf an eaſy Diſpoſition , bur that proceeds mare from a 
good Diipoſirion inNature, than an evil one; and it rather 
comes trom Love thin Hue, although the Effects be all one g 
for he that is cafily perſwaded , and ſuddenly believes , commits 
more Cruelty by his Credulity , than diſtributes Juſtice by his 
good Narure. 

As for Galba , he had too narrow a Soul for ſo great an Em- 
pire for the Vices of Age and Covetouſneſs had got hold of 

im: he was Old and Crazy he had no Generofiry to entice , 
nor Sweet Behaviour to win , nor Oratory to perſwade, nor In- 
duſtry ro order, nor Faith to pertormz and wharſoever Man 
hath theſe Faults, muſt needs get more Enemies than Friends, 

As for 0tho , he had not Patience totry his Forrune , neither 
lived he ſo long as any one could judge of his Government: he 
was better beloved of his Souldiers , than fortunate in their Suc- 
celles;, beſides, he was beloved more of the People after he was 
dead , than when he was living z but whether he killed himſelf 
for the grief of thoſe Souldiers that were loſt, or fear of the loſs 
of the reſt, or for fear of himſelf, it is doubcfull. 

Vite ins was cruel, gluttonous, and of an unworthy nature, 

For Yeſpeſian , he was very greedy of Gain, to the height of 
Covetoulnels , and yet he was very Generous for whatlocver 
he gor, though il], yet he beſtowed it well : he wasa very mer- 
cifull Prince, and yery few Faults to be found in tum, He fprung 
from a Family of no great growth. 

Titus Flavins , Sonto Veſpaſian ; he was ſo good, there can- 
not enough be ſaid in praiſe of him 4, he was a Wiſe Prince, and 
a Juſt Prince, a Mercifull Prince, and a Loving , Temperate, 
Carecfull, and Religious Prince z he ſeemed to have more Good» 
nels in him , than were waies or means toexpreſsit; he was Va- 
liant, Learned, Mild, Patient, Induſtrious , Sk:[full in all Arts, 
and Majeſtical. 

Flavins Domitianus was Cruel and Vainglorious z he follow. 
ed not the ſteps of his Father, nor Brother, I obſerve , IIl- born 
Natures cannot be betrered by Good Examples, nor warned by 
I!! Examples: for all the Cruel Emperors came to Untumely 


Deaths. 
Of Pompey with Czlar. 


Come praiſe Pompey , and ſay , He was a faithfull and loving 
Citizen of Rome z, a Father, in defending the Laws and Lti- 
bertiesz anda _ in dying inthe Cauſe, 

Others diſpraiſe him , and lay , It was Envy to Ceſar that 
brought him out againſt him, more than for the Publick Good 
and that if Powp had bur the ſame Fortune, he would have 
taken upon him > ſame Command. 
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* "Others again praiſe Czſar , and ſay, that he was forced to uſe 
his Power and Arms againſt the Senate,out of neceſſity, the one, 
being much in Debt, having exhauſted his Eſtate, the other, in 
defence of his Life , knowing the Senate would accuſe him in- 
ſtead of rewarding him for his good Service z and that Rarional 
Men may judge , by the ſucceſſion of Story , that he was neceſh- 
eared , and that Fortune being on his fide , gave him greater 
Hopes , and higher Defigns , which he thought not ar firſt on ; 
and that he had Reaſon, though he had not been necefirared ; 
for though the Roman Government began from 2 Low and 
Mean Beginning, yet it came to be the moſt Powertull and Fa- 
mous , whilſt Mediocrity ruled amongſt them : for ar firſt their 
Poverty made them Juſt , not daring to do Wrong ; and Pru- 
dent, in providing the beſt waies and means to keep and raiſc 
them(ſclves ; and Valiant and Induſtrious, ro defend themſelves, 
and to increaſe their Dominions, Thus Virtues begot their 
Strength , and raiſed their Fame: But their good Fortune 
brought Plenty , and Plenty Pride z the one runs into Luxury , 
the other into Ambition, and Ambition begor Factions (o 
much , that in the latter daics of their Government , though it 
was called a Republick, yet every Man was ſtriving to be Chict, 
and ſecrting up for themſelves. And, ſay they , why may not 
Ceſar think himſelf as fir ro be Emperor as any of his Fellow- 
Citizens , ſceing the Government d change * And that ir 
was-as great an Injuſtice, when he carmort do another good, to do 
himſclt wrong, as to do another wrong, and do himſelf no good 

or to do himſclt and another wrong ; for how often was it aime 

at by Syila Cataline, and many more, though not ripe untill 
Ceſar's time ? ſo that Ceſar had not onely Py and Oppor- 
runity but- Juſtice ro perſwade him, on his fide; for any 
Government is better than none ; for they were come al- 
moſt ro that paſs, that there was no Unity z for every Man was 
againſt one another , but onely ſided when they ſaw a particular 
Riſe. Bur the general FaRion fell into two hands , the one for a 
Republick, the other for a Monarch , wherein the Monarchical 
Fadtion prevailed , wherein Ceſar was Chicf ; and it may be a 
queſtion , whether the other Fation did not take the Republick 
onely for Name, but had a Monarchical Deſign © Bur, (ay they, 
Envy , that is the Enemy to all Good Succeſs , would /have dif- 
claimed againſt the other fide, if they had hadthe ſame Fortune ; 
for Envy dyes not when Action cealſcth, bur lives as long as Ho- 
nourable Fame ſurvivesz and that Good Fortune made Ceſar 
ſeem Ambitious , and Pompey more humble by his Ill; for 


"though Good Fortune hath many Friends, and more Followers , 


yet it is tothe preſent Condition, Bur to conclude , that Ceſar 
was Valiant, Witty, Induſtrious, Sweet-natured,and Bountitull, 
Grateful, Conſtant to his Friends, and Mercifull to his Enemies, 
ſhew by his Acts; and for his Valour, he fought many Barrels 
upon great Ods and Diſadyantages , and hazarded his Life other 
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waics many ſeveral times. Others diſpraiſe Ceſar , and ſay , he 
was 2 Traitor, an Ulſurper, and anuedlly Cruel , but what he hid 
artificially with Prodigaliy ro compaſs his Ends; and that he 
was a Coward, and bought more Victories by his vaſt diftribu- 
tions of Provinces, and other Gitrs , than were truly gor by his 
Courage, or Condu. But the Factions of Ceſar and Pompey 
dyed not when their Wars ceaſed , bur have lived ever fince a- 
mongſt the Hiſtorians; for they cannot praiſe one ſo well, unleſs 
they diſpraiſe the other; for to praiſe , or diſpraiſe them both , 
would haye made their Theme ſo thort, they ſhould have licrle to 
write on ; for Diiputes both lengrhen and heighten, Bur there 
are moſt commonly more faults found by Hiſtorians , than A 
plauſes ; bur Writing hath as great a defe& as Government un 
Commonwealths and Armies , though of leſs Conſequence. 
Bur, they (ay, Men of Action have two fides, a good fide, and a 
bad fide , and ſome take the good fide of Ceſar , and the bad of 
Pompey , others, the good fide of Fompey , and the bad of Ceſar ; 
bur rhe bad fide lyes more open and broader than the good 
which makes it fo often beaten upon by Envy ; for Envy diſ- 
covers the one; and ycils the other. 


Of Mark Anthony. 


Ark Anthony made Cefar's Body the Ladder to reach to 
his Ambition; for he knew, it he did fide wirh the + 
of the Ceſars, he thould be one of the Chiet , and have a Party 
to govern and command : bur if he filed witly Bru: , he mult 
ſtil! ſubmit to obey, either ro rhe Common Peopl:, it Brutus and 
Caſt meant really to de'iver up their power tothe Commons , 
when they had once got ity, or it they di inend tokeepirt, he 
muſt ſubmit to them. And though A»thony loved Ceſar very 
well, yet I rather believe he raiſed the Faction more to raiſe him- 
ſeit, than to revenge the death of Ceſar; for tew remember the 
Benefits of the Dead, and they know the Dead cannot give them 
thanks for any ſervice they can dothem. 


Of Cleopatra, 


S for Cleopatra , TI wonder ſhe ſhould be ſo Infamous for a 
W hore, fince (he was Conſtant tothoſe Men the had takeng 
or the had no other but Caſar, whilſt he lived 5 and for Anthony, 
ſhe dyed ſoon after him , and can there be a greater Conſtancy ? 
We muſt not judge Strangers according to our Laws , but ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Nations where they were Natives , 
for ſhe had taken them as Husbands; if the Men had more 
Wives than they ſhould have, or put away good Wives for 
her ſake, that was their Inconſtancy, and we mult = 
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make their Faults, her Crimes ; and they call ker a Diſſembling 
Woman, becauſe the did ſtrive to win her Husbands Aﬀections , 
ſhall we ſay thoſe difſemble, that ſtrive to pleaſe rhole they Jove 2 
if they ſay true Love can diflemble , they may as well ſay Truth 
isno I ruth, and Love is no Love : bur the Lover delivers his 
whole Soul to the Beloved. Some ſay ſhe was Proud and Am- 
bitious , becauſe ſhe loved thoſe had moſt Power : She was a 
Great Perſon her ſelf, and born to have Power , therefore it was 
natural to her to love Powerz Beſides, ſhe might have gor a 
worſe Reputation, in being thought a baſe and unworthy ſpirited 
Woman, if ſhe had loved any below her Worth. Some again 
ſay, the loved out of Cratt to keep her Kingdome , I (ay there is 
an honeſt Policy , and it is out of Envy when they lay a reproach 
on it; for Sehoond is to chooſe , it is lawfull to make the beſt 
choyce, when it is in an honeſt way. 


Of Lucreta, 


| br E onely true and honeſt Wife was Lucreria, for ſhe killed 
her ſelf ro fave her Husbands Honour, although it was her 
Husbands fault that cauſed her Raviſhment: for it was not her 
admittance to entice Men, but her Husbands fooliſh and raſh ad- 
mitrance , to bring Men to be tempted : for it was her Husbands 
P raiſes that kindled , and her Beauty that inflamed the Raviſher, 
Butthat Man is worthy to be Horned , that is not conterited to 
enjoy the Virtues of tus Wite to himſcif. 


Of Czlar. 


Alt Ceſar's Deeds dyed when he dyed: for though his 
Fortunes were to ſhew himſelf a Valiant Man, a Good 
ouldicr, and a Carefull Commander , yet he lived not ro ſhew 
Juſtice in the Publick , as what Laws he would make , or what 
Government he would form ; ſo that Ceſar onely lived to (hew 
his CondudR in Wars, but not his Magiſtracy in Peace. 


Of Brutus. 


Rutws was thought a greater Friend tothe Commonwealth , 
than to Ceſar ; but I think him a Friend to neither , for the 
Envy to the preſent Government, or Governor, begor his deſire 
of Change : for Bratws was wiſe enough to know, an Indifferen- 
cy in Commonwealths is ſafer than a ſudden Alteration. Indeed, 
had the Commonwealth been at the worſt , then a Change muſt 
needs have'been for the better : but it was not fo , for there were 
more thax ſeemed for it than againſt it ; bur we muſt judge : 
thoſe 
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thoſe Cauſes by the Ourward Adtions, to approve of Ceſar's 
Government, by adhering to that Party ; for if they had liked 
berter of their Old Government, they would have followed 
Brutus ;, and that Government i$to be approved beſt, that pleaſ- 
eth moſt z for Gorernment is for Safery, Peace, and Profits and 
there is nothing keeps them more in Peace, than Unity and Con- 
cord, and the Aﬀections of the People to their Governors, &c. 


Of Porta. 


ortia , that killed her ſclf with hot burning Coals , ſhewed 
more of I npatiency, and Womanith Fear , than Love to her 
Husband , though no queſtion her Love was great, but her Fear 
was greater, for Love begets Doubts, and Doubts beger Fears, 
and Fears beget Hate : bur true Love will be ſure to ſave it (elf , 
till they be ſure that they can do no good to that they love, and 
that they love is abſolutely deſtroyed : for true Love will hope , 
untill there is no ground to raiſe H on, and Hope begets 
Courage, and Courage will give Aſſiſtance , as long as it hath a 
Being : for though her Husband run out of Rome, yet he had his 
Life, and an Army to defend ir for the rime : Thertore it ſeemed 
ſhe grieved and run mad more for loſs of her Husbands Power , 
than for tear of her Husbands Perſon ; and whenſoever a Wao- 
man loves her Husbands Power more than his Safety, ſhe loves 
her Vanity more than his Perſon z for Power maintains Vaaity, 


Of Penelope , Ulyſles. Wife. 


Enelope, Ulyſſes Wife, was Famous, for that ſhe never mar- 

ried whilſt her Husband was in the Wars. Itis true, ſhe 

was Chaſt, but ſhe gave her ſelf leave to be Courted, which is a 
degree to Unchaſtity, and a means whereby her Husbands Eſtate 
was waſted ; for it ſhe had check'd, and not permitted them at 
the firſt, they would never have grown unto that Impudence : 
Bur it ſeemed ſhe loved to have her Ears filled with her own 
Praiſcs ; for they that love their own Praiſes , moſt commonly 
are catched in the Snare of Flattery z for there are ſeldome 
Praiſes without much Flattery. Ir is true , ſhe might be a Chaſt 
Woman, bur ſhe ſhewed her telf but an Indiftcrent W ife,and not 
worthy of ſo much praiſe: for it is not Honeſty that makes a 
perte& good Wite , although it be the chief Ingredient , but ſhe 
muſt be Thrifty, and Cleanly , Modeſt , reſerved in her Be- 
haviour , and (ccret to her Husbands Counſels, for often times 
a Woman diſhonours her Husband by her Indiſcretion, as much 
as by the a& of Adultery z tor there is nothing dearer to a Man 


than his Fame, ſo a Wifc ſhould have a care to keep it, 
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Of Women dying with their Husbands. 


I Have not read much Story , but of that which I have, I have 
obſerved, that there have been many Women that have dyed 
with their Husbands z but I have not read fo uſually , that Men 
have dyed with their Wives : for in ſome Nations there are few 
or no Widows. Some ſay, it is not ſo much out of Loyc totticic 
Hugbands, as out of vainglorious Cuſtomes. 


Of the Romans dying. 


JT was not out of Courage that the Romans killed themſelves, 

bur out of Fear , for knowing they muſt dye , they thought it 
was leſs pain to dye by their own hands, than by anothers, like 
Parents, that will not ſuffer another to bear-cheir Child, bur 
think their own CorreQion the caficr , though qheir Stripes be 
equal z and every one thinks that herter done Which they do 
themſclves, than what another doth : ſo they kil] themſelves to 
avoyd Pain, But thoſe are moſt willing to legye the World , 
when the World hath left them, for it is the Vanities that 
makes Men fo in love with the World, and themſely:s ; for moſt 
think they enjoy no Life, if they enjoy no Vanity ,; I will not lay 
All, althou I ay Moſt, for the Wiſe and the Virtuous rejeRt 
borh z or it they donot, they embrace them bur moderatcly 
and rhe Virtuous and Wiſc have Courage , and the Couragious, 
as they do not fear Death, fo they deſpiſe not Life ; for as Virruc 
is a Mcan berween two Extremes, {o it keeps in the Mcan of all 
Conditions and Eſtates. 


THE 


THE EPISTLE. 


(4 NES 52%. His 15 tolet you know , that I know, my 
; Book 15 neither wits, witty , nor me* 
thodical, but various and extravagant , 
ſuch as ay Thoughts entertained them- 
{lves withall ; rather making it my R2- 
creation , not having mach Imployment , than my 
Trouble , fur I have not tyed my {cf ro any one Opint- 
on , for ſometimes one Opinion croſs another ; and 
in ſo doing, I do as molt ſeveral Writers do ; onely 
they contradict one and another, and 1 contradict, or 
rather pleaſe my {lt , with the varicties of Opinions 
whatſoever, lince it is ſaid there is nothing truly 
known, but M-aſuring and Reckoning , ,the which I 
will leave to Arithmeticians and Geometricians , who 
have a Rule and Number, which my Brain can acither 
level at, nor compre hend: but bumble and plan Opi- 
n10ns, raiſed by the Opinions of others, I here preſent; 
and many may think my Preſent»not war the read- 
ing,and that it had been better my Thoughts had been 
buried , than to trouble our Language with that there 
TI mach already of, fooliſh and 1mpertinent Wri- 
tings ; for tboſethat hace not how to chooſe good 
and profitable Books, may take up ſuch Rubbiſh in 
their place, as to dam up their Heads from the light of 
ſhining Authors. But there are few that have = ſo 
much Self-love, as to deſire to live in ſome-thing ; and 
| am one of thoſe that had rather dam up a Head, than 
ro 
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to be buried under foot ; and wiſh my Brains could 
have melted better Metal , to have made my Book as a 
Bell , to ſound clear and loud , but not to off-nd the 
Ears of any; for though I wiſh tofill them, 1 would 
not hurt them, for Fame 15 nothing but a Noyſe. And 
when I conſider Fortunecarries as many into her Houſe 
as Merit, 1 put out this Book, though I cannot hope to 
have any acceptance amongſt rhe Learned , but leaving 


1t to Fortunes friendſhip ; for ſhe many times prefers 
the Mcan, and the Low, and diſgraces thoſe of bicker 
- Abilities ; which if ſh: favour me, I know you will 
be my Friends ; but if ſhe diſgraces me, there is not 
aty thing in my Book can keep oft a Scorning Cen- 
ſure; but whether it pleaſe,or be diſapproved, 1 am as 
I am, 
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Of Monſters. 


Q& Ome ſay there are no Monſters, ner ugly 

Y Creatures in Nature; fora Toad; a Spi- 
der, or the like , are as be urifull Creatures 
in Nature, if itbe according to their kind, 
as the lovclyeſt Man or Woman. I: istroe, 


| 


ſuch a kind of Creature : but that which is 
ugly, is that which is deformed, and that is 
deformed that is miſhapen, and that is mifhapen that is made 
crooked, or awry, or one part bigger or leſs than another. And 
thoſe Creatures are to be called Monſters , that have more parts 
than they ſhould have, or fewer , or when their parts do not fit in 
their proper place z as for —_ , if a Man ſhould have two 
Heads, or four Legs, or more Hands , or Feet, or Fingers, or 
Toes, or Eyes, or Noſes, or Ears, or the like; or if the Eyes 
ſhould be placed in the Breaſt, in the Neck , or Mouth , or the 
Ears in the Breaſt , or Belly, or behind in the Head , or if the 
Arms ſhould be where the Legs are , or the Legs where the 
Arms are ſet, or that an Arm or Hand, Leg or Foot, ſhould 
grow out of the Head, or if a Man ſhould be in ſome kind like a 
Beaſt, and many the like Examples might be given ; this bein 

againſt the nature of the kind , and not according to the natur 

ſhape, may be called a Monſter. Thus there are both ugly Crea- 
tures, and Monſters ; the one being a Defe& of Nature , the 
other a Faulr of Nature, or as I may ſay, a Vice in Nature, Buta 
right ſhap'd Toad may be of an ill-fayour'd kind , as not being 
fo handſom a kind as Marikind,or many other kinds of Animals; 


for I never heard any Poetical high Expreſſions of the Com- 
mendation 


* 2$ being according to the natural ſhape of 
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mendation of a Toad , asto ſay, that is a moſt beautifull | amia- 
ble, ſweet, lovely Toad. 


Of Upright Shape. 


Hat which makes Man ſeem ſo Excellent a Creature above 

.other Animal Creatures, is nothing bur the Scraitneſs and 
Uprightneſs of his Shape z for being ftrair-breaſted , and his 
Throat ſo cqual to his Breaſt, and his Mouth fo equal to his 
Throat, makes him ap: for Speech, which other Creatures have 
not; for cither their Legs, Belly, or Neck , Mouth and Head , 
are uncycn, or unequally fer : And this Shape doth not onely 
make Man fit for Spz«ch, bur for all forts of Motion, or Action ; 


which gives him myure Knowledge , by the Experience thereot 


from the Accidents thereby , than all other Animals , were they 
joyned together. Thus Speech and Shape make Men Gods, or 
Rulers over other Creatures. 


Memory is Atoms in the Brain ſet on fire. 


Ome ſay Memory is the folding of the Brain, like Leaves of 

a Book, or like Lcales of Fiſhes , which by motion of Wind 

or Vapcurs , are cauſed by outward Objects, which heave up 
their Folds , wherein the Lerrers ur Princ of ſuch things as have 
been repreſented to itz and thoſe things that have been loſt in the 
Mcmory , is cither by the reaſon thoſe Folds have never b:cn o- 
pened atrer they were printed, or that the Prints have been worn 
out, as not being cngraven deepenough. But I think ic is as likely 
that the Brains ſhould be full of Irtle Subſtances no b g3er than 
Atomes, ſet on fire by Motion, and fo the Fire ſhould gv out and 
in , according as the Motion is flackned or increaſed , either by 
outward Objeas, or inward Vapours ; and when things are loſt 
inthe Memory, it is when the Fire of thoſe Aromes is gone our, 
and never kiauled again z and that ſometimes the Memory is not 
ſo quick as at other times, is, becauſe ſome Vapours damp and 
ſmother the Fire , or quench it out, But Memory is the light and 
life of Man, and tholc that haye the mgpſt of thoſe kindled Fea- 
bers,or Atomes, are the greateſt Wirs,and the beſt Poets, having 
the cleareſt Sparks. Now the Subſtances are plain , and nor 
figured in new- born Children, nor clearly kindled , bur take Fi- 
gures as they receive Objes z and when they ce their Nurſe , 
which is the firſt thing they take notice of , then one of thoſe 
ſmall Subſtances turns into the Figure of the Nurſe; yetthar 
Figure bring not kindled preſently, becauſe the moyſture of rhe 
Brain hinders that Motion thar kindles rhe Fire z and the F:gure 
doth no good, unlels it be thorowly kindled ; and the brighter it 
is , the perfeRter isthe Memory, And the realun wby Children 
have 
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have not ſo much Knowledge, is, becauſe they have not ſomuch 
Heart, nor ſo many Figures in their Brains, nor thoſe Subſtances 
ſo clear: for Wood that is newly ſer on fire is not ſo bright a Fire 
as when it is half burnt out; for Men we fee in their middle age 
have the perfeReſt Underſtanding z and the reaſon why Old 
Men become as Children , is, becauſe Children are as a Fire that 
is firſt kindled, and Old Men as Fire that is burnt our. Now 
there are not onely thoſe Figures that the Senſes haye brought 
in, but new Figures that former Figures have made , whichare 
thoſe Fitions which Poets call Fancy, and the reaſon why 
all Men are not ſo good Wits as ſome, is , b:cauſe their Fuel is 
too wet ; ortoo dry , which are thoſe Atomes, and the reaſon 
why ſome Venare not ſo wiſe as they might be, is, becauſe Ob- 
jeRs come nor in time enough : for though they take the Prints , 
yet they take not the Fire, Now thoſe Prints or Forms are like » 
Glaſſes , or ſeveral Forms of Pors of Earth, for though they 
are formed, and figured , yet they are not hardned or perfected 
untill they have been in the Fire z ſo that the Form may be there, 
although not kindled: bur when they are kindled, they are 
Thoughts, whichare , Memory, Remembrance, Imagination , 


Conception, Fancy, and the like. 


Of Reafan. 


Ome ſay, Reaſon is born with a Man as well as Paſſion , but ' 
ſurcly we may more certainly ſay that it is bred with a Man, 
than born with 4 Man; for we ſce many times that Men are 
born , which have never the uſe of Reaſon , as thoſe we call 
Changelings or Naturals , but we never law any Man born 
without Poflion , for Paſſion ſeizeth the Body as ſoon as Life, 
and they are inſeparable , and no more to be ſ{eparated'than Mo- 
tion and L:t:: tor as ſoon as the Bodyixeceives Lite , it receives 
Like and Diſl:ke, as Pain grieves it , and Eaſe pleaſeth ir; ſo that. 
Paſſion is the Senfe of- Lite, and Reaſon the Child of Time : But 
Reaſon is like the ſtone or kernel of Fruit-trees , which if it be 
well ſet, with the help of the Sun, and Earth , may cometo be a 
Tree ; but yet it is nota Tree whilſt it is a Kernel : ſo we may 
ſay Man is born with Reaſon , becauſe in time he is capable sf 
Reaſon ; bur yer he is not a reaſonable Creaturs untill he can 
diſtinguiſh berween Good and Evil for himſelf ; bur as-Life be- 
ts Senſe ; ſo Senſe begers Reaſon. Thus Reaſon is a ſecond or 
third Cauſe of Nature z for Nature works producingly , as one 
thing produceth another , and that other athird. But Natures 
firſt Work, and principal Material, is Life ; and Life is Motion , 
and Motion is Nature , and Nature is the Seryant of God ; for 
Artis the Invention of Man, and Manthe Invention of Nature. 


V of 
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Of Imagination of Man and Beaſt. 


NE Man may know what Imagination another Man 
hath, by the relation of Diſcourſe z but Man cannot know 
what[Imaginations Beaſts have, becauſe they can give no rela- 
tion to Mans Underſtanding , for want of Diſcourſe : wherefore 
Beaſts may have, forall any Man knows, as ſtrange and as fan- 
taſtical Humours, Imaginations, and Opinions , as Men , and as 
clear Speculations z and Beaſts arc as buſy, and as full of Aion, 
as Men, although not in uſeleſs Actions , yer it is in the prudent 
aft, for the ſubſiſtence of Life for themſelves, and their Youngs 
ing provident and iuduſtrious thereunto , and not like Man , 
waſting the time with idle Diſputes, tormenting themſclyes to no 


purpole. 
Of Vuderſtanding of Man and Beaſt. 


| hy which makes one Man wiſer than another, and ſome 
Beaſts , and other Creatures , ſubtiller and craftier than 0+ 
thers, is, the temper of the Brain , being hotter and dryer , cold 
and dry , hot and moyſt , and the Intelligence rhat the Senſes 


bring in, which Beaſt hath as well as Man, 


Difference betwixt Man and Beaſt. 
AN troubles himſelf with Fame , which Beaſts do not x 


M and Man troubles himſelf for Heaven, and Hell, which 
aſts do not; Man is weary of what he hath, and tgrments his 
Life with various Deſires, whe: E Beaſts are contented with what 
they have Man repines at what is paſt, hates the preſent,and is af- 
frighted at what is to come,where Beaſts content themſelves with 
what is, and what muſt bez Man hates Eaſe, and yetis weary of 
Bufineſs; Man is weary of Time, and yet repines that he hath 
not Enough ; Man loves himſelf, and yer doth all to hurt him- 
felf, where Beaſts are wiſe onely to their own good : for Man 
makes himſelf a trouble, where Beaſts ſtrive to take away 
trouble; Men run into Dangers, Beaſts avoyd them ; Man trou- 
bles himf{clf with what the Senſe is not capable of , when Beaſts 
content themſclyes with their Senſe , ſeek no further than 
what Nature direQs, with the juſt meaſure of the pleaſure of 
their Senſe , ahd no more ; Beaſts ſeek not after yain Deſires , 
or Impoſſibilirics, bur that which may be had, they do not back- 
bire or flander, they raiſe not falſe Reports, their Love is as 
plain as Nature taught z they have no ſeeming Grief; they 
make no Sacrifice to talſe Gods , nor promiſe Vows they never 


perform ; 
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perform ; they teach no Dodrine to delude , nor worſhip Gods 


they do not know. 
9 of aſs1on and Appetite of Beaſts. 


YOme ſay, Beaſts have no Deſpair or trouble in Mind z but we 
hind —_— , they will be Mad, and we know not from 
whence the Cauſe proceeds , whether from the Budy, or Mind g 
then we find by experience, that they be Jealous, Amorous, Re- 
vengefull, Spightfull, Deceitfull, Treacherous, and Theeviſh, 
they will ſteal one from another z Again, they ſay there is no In- 
juſtice in Beaſts, yet what greater Injuſtice can there be among 
Men, than there will be among Dogs * for one Dog ſhall come, 
and tuke another Dogs Bone from him , although x an Bone was 
iven him by Man fora Reward of ſome good Service done - 
bn for his Maſter ; Again, what Ambition is there among 
Beaſts * for one Horſe, ſtriving to out- run another, will run ſo 
faſt, untill ir be near dead, and fo the like of Dogs: Then 
what Envy is there amongſt them,rthat if any Strangers, akhough 
of their own kind , come amongſt them , they will beat them a- 
way, or killthem * Then what Coverouſneſs is there a & 
them, to hoard and lay up ? but this we call Providence in Be 
and onely Coverouſneſs in Man; and fo for Birds alſo: 
Then what Pride is there amongſt them ? as we may pestcive in 
Peacocks', Turky-cocks , Horſes, and many others, and we 
can gueſſe ar Pride but by the Outward Carriage in Men, ſoin 
Beaſts : Then they ſay , Beaſts are Temperate, and full of Mo- 
deration, and that they never ſurfer themſelves with Exceſs, nor 
drink, nor commir Adultery z and yet hv often have we ſeen 
Pigeons break their Crops with their cating ? and Dogs and 
Cars ſo ro over cl::r_e their Stomacks with eating, as they are 
forced to vomir it up again > and*many Creatures will burſt 
themſelves: And whit Man can or will be more drunk than the 
Ape , if hecan get whcrewithal!l to be drunk ? And we find few 
Beaſts that will rcfule good Liquor , when it is given them, as 
Horſes , Dogs , and the like; and if they had as much as was 
roportionable to their Bollics , they would he drunk as often as 
Ms z and bclicyc it , if there were Ponds inc, as well as of 
Water, they would drink of the Wine , and leave the Water g 
and if they had thoſe Meats that Men call Delicious, they would 


be as Luxurious , and as great Epicures, as Man forimoſt Crea- , 


tures love ſweet things , which ſhews them Lickeriſh, beſides, 
Birds will chooſe the beſt Fruits in a Garden toeat of z and they 
love Savoury-meat, for Pigeons will pick holes in Walls for 
Salt-Peter, and many the like Examples, and that which we call 


Adultery and Fornication in Men, is common among Beaſts, for 


every Bod and Bcaſt will chooſe his Mgte to breed on; bur yer 
not contented with one , they will ſtrive to-take each others Mate 
V 3. * away, 
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Aawiy; dtheaſt make uſe of them z and how often do Beaſts with 
Beaſts, and Birds with Birds , fall out abour it, and beat one an- 
other , and many times kill one another in the Quarrel Thus 
Beaſts commit Adultery, as well as Men, if there had beena Law 
againſt itz howſoever, they arc falſe in their Loves, and are as 
Jealous as Men , in taking each others Mate , og making Love to 
£ach other, as well as Men and their Wives , befides . they will 
make uſc of their own Breed , which few Nations will do among 
Men. Then they ſay , Beaſts have no judgement which to 
chooſe and diſtinguiſh, bur we find Beaſts can ak the warmeſt 
and f(afcſt Habitations z then we ſee Hounds , that they will 
fraell firſt one way, then another, but never ſtay ro ſent the 
third way , but runon, as judging of Neceſſity the Hare muſt 
run that way', having no ather way left, which is Logick ; Be- 
fides, all Animals that purſue, or arc purſued , ſhew great Judge- 
ment and Wit, both in the choyce of their way , and the execu- 
ting of the Purſuit, and the like have thoſe that are purſued , in 
avoyding the places of Danger , and choofing the places of Sc- 
curity , if there be any to be found: And what hath more Judge- 

nr chan the Bears going backward to her Den * Beſides , 
cafts know by fight how to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends and 
Foes; Befides, what Judgement do Birds ſhew , when they fly 
in 2 poimed Figure rocut the Air , that their flight may be caſy 2 

"Then they (ay , they have no Compaſſion , bur we fee they will 

bay thair Dead, and help one another in D.ſtreſs , or at leaſt do 
their endeavour z as a Hog , that is a Creature that ſheweth as 
little Good Nature as any Creature , yet wen a Dog bites one 
of them by the Ear, and the Hog crycs out, all the reſt of the 
Hogs, thar are within hearing , will come running tothe reſcue , 
although they do nothing bur grunt when they come z and though 
they can do their fellow Hog no good, yet it ſhews a good will. 
And again , they ſay they have no Gets and yer we ice daily , 
how they will mourn for their Young , or the abſence of their 
Mates z and the Turtle Doye ſeems never to be comforted , bur 
dyes for Grief. Then they lay , Beaſts have no Memory, or Re- 
membrance z which it they had not , how ſhould they return to 
their Holes, or Neſts, when they are once gone out ? And there 
are many Creatures , if they were carried —_ hundred miles , 
letthem be bur looſe, and at their Liberty,and they will return to 
their firſt Habitation , wherefore they arc forced to muffle man 
Creatures, that they may not ſce which way they go, becauſe 
they ſhould-not know how to return, Then , that they are not 
Sociable , mor delight in Society ; but we ſee they will play and 
{port with one another ; and Sheep love Company fo well , that 
y will not thrive, nor grow , but where there are great Flocks 
of them rogether. Then , that they have not Fancy ; but we fe 
that Nightingales have great Fancy in the variety of their Tones 
and Notes, and their Invention in many things beyond the 1n- 
vention of Man, Thus there is no Virtue , nor Vice, as —_ 
them, 
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them, but may be found in other Creatures as well as man, but 
only we give our Knowledge proper Names, and thoſe none. A- 
gain, they ſay there is no VVar nor Tyranny, in other Creatures 
or Animals, but man; yet certain there are many other Animals 
more Tyrannical 8& Cruel! even totheir own kind, than man,and 
will take as heavy a Revenge one upon another, and love Supe- 
riority and Power; will not the Cocks fig! it as fiercely and cruelly 
one with another for Preheminency , as men £ ſo Balls againſt 
Bulls. They ſay men have Command over Beaſts , but it is as 
ſome men have Command over others, that is when they have 
more Power, as Strength of Body, or adyantage of help , cithet 
of Numbers, Place, or Time. | 


The Aftions of Beaſts. 


Hough Beaſts be apter for ſome Adions than Men, yetthey 

are not made capable rg exerciſe all in general, as Running; 

Leaping, Jumping, Drawing, D:iving, Heaving, Holding, 
Staying, Darting Digging, Striking, Graſping, Cutting, Peirc- Than any 
ing, Diving, Rowling, Wreathing or Twiſting Backwards, For- all ho 6 
wards, Sideway, Upward, Downward, turning their Joints any many ſeveral 
way, as man can do ; Befides , what curious Motions can Man — 
move his Fingers to, and what ſubtill Meaſures his Feer, which 
no other Creature can do the like; Thus every Member of:Man 
is prompt, ready, and fired for Aion; which makes him ſo in- 
duſtrious and inyentive, 2s he becomrs ſo proud thereby, that he 
thinks himſelf a petty God, and yer all his Excellency lies in his 
Outward Shape , which is not compleat , but all bis Inward is - 
like to Beaſts , Wherefore Beaſts might have been as capable as 
man, if his outward Shape had bzen-according;ſothat one may 
almoſt think, that che Soul is the outward Figure of a mans Body. 


Of Birds. 


Acc Birds are full of Spirit, and have more ingenious Fan- 
[ 


cies than Beaſts, as we may ſee by their curious building 

heir Neſts, in providing for their Young, in avoiding great 
Storms, in chooſing the beſt Seaſons, as by ſhifring their Habi- 
tation , and in their flying in a pointed Figure which curs or 
peirceth the Air, which makes the Paflage eaſy, and ſo in many 
other things of the like Naturez But the Reaſon ſeems to be be- 
cauſe the clief Regionthey live in ( which is Air ) is pure and 
ſerene , when Beaſts live altogether on the Earth , where the 
Air abourt is more Grofle by reafon of continual thick Vapours 
that ifſue out, bur the Region wherein Birds fly, /is clarified by 
the Sun, which makes the ſpirits of Bires more refined, ſubtill , 
and more lively , or chearfull ; For all Beaſts are heavy , - 
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dull in compariſon of Birds, having not/Wingsto fly intothe ſc- 

renc Air; But Beaſts ſeem ro have as ſolid Judgement, & as 

clear Underftandings asBirds providently caretull of their 
Subliſtence and ſafty or their Young and themſelves , as 

Birds; But Birds more Curioſiry, Fancy and Chearfullneſs 

than Beaſts, or indeed than Men , kFthey are alwaics chirping 

and ſinging, hopping and flying about, bur Beaſts are like Grave, 

F , and Salid Common- Wealths-men, and Birds like cle- 

vated Poets, 


Of the W ooing of Beaſts and Birds. 


T: isnot only the Spring time that makes Birds ſing and chat- 


ter, but it 1s their ooing , and ſtr:ving to pleaſe their 

Miſtriſſes and Lovers; for molt Creatures keep a Noiſe and 

Dance when they Wooe, as ſtriving toexpreſs their AﬀeRi- 
ons: for the Noiſe of other Creatures 1s as much as making Ver- 
ſes by Men to their Miſtriſſes; for thoſe Noiſes are the ſeveral 
m_—_ to expreſle themſelves , whereby they underſtand 
one cr,as Men. 


Of Paſions. 


HE Paſſions of the Mind, are like the Humours of the Bo- 

[ dy; for all Bodies have Choler, Mclancholy, and Flegm, 

nor could it be nouriſhed without them ; ſorhe Mind hath 

many Paſſions, which without would be like a Stone ; fo thar 

there is no Humour of the Body, or Paſſion of the Mind, bur is 

good, if moderately bounded and properly placed; bur it is the 

Exceſs of the Humours and Pafhon that deſtroies the Body and 

Mind; bur the equal Ingredients of Humours make-a ſtrong Bo- 

dy , and an cqual Compoſure of Paſſions, makes a Happy and a 
Noble Mind, 


Of Appetite and Paſsion. 


LL natural Appetitcy are within Limits, and all unnatu- 
ral Appetites are without Limir, and there is nothing more 
againſt Nature than Violence, wherefore Man is the greateſt E- 
nemy to- Nature; for natural Paſſion, or Aion, or | — are 
not Violent, Violence being Artificial or Extravagant, not Na- 
tural,which is cauſed by Imaginati Oplatons, Snnales and 
Converſation, which Ars Man to thoſe Appetites which 
Violence doth work upon, 
of 


* 
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Of Like and Diſlke. 


EE receive Like and Difſlike as ſoon as we receive our 
Senſes, which is Life z for when a Child is quick in the 
Womb, Pain grieves it, and Eaſe pleaſcth ir; but Like and Diſ- 
like are not perfe& Paſhons , for hough they are the Founda- 
tion of Love and Hate, from which all Paſhons ſpring by the old 
Opinions, yet are they not perfe& Love or Hate, Beftdes , there 
i5 a difference betwixt Love, Liking, and Fondncfs , for although 
Love hath a liking, and is fond of what it pceth ir ſelf upon, yet 
Liking and Fondnels have not alwaics Love ; for true Love is 
unalterable , when the other two are ſubje to Variety, for 
truc Love is lead by Reaſon, and ſtrengthened by Virtue, 


Of Self-Love. 


Elf-love is the ground from whence ſprings 'all Indeavours 

and Induſtry, Noble Qualities, Honorable Actions, Friend- 
ſhips, Charity, and Piery, and is the cauſe of all Paſſions, Aﬀe- 
Rions, Vices and Virtues; for we do nothing, or-thiak nor of any 
thing, bur hath a reference to our ſelycs in one kind or other,cither 
in things D:vine, Humane, or Natural, for if we part with Life, 
which 15 the chieteſt good ro Mankind, it is becauſe we think in 
Death there is leſle Pain than in Life, without that we part with 
Life forz and if we endure Torment which is worſe than Death, 
for any Thing, or Opinion, it is becauſe our Delight of what we 
ſuffer for, is beyond all Pains z which Delight proceeds from 
Self- Love, and Self- Loye is the ſtrongeſt Motion of the Mind g 
for it ſtrives to attraR all Delight, and gathers rogerher, like the 
Sun- Beams, in one Point, as with a Glaſs, wherewith ir fers all 
one fires So Self- Love infires the Mind , which makes it Subcil 
and Ave, and ſometimes Raging, Violent and Mad and as it 
is the Firſt that ſciſcth on us, ſo it is the Laſt —_—— from us z 
and though Reaſon ſhould be the Judge of the Mind , yet Self- 
Love is the Tyrant which makes the State of the Mind unhappy 
for it is ſo partially Covetous, that it defires more than all, and 
is contented with nothing, which makes it many times grow Fu- 
rious , cventothe ruin of its own Monarchy. 


Of Love. 


OVE is accounted , of all the Paſſions, the pleaſanteſt and 
delightfulleſt , and yet there is no Paſſion Tyranniſcth ſo 
wuch as Love; for it is not a return-of the like , though it come 
in an Equal Meaſure, that can temper it , nor Hate can kill 
it, 
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ic,nor Abſence that can weaken it,nor Threats that can affright ir, 
nor Power that can beat it off, for it deliyers up it (elf, and it iv; 11 
abide with what it loves; Neither is it like other Paſhons,tor An- 
ger , alchough violent, is ſhort z Hate ceaſerh with the Cauſe, 
Ambition dies, when Hopes are gone; Fear is helped by Stcy- 
rity, Abſence or Reproach of others cures Envy , but nathin 
leflens or takes away from pure Loyez for the Pain increaſet 
with the AﬀeRion, and the AﬀeRion with Time ; for the elder 
it groweth , the ſtronger it becomes ; I mean not Foolith and 
Fond "Love, for Inconſtancy is the Phylician to that, But 
firm and pire Love, itis oppreſt with all other P.ſſions, 
for other Paſſions are but one againſt one, bur Love is Fi- 
red with Ambition, Rubbed with Anger, Torn with Fear, 
Crampt with Envy , Wounded with J:alouſy , fo that ir 
Mourns more than it Joyesz; This Paſhon makes Labour a 
a Recreation, Pain Eaſy, and Death pleaſant, when it brings any 
benefit rothe Beloved : And though Self-Love be the Ground 
from whence the love of other things ſprings, yer it lives in the 
thing beloved, and dies for the thing beloved, ro pleaſe it (elf, 
much Love contracts the Mind, and makes all things little and 
narrow but what it loves; thoſe-that love are dead rorhemicl 
and live in thoſe are their Beloved ; for the Defires of the Be- 
ET the Defires of the Lover, let them be good or bad g 
or though all Love is from Self-Love , yet at laſt it Unthrones 
and diſpoſleſſeth it ſelf, and placeth the Beloved in its Rome, 


I e cannot alwaies love our ſelves. 


WE cannot have the purity of Love to our ſelves , unleſs 
we were perfe@tz for where there are vain Opinions , and 
falſe Imaginations, unſound Underſtandings, and various Paſh- 
ons, which make us unconſtant to our ſelves; for though we do 
not abſolutely hare our ſelves, yet we grow weary of our ſclves, 
and diſlike our ſelves for many things z ſo many times we ſeek to 
deſtroy our (elves, by taking our Lives away, as thoſe that mur- 
ther themſelves ; yer the neereſt perfeRion of Love is Selt-love, 


becaule it is the Original of all other Paſhonss 


T here is no perfett Love or Hate in Humanity, 


H E reaſon why there can be no perfe&t Love or Hate in 

this World, is, becauſe all things are ſubje& to change and 
alters for at whatſocyer is in the World we may take ſuch an Ex- 
ception, that we may come to hate that which we ſeemed 
paſſionatly to love , and to _ that which we ſcem violent! 
to hate; for perfe& Love or Hate muſt come from choſen Opt- 
nions of Good or Bad, either ro love Good or hate Evill, as it is 
natural, it there be anyevil in Nature, or in relation to our ſelves, 
as 
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as we conceive todo us Good or Hurt ; for we cannot truly love 
or hate, untill we can diſtinguiſh berween Good or Evil z a to 
ſpeak truly, we cannotlove or hate, untill we perfetly know the 
Nature and Eſſence of what we love or hate, which is impoſlible: 
for who knows the Eſſence of any one thing in the World * and 
what is more unknown than the Nature of Man, cither by them- 
ſclves, or others, which is alwaics {ubje@ ro Alterations * And 
fince nothing can be known , we cannot truly love or hate , for 
Knowledge 1s required to the eſtabliſhment of either , but the 
Inconſtancy of Man is ſuch, as he eſtcems, and deſpiſes one thing 


in a Moment. 


Of Envy. 


Nvy, they ſay, is out of Self-loye, which cannot endure the 

4, Light of Good Fortune to ſhine upon any Houſe but its 
own = it ſcems ſtrange, that Self love ſhould become its own 
Hell; for whocan ſayinreaſon, a Man in love to his Body, 
racks it ſo, as it never comes to its ſtrength again z ſo doth an 
Envious Man to his Mind : But Envious Men are hike them that 
had rather pleaſe their Palars , than abſtain for Health , ſo they 
had rather ſce the Ruine of thoſe they Envy, than to have Pro- 


ſperity themſelyes. 
Of Natural Fears. 


S the Sword gets Power , ſo Fear maintains Power: for 
Fear makes Laws, and Laws are Rules to keep Peace. 
Fear ſubjets the Minds of Men, and makes them ſubmiſs, and 
makes them to do Right to one another, for fear others ſhould do 
Wrong to them. Fear makes Caretfulneſs, and is a Watch- 
Tower for a Mans Safety. Fear makes Order, Order makes 
Strength, and Strength maintains Power , for a Body out of Or- 
der is weak,and is ſubje& to be oyercom.1I mean not a Cowardly 
and Servile Fear, to quit his Right , but a Noble Fear, to keep 
his Own : for as Baſe Fear makes Knaves, ſo Noble Fear makes 
Honeſt Men , as not to dareto doa Wrong : for as Baſe Fear is 
the ground of Cowardlineſs, ſo Noble Fear is the ground of 
Valour ; for a Valiant Man is (o afraid to loſe his Honour , as he 
will adventure his Life; a Coward is ſo afraid to loſe his Life , 
as he will adventure his Honour, Baſe Fear diſtrats , Noble 
Far unites. Fear makes Deyotion, and Deyotion breeds Love ; 
ſo it is the Parent and Child to Love, as to breed ir, and it ; 
And Security weakens Power ; for Security makes Careleſneſs, 
and Catcleſneſs makes Diſorder , and Diſorder makes Confufi- 
on. Behdes, what States, nay what private Families, are with- 
out private rd; 2 weakens ? ——_— 
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found , but diſcovered to our Enemies , and an Enemy will loſe 
no known Advantage z Beſides , Opportunity makes Encmies , 
when Care not onely k out Enemies, but makes Friends; for 
Fear makes a Wiſe ConduR, when Security brings a Diſorderly 
Fear. | 


Of Revenge for Ill Words. 


Þ is the greateſt Diſhonour for a Man to be called a Coward, 
for a Woman to be called a Whore ; and nothing will (a- 
tisfie a Man that is called a Coward, but the Life of him that 
doth it, ſo Tender is he of his Honour, and ſo Revengefull doth 
the Loſs make him: But a Woman can give no Honourable Re- 
venge z if ſhe be diſgraced with Words , ſhe muſt onely mourn 
over her Loſs of Honour ; ſhe may weep Funeral-tears over it , 
or curſe or figh for itz but when it is once Dead, it hath no Re- 
ſurreQion, 


Of the Paſsions of Love and Hate, and of 
good and bad Diſpoſitions. 


Here are but two Parent-Paſſions , as Love and Hate, from 
whence all the reſt are begot, or derived. 

Alſo there are but two Parent- Diſpofitions in the Body , the 
one good , the other bad , from whence Diſpofitions are begor , 
or derived, 

A good Diſpoſition is cauſed by an equal Temper of the Con- 
ſtitution of the Body , and an orderly Habit belonging there- 
unto z allo when the Humours therein be freſh, ſweet, clear, and 
thin. 

A bad Diſpoſition is cauſed from an unequal Temper of the 
Body, and a diſorderly Habit belonging thertunto z, alſo when 
the Humour is gro(s, muddy, corrupt, and futtdf malignity. 

But Love and Hate are created inthe Mind, oa gun aba- 


ted by Imaginations, Conceptions, Opinions, Realon , Undcer- 
ſtanding, and Will, 

But thoſe two Parent-Paſſions and Diſpolitions do ſo reſemble 
one another, as they are often times miſtaken , being taken one 
for another. 

When the inbred Humours of the Body produce one kind , 
and the Nature of the Mind another, 


Of 


The World; Ohio, 


Of a Hating Diſpoſition, - or 4 P aſsionate 


Hate. 


Here is a difference betwixt a Hating Diſpoſition, and a 
Paſhonate Hate. ; | 

A Haing Diſpoſition is produced from a Weak Conſtitution 
of Body, and an overflowing of Malignant Humours, which riſe 
like a High Tide, which caufe an Averfion, Loathing, or Nau- 
ſcouſne(s to their ObjeR or Subjet, From this Diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds Frights and Fears, Soundings and Faintings, as at the fight 
of what they hare 4; but when it is againſt their own kind , it pros 
duceth Malicious Thoughts, Slandering Words , and Miſchie- 
vous Adtions. 

But Paſſionate Hate makes open War, and onely purſueth 
that which it thinks is Evilgand is the Champion of Virtue, the 
Sword of Juſtice , the Guard and ProteQor of Innocents , and 
the Pillar of Commonwealths, | 


Of Loving Diſpoſitions , and Paſvionate 
ove, | A 
Tri is a Loving Diſpoſition , and the Paſſion, of Love: 


This Loving Diſpolition proceeds from Moyſt Humours, 
a Sanguine Conſtitution , which makes the Diſpoſition fa- 
cile, or pitiful , render-hearted (as we fay) and Amorouſly kind, 
From this Diſpoſition Tears flow often hrough the Eyes, large 
Profeſhons and Proteſtations, fond Embracements, kind Words, 
and dear Friendſhips, as long as it laſts, butdiſſolyed upon eve 
ſmall Occaſion , and never fails to break all to pieces, and thaſe 
pieces to riſe up as Enemies, if any Misfortune comes. 
But Paſſionate Love profeſſeth bur a Limnle , and promiſeth 
Nothing ; but will endure all Torments, and dye Millions of 
ſeveral waics, if it had ſo many Lives to give, for what it loves. 


Of Amorous Love; 


Morous Difpoſitions are a Mullet, and an Extravagancy of 
A Narure , cheneing the Humours of the Body , ths 
aſhons of the Mind: for the Paſſions of the Mind , and the 
Diſpoſitions of the Body , although they be taken by the Igno- 
rant for one and the ſame, having ſome reſemblance, as a Horſe, 
and an Aſc, yet they are of two ſeveral Kinds, and different Na- 
tures , the one being Induſtrious, Couragious, Generous , No- 
ble, and Free , the other, Slothtull, Feartull, and fir for Slavery: 
But the Paſſions of the Mind arc Rational , the Humours of the 
X 3 Body, 
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Body , Beſtial z for Luſt is the Natural Breed of a Sluggiſh 
Body, Pure Love the Natural Breed of a Rational Soul: Bur 
Rnccoy Shogun beth, Ting anc fond es Lu, nor 
o pure as Love , 


- STC CC Ty CEOs Melee, that 
produce no Creature , ſo Amoroliry nei uceth a Noble 
Of-ſpring from the Mind, nor feldome any ue from the Body; 
for it is rather a whining Contemplation, than a real AR. 


Of a Cholerick Diſpoſition, and a Cholerick 
Paſsion. 


Here is a difference betwixt g Cholerick Diſpofition , and a 
Cholerick Paſſion. 

A Cholerick Diſpoſition proceeds from a dry hot Confſtiru- 
tion, and a bitter or falt Humour , that is bred in the Body cirher 
Deer: This producerh « fromend Diſpolicha, being awake « 

: a tion , bei waics 4 
Diſquiet to it ſelf, which cauſes the Words to be crols;the Voyce 
WIR the Countenance to be ſtern , and the Behaviour ruff 
and rude. | 

Bur a Cholerick Paſhon is the Fire of 4he Mind , giving Heat 
tothe Thoughts, which raiſeth Ambition, and gives Courage to 
the Active , Vigour to the Strong , Quickneſs to the Words , 
Confidence tothe Countenance, with a Reſolved Behaviour, &c. 


T be Sympathy of the Spirits. 


{5 Sympathies of Senfirive Spirits, and Rational 
_ rhe one proceeds from the Body, the other from 

Mind, or Soul, the one is Fondneſs, the other is 
Love z this makes Fondneſs laſt no longer than the Senſes are 
filled , which every Senſe is not onely capable of a SatisfaQtion 
of eye —_ ObjcR, butan overflowing, eyen to a Surfer, 
and Dill ez bur an AﬀeGtion that is made —_—— 
the Rational Spirits , which is Love, dwels in the , and is 
never ſatisfied ; but the more it receives , the more it defires ; fo 
that this Sympathy is the Infinite of Loves Eternity. 


Of the offering up of Life. 


= are few that will freely offer up their Lives to take a 
certain Death , yet there be three ſorts that are the likelieſt 
to do it, as, the Ambitious, the Conſciencious, and Lovers ; the 
Ambitious, Fame perfwades them z the Conſciencious, Fear and 
Hope perfwades them, Lovers, Love perſwades them , Am- 
bitina feeks Fame, Fame ſecks Applauſe, Applauſe ſeeks _ 

won 
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Acton feeks Honour, Honour ſeeks Ye 
Death , Fear and Hope ſeek Religion , Religi Faith, 
Faith ſecks Martyrdome, Martyrdome ſeeks Death 5 Love feeks 


Eaſe , Eaſe _ , __ mm Reſt = ſeeks Death. 
Thoſe that dye for unlawfull , or indeſperate or 
mint {Vn 

, their 


' the like, theſe Ceſerve Pity , and Tears of Sorrow , 
Death was their Diſhonour z but rodye for their 
Religion , Friends , or Chaſtity , there Tears ſhould be wiped 
from all Eyes , and Acciqmations of Joy ſhould ring for the 
Renown of ſuch Conſtant Virtue, as to ir with 
Death , where Life was onely a Cover to hide its befides ; the 
Spirirs they beger, by example, they give : bur this kind of Valoue 
hath few Cc mpanions. | 


The yielding up Life. 


LA wut beep not wilfully part with his Life , —_— 
ri the 


unjuſtly keep ir z bur if his » his Country, or 
uire it, he willingly offers it up as a Sacrifice upon 
Alrar of z when Deſperareneſs throws his Life into the 
Jaws of Death for 2 Vainglorious Fame, 


The Difference of killing themſelves , 
and yielding up of Life. 


J are more kill themſelves , than willingly offer up their 
Livesz becauſe thoſe that offer uptheir Lives , are as a S#- 
crifice, or Aconement for the good of one another , more than 
themſclves ; and would rather live than dye , could they keep 
their Life with Honour : bur their Death being a Reſcue to ſomes 
thing , as they think , which is more worthy than their Life, they 
willingly yic it up ; where thoſe that kill themſelys,do it out of 
Fear of a Miſcrable Life: for thoſe do deliver up their Lives Free- 
ly and N , that give it, not to avoyd Inconveniencics 
rnd ren he 4 , Pain, Fear, or Diſgrace,or the 
like ,/but thoſe that leave Health, Wealth, Strength, Honours , 
Friends, and all other Worldly Pleaſures. 


T be difference beiween ( ourage and Palour, 


T Here is a great difference between Courage and Valour , for 

though Valour is alwaics C Jr 
alwaics Valiant ; for true Valour is built upon ion , 
and walled about with Honeſty , and kept in by Fear , for true 
Valour dares not do a Wrong z rao Hogs follows 
Appetite , and never confiders whether it be ates + 
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Thus Wilfullneſs and Covctoulneſs are the Spur to Courage , 
28d Juſtice to-Valour; Courage inhabits Beaſts , Valour onely 
Men. | 


Of True Valour. 


| LL thoſe that fight, are not Valiant ; but all that are Va- 


lianc , will fight at fir times : for Valour is a True Under- 
Randing for what to fight for. A Valiant Man will not fighe 
tha Mad Man, a Drunken Man, or a Coward , but to defend 
Meeaſelf z nor with thoſe that are Weak and Infirm, as with Wo- 
men, Sick Folks, and Children for a Valiant Man fights onely 
ina Juſt Cauſe, notunto an Ill End and though a Valiant Man 
will not take any Unworthy or Baſe Adyantage on his Enemy , 
yet he will rake all Honeſt Advantages and Opportunities. But 
every one ( as I ſaid) that will fight, is not Valiant, for ſome 
fight through Fear, as when they cannot avoyd the Danger of an 
Enemy , or when they are forced by Command of Authority to 
fight, or elſe they arc ſure to be puniſhed with a certain Death g 
ſome tor Shame, ſome for Example , ſome for Revenge , ſome 
for Coyctouſneſs, ſome out of Deſpair, ſome for one thing, ſome 
for another : but True Valour fights for no other but 


a. Honour. 


Of Fortitude. 


Ortitude of the Mind we call Valour , when it is put into 
Action, and in Suffering , we call it Patience, This For- 
trude is led by two, Prudence , and Juſtice, it is alwaies accom- 
panied with Noble and Heroick Thoughts, bur it is often miſ. 
taken, and in her room takes Deſperateneſs , or Fury , which is 
alwaies led with Raſhneſs and Indiſcretion , and is accompanied 
with Revengefull, Malicious , and Baſe ARions, But Valour , 
the Hand of Fortitude , never ſtrikes , but in a Noble Quarrel : 
for they are-not alwaics Valiant that dare fight , but thoſe that 
fight for Truth and Rights ſake , and to defend Innocence from 
devouring Wrong : but Deſperateneſs followerh its Appetite , 
and the Hands of Raſhneſs Arike at all, Bur there is no Motion 
of the Mind that hath more conſideration than Fortitude , nor 
freer from Extravagancies of Anger or Hate, nor loveth Life 
better, nor more defirous ro be from Scars, or ſhuns Danger 
more, than True Valour : for true Fortitude cares not to be 
known ſo much to athers, as to be ſatisfied in it ſelf , with Noble 
Thoughts, and Worthy A&ions, either to At Gallantly , orto 
Suffer Pariently. Neither is Truc Valour exempred from Fear , 
for it is afraid of all Diſhonour , and though a Valiant Man is 
not afraid to loſe his Life , yet he freely offers it to detend his 


Honour, 
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Honour , his Friends, Conntry, and Rebgion. Thus Valaw is 
not free from Fear, but placerh it upoa fie Subjects or 
jects, 


Of Exceptions. 


not Vices , yet they are Veils to Virtue , whereot Eur 

ception is one: for there are few Adions that are more 
difticule than to keep off Exceptions z and there is no Humaat 
in Man more apt , than to take Exceptions: for Suſpicion will 
fly upon every thing, and lomerimes upon nothing , hut by Qpi» 
nions and [nterprerations, Beſides , there is no Man fo exact, 
but a Stander by may find ſome Faults at one time or other, cirher 
at his Words, Actions , or Behaviour, eſpecially if Cenſorts 
ous And theic is no ſurer way to judge of a Foal from a Wiſt 
Man, than by Exceptions: for a Wile Man takes few Excepits 
ons, but makes the beſt of all things , bat a Fool turns all things 
to the worſt (cnſc, and rhinks that all things he meets, have a de> 
ſign to affront him , which makes all his Though full of Mur- 
mure and Diſcontent, and there is an Old Saying, 4 Word & 
enough to the Wiſe, ſo one may ſay, A Word is cnoughto a Fool, 
as to trouble all rhe Company he keeps , or comes intoz but rhe 
World is onely ſcattered with Wiſe Men, and filled with Fools, 
which makes the Wiſe eautiqus y far though they will nat Flag- 
ter , yet for quictneſs ſake they arc forced ro dandle and dange 
the Humours of Fools upon the Tangue of Fair Wards, 


What Natures bar Friendſhip, and What 


'F Here arc ſome Humours of the Mind , althaughthey ars 


make tt. 


T Here are few Men can be true Friends; A Cautious Man » 3 
Politician, a Caſuiſt, a Jealous and an Amorous Man, 3 
Cholerick and Exceprious, a Facile, a Falſe, and Envious, a Re- 
vengefull, nor a Cowagg, or Feartyll Man, for all their Hu- 
mours turn the Byas of Friendthip angrher way : Wherefore a 
Friend muſt be a Wiſe, Honeſt, Valiant, Generous, Conſtant , 
Sweer, and Paticat Man. But theſe Virtues ſeldame meet in one 
Perſon , which makes ig many Profedions, and Pertor- 
mances in Friendihups : yet moſt ehunk they d Þe | 
wy Friend- 
- and 
thoſe Extremitics are (cldome put in uſe, which ma Friend, 
(hips like Bogds that are unlcaled : Nether can 4 
may be a Friend in one Extremity , and an Eneqpy Jo the neXt 5 
nay, 


Friends , although nothing barder tg perform : 
ſhips are nejther confirmed, nor known, byt in Extr 

ap ſo rzuly 
know himſclf , much lcſs another , as to.he aſſure * having a 
true and a conſtant Friend, bus by being,onc hioalc)f y; for 4 
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nay » a Man may be a Friend a thouſand years, and in as many 
Extremities (if it were poſhble ) and yet one minute may alcer 
him z fo Various and Inconſtant are the Paſhons and AﬀeRions 
of Men, and folirtle do they know themaſelves, as not onely to 
be willing to dye, but to have the Courage to endure all the 
Torments that Life can bear, and yet at ſome other times of their 
Lives are fo feartull , as they will part from that which is moſt 
dear, but for hopes of Life, or caſe from Pain , be$des other (c- 
veral Accidents of leſs Conſequence than Life , that may croſs 
Friendſhip ; which makes an Impoſſibiliry of FrEnd(hip in this 
World, unleſs a Man had an abſolute power over himiclf , or 
that he had an unalterable Nature , which is onely in the Society 
of Angels, and not in the Friendſhips of Men. But thoſe that may 
be accounted Friends amongſt Mankind, are thoſe that do timel 
Curtchics ; and to chooſe Friends otherwiſe , is out of a foolith 
and affe&ed Humour, for one cannot ſay , 1 will chooſe me 2 
Friend for Converſation onely , but that is no Friendſhip that is 
but a Companion z ſo an Acquaintance, and a Companion , and 
—_ are ſeveral : for 1 _——_—_ an Acquaintance with one, 

yet not my Companion z and my Companion , and not my 
Friend z but a Friend makes the Triangle. 


Of Friendſhip. 


T is ſaid , that True Friendſhip of Mea is an Union of Spi- 
S rits; fo as it is our Minds that make Friendſhip, our Senſes do 
not, although they are the Dores that let in t — 
which cauſcth that Friendſhip ; but our Senſes haye not « 
power to keep a Friendſhip, for there was never any of our Senſes 
that could conſtantly be unwearied of any one ms 
having naturally a various quality , which makes them great Ad- 
mirers , but uncertain Lovers and Friends ; neither is it altoge- 
ther the Strength of Loye, butthe Lengrh , that makes a perfe& 


Friendſhip, 
Friendſhip of Kings. 


Orme ſay that Kings are unhappy , becauſe they cannot have a 
Boſome-fiiead , for there ch be ſome By ty for True 
Friendſhip y.6 —_ Peince makes himſelf a SubjeR, or . _=__ 
as as himſelf, in maki rricular Fri ips, whic 
caſe D to his Perſon nr Srate, apy 7: char 
Loyal SubjeRs, wants no Friend. Bur , ſay they, a Friend isto 
n and disgburthen the Thoughts from his Heart of all 
Jops Griefs, and Secrets, which are not ſo convenient or ſariſ- 
to be publiſhed to all his Loyal SubjeRs: To all which 
may be anſ{weeed , that his Privy ———_—, 
where 
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where he may and ought to disburthen his Mind, being an united 
Body , or ſhould be to; which will increaſe his Joys with their 
Joys, and caſe his Griefs with their Counſel, which ts the part of 
a Friend : Soas a Privy Council to Kings, is as a Private Friend 
to another Man, 


Friendſhip of Parents and Children. 


T is (aid, Parents and Children cannot haye Friendſhip ; for 

: they muſt haye no tyes of Nature , but be Voluntary and 
Free, where in Parents it is rather a Self-love, or Self- 
intereſt, than a clear Friendſhip : Where I anſwer, that there can 
be no Friendſhip, but proceeds from Sclf-love and Intereſt ; for 
their delight is in their Friend z and todye for a Friend , is, be- 
cauſe they cannot live without him. Beſides, ſay they, there is a 
Bar that hinders the Friendſhip of Parems and Children , which 
is, the Duty and ReſpeR which ought to be in the Child rowards 
the Parent, and a Reſervedneſs of the Father tothe Child : But 
to my thinking , it is a ſtrange Reaſon , that Duty and Reſpe& 
ſhould hinder Friendſhip , as if Friendſhip were built upon an 
open Rudeneſs, But certainly Truc Love , which is that which 
makes Dear Friend(hips,takes more pleaſure to be Commanded, 
and to Obey thoſe they love, than to Command, and be Obeyed. 
Beſides, ReſpeR hinders not the diſcloſing, or the receiving into 
the Mind, or helping with their Bodies or Eſtates, or parting 
with Life , which are the As of Friendſhip z For I take Duty 
and Obedience to be from the Mind , as conſenting to their De- 
fires, and reſpe as towards the Body; by an humble preſenting 
of it (elf : Bur a Reſeryedneſs of the Parent to the Chuld , is ra- 
ther a proud Inſulting, and Love of Authority; than out of Love 
or Conſideration tor their good , or to keep their Natural At- 
feion ; for it muſt be a very Ill Nature , that ſweet and kind 
Perſwafions , free and open Relations , ſcaſonable and ſecret 
Counſcllings, willing and reaſonable Ations , ſhall not onely 
keep the Natural Love, as from the Child tothe Parent, but tyc 
a perfe& Friendſhip , as from Manto Man ; unleſs you will fay , 
there can be no perfe& Friendſhip , except there be an equality of 
their Ages, which indeed a Child and a Parent can never be even 
in. But Parentsare fo far from making of Friendſhip with their 
Children,as they know leſs, and are more unacquainted with them, 
than with Strangers, by their reſerved Formalities z or elſc = 
are ſo rudely Familiar with their Children ; as makes their Chil. 
dren rudely Familiar with them z in which kind of Natures and 
Humours can be no tyes of Friend(hip,neither with their own, nor 


Strangers. 
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Of Madneſs w general. 


o—_ are more that run Mad for the loſs of Hope , than for 
the loſs of what they have Enjoyed ; as for example, Ho 
many have run Mad tor the loſs of their Servant, or Miſtris, 
which are called Lovers » but few or none for their Husbands © 
Wives, every Town, or Kingdome at leaſt, may be an Exam pc 
of the firſt , but few in the whole World to be heard of the 1:4, 
And how many Parents have run Mad for the loſs of their 
Children, becauſe chey have loſt the hopes of their PerteRions , 
or Excellencies , which Time might have brought forth, that 
har been an Honour to their Name and Pofterity, which 
by Death were cut off * So as it is not ſo much for the preſent 
Comfort they loſt in their Child z for few Parents make their 
Childrentheir onely or chict Sociery, but the exp-Ctation of the 
Fucure being loſt, is that they moſt commonly run Mad for, for 
there are none that wiſh not themiclves in a good Condition ; 
and there are very few, that not ancely wiſh chem(ſclves in a benter 
Condition, though they have no cauſe ro complain , but kope to 
be fo; and where the $ are cut-off, and the Defires remain, 
they muſt needs grow Impartient , and Impatiency grows Extra- 
ant , and Extravagancy is Madneſs. how ſeldome is it 
heard, that Children run Mad for their Parents ? the reaſon is, 
becauſe there is little hopes from them, bur of their Eſtates , oc 
Titles, if they have any , for Men never confider ſo much what 
is as what is to come , unleſsit be to compare the paſt time 
with the preſent , that they might gueſs at the Future : So that 
there is nothing to hope from Parents, becauſe all things are paſt 
from them z for Men joy more in looking forward through their 
Poſterity,than in looking back upon their Anceſtors ; the one is a 
Contemplation of Life, the other but a Contemplation of Death; 
and though they are ſometimes proud of their Forefathers wor- 
thy ARtions , yet they take more delight in thg hopes of their 
own Poſtcrity. And when Men grow Mad for the loſs of theu 
Eſtates , it is not for what they have enjoyed , but for what they 
would , or might have enjoyed , had not Ill Fortune been, bur 
now wa cannot, And when Men fall Mad through Deſpair , it 
is becauſe they have no hopes of Heaven : So that Hope is the 
Life of Mans Thoughts, and the Ground of his Actions; it 
makes Picty in the Church, and Induſtry in the Common- 
wealth z where the want of it is a Death in Life. 


An Epiſtle to the Unbelieving Readers in 
N atural Philoſophy. 


ANY fay, That in Natural Philoſo- 
y phy nothing 1s to be known, not the 
Cauſe of any one thing; which I can, 
J not perſwade my «lf is Truth : for 
P if we know Effects, we mult needs 
know Cauſes , by reaſon Effects are 
the Cauſes of Eff:s ; and if wecan know but one Ef- 
fect, it 15a hundred to one but we ſhall know how to 
produce more Eff-&ts thereby. , 

Secondly, That Natural Philoſophy 1s an endleſs 
Study , without any profitable Advantage : bat I may 
anſwer, That there 1s noArt nor Science but 1s produced 
thereby ; if we will, without Partiality, confider from 
whence they were derived. | 

Thirdly, That it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
be known in Natural Philoſophy, by reaſon it 15 fo ob- 
{cure, and hid from the knowledge of Mankind : I an- 
ſwer, That it 15 impofhble that Nature ſhould perfectly 
underſland, and abſolutely know her ſelf, becauſe ſhe 1s 
Infinite , much lefs canany of her Works know her ; 
yet it doth not follow , that nothing caa be known ; 
As for example, There are ſeverai parts of the World 
* diſcovered, yet it ts moſt likely, not all, nor may be ne- 
ver ſhall be; yet moſt think,that all the World is found, 
becauſe Drake and Cavendiſh went in a Circular Line , 
untill they came to that place from whence they ſet out 
Y 2 at 
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atfirſt ; and I am confident , that moſt of all Writers 
thought all the World was known unto them , before 
the Weſt- Indies were diſcovered ; and the Mn that dil- 
covered it in his Brain , before he travelled on the Na. 
vigable Sea, and offered i it to King Herry the Seventh, 
was {lighted by him as a Fouliſh plow, nor his Intel. 
ligence believ'd ; and-no queſtion there were man y 
that laugh'd at him, aa 1Vain Fool; othcrs pity'd him, 
as thinking hum Mad ; and others ſcorned him , asa 
Cheating Fellow, that would have coſcned the King of 
England of a Sum of Money : but the Spaniſh Qu-en, 
being then wiſcr than rs. imployed him, and ad- 
ventured a great Sum of Money to ſt him forth in his 
Voyage, which when the Succeſs was according to the 
Mans Ingenious Brain, and he had brought the Queen 
the diſcovery of the Gold«en and Silver Mines , for the 
Spaniſh Piſtols, Then other Nations envyed the 
King of Spain, and like a Company of Dogs, which 
fought for a Bone, went together by the Fars to ſhare 
with him. So the Biſhop that declared his opinion of 
the Antipodes, was not onely cryed down and ex- 
claimed apainſt by the Vulgar,which hate all Ingenuity, 
but nat a. ſtond up againſt him, and the Great 
and Grave Magiſtrates condemned him as an Atheiſt 
for that Opinion, and for that reaſon put him from his. 
Biſhoprick, and thought he had Favour, in that his Life 
was ſpared ; : which Opinion hath ſince been found true 
by Navigators. But the Ignorant & Unpratticed Brains 
think all Ilmpoſhible that 1s not known unto them, 
But put the Caſe that many went to find that which 
can never be found , as they ſay Natural Philoſophy is , 
yet they might find inthe 2.4 thatthey did not ſeek, 
nor expect, which might prove very beneficial to them, 
Or put the caſe ten thouſand hould go ſo many waics 
to ſeek for a Cabinet of pretious Jewels, and all ſhould 
muſs of 1t but one, ſhall that one be ſcorn d and laugh'd 
at for his Good Fortune, or Induſtry ? this were a 
great Injuſtice: But lenorance and Envy {tnive to take 
oft 
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off the gloſs of Truth , if they cannot wholly over- 
throw it. But, and thoſe that write, muſt arm our 


ſelves with Negli inſt Cenfſure ; for m | 
I do: for ns can lpnorance, and 4r ub 
Envy , will ſlight my Book ; yet I make no queſtion , 
when Envy is worn out by Time, but Underſtandi 
will remeraber me in after Ages , when I am chang 
from this Life : But I had rather live in a General Re.. 


membrance, than in a Particular Life. 


Of 
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LIB, IIL PART II, 


Of Philoſophy. 


N% Here have been of all Nations, that have troubled 
ei their Heads , and ſpent the whole time of their 
Lives , inthe ſtudy of Philoſophy , as Natural 
and Moral , the firſt is of little or no uſc,, oncly 
to exerciſe their Opinions at the gueſſing at the 
Cauſes of Things, for know them they cannor ; 
the laſt is a Rule toa ſtri& Life, which is ſoon learned, but not ſo 
ſoon praQticed , as they have made it, in the dividing it into ſo 
many and numerous parts, having bur four chiet Principles , as 
Juſtice, Prudence or Providence, Fortitude, and Temperance ; 
Juſtice is but to conſider what one would willingly have another 
to doto him , the ſame ro do to another , which is the beginning 
of a Commonwealth. Prudence or Providence , is, to obſerve 
the Effect of — , and to compare the paſt with the preſent , 
as togueſs, and fo to provide for the Future, Fortitude is, to 
ſuffer with as little Grict as one can, and to a with as lictle 
Fear. Now Temperance is ſomething harder , as to abate the 
Appetites , and moderate our Paſhons: for though there are but 
ew principal ones, as Love, and Hate, yer there are abſtracted 
from theny ſo many, as would take up a Long Life to know them 
after the ric Rules of Temperance. But indeed it is as im- 

ſible tobe juſtly Temperate, as ro know the firſt Cauſes of all 
i hings ; as for example, A Man loſeth a Friend, and the Loſer 
muſt grieve ſo much , as the merit of the Loſs deſerves , and yer 
no more than will ſtand with his Conſtitution , which in many is 
impoſſible: For ſome, their Conſtitution is ſo weak, that the 
leaſt Grief deſtroys them , fo that of Neceffity he mult needs 
be Intemperate one way , either for the not ſufficient Grief for 


the 
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the merit of his Friend, or too little care for himſelf. So for 
Anger, a Man muſt be no more &gry, than the Aﬀront, or any 
Cauſe of his Anger doth deſerve ; and who ſhall be Judge, fince 
there is no Cauſe or A that hath not ſome Partiality op its 
ide 7 and foin all Paſhons and Appetites thtre may be flidghe 
like. Therefore he that can keep himſelf from Extravagancy, ts 
temperate enough, But there are none that are'more intemperate 
than Philoſophers , firſt , in their yain Imaginations of Nature z 
next, inthe difficult and nice Rules of Morality : So that this 
kind of Study kils all che Induſtrious Inventions that are bene» 
ficial and Eaſy for the Life of Man, and makes one fir onely to 
dye , and not tolive, But this kind of Study is not wholly ro be 
neglected, but uſed ſo much , as to ballance a Man , though not 
to fix him; for Natural Philoſophy-is to be uſed as a Delight 
and Recreation in Mens Studies, as Poetry is, fince they are both 
bur Fictions, and not a Labour in Mans Life. But miny Men 
make their S-udy their Graves, and bury themſelves before they 
are dead, As for Moral Philoſophy , I mean onely that part that 
belongs to eyery particular Perſon , not the Politick, that goeth 
tothe framing of Commonywealths , as to make one Man live by 
another in Peace, without which no Man can enjoy any thing, or 
call any thing his own, for they would run into Hoſtility, — 
Community of Men will cloſe into a Commonwealth for t 
Safety of cach, as Bees and other Creatures do , that underſtand 

t Moral Philoſophy , nor have they Grave and Learned 
Heads, to frame their Commonwealths. 


N Ature is the great Chymiſt of the World,drawing out of the 
Chaos ſeveral Forms, and extracted Subſtances y the groſs 
and thicker part goeth to the forming of Solid Bodies, the Fume 
to Air and Water, the thinneſt part to Fire and Light, the Senſe 


or Spirits to Life. 
Of Natnraliſts. 


N Aturaliſts , that ſearch and ſcek for hidden Cauſes , are Me 
Chymiſts, that ſearch for the Philoſophers Stone, wherein 
they find many excellent and proficable Medicines , but not the 
Elixar : So Naturaliſts find out many excellent and beneficial 
Arts, but not the Cauſc or Principle. Yet we find , that Nature 
works not ſo curiouſly upon the Eflence of Things , as the 
Corporal Subſtance : for Nature is but rude in the Minds of 
Men, and fo in other Creatures, untill C— Art have 
civilized them , and Experience and Learning have perfected 


»hem. 
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Of Nature. 


Arure is more various in the Shapes , OA, and Co- 
lours , than in the Subſtance , or Kind of Things, yet for 
Shapes there are bur four grounds , as High, Low, Thick, and 
Thin ; of Quality, or Edlznces, ſhe hath but four, as Fire, Wa- 
ter, Air, and Earth, and for Colours, the ground is onely 
Light, and for Life , ſhe hath given onely three degrees , as the 
ife. of Growth , the Life of Senſe , and the Life of Reaſon, 
which is a Motion belonging to the Mind , the other two Mo- 
tions belong to the Corporal Part, and all Life is bur Motion ; 


ſo that Motion is the Life of Natures Work , and the Work of 
Natures Life. 


The Power of Natural Works. 


h Nature hath made every thing Good, if it be 
rightly placed , yet ſhe hath given her Works power of 
iſplacing ſelves , which produceth Evil Effects : for that 
whuch corrupts Nature , as it were , is the diſordered mixture, 
But of all her Works , Man hath entangled her waics the moſt 
by his Arts, which makes Nature ſeem Vicious , when moſt 
commonly , Mans Curiofity cauſerh his Pain. Bur there is no- 
thing that is purely made, and orderly fer, by Nature , that hath 
not a Virtue in it ; butby her Creatures miſ-applyings, pro- 
duceth a Vice. 


Change in N ature. 


N Ature hath not onely made Bodies changeable, but Minds ; 
ſoto have a Conſtant Mind, is to be Unnatural ; for our 


Body changeth from the firſt beginning to the laſt end , every 
Minute or takes away: fo by Nature , we ſhould change 
every Minute, fince Nature hath made nothing to ſtand at a ſtay, 
but to alter as faſt as Time runs z wherefore itis Natural to be in 
one Mind one minute , and in another in the next ; and yet Men 
think the Mind Immortal. Butthe Changes of Nature zre like 


the Sleights of a Juggler,we ſec many ſeveral Shapes, bur ſtill but 
one Marter, 


Of Natural Wars. 


T ſeems to me a thing above Nature, that Men are not alwaies 
in War one againſt the other , and that ſ@me Eſtates live in 


Peace, 
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peace, ſomtimes forty or'an hundred years , nay ſome above 4 
H rooms ( as the A )yithour qr = —_ 

aying is,'So many Men ſo many Minds; yet they mcerall in Am- 
biiofDefires, and naturaly Sclt-love ſceks and ſtrives, for Pre- 
heminency & Command, which all cannot have, 8 yet ſubmit arid 


obey, which is ſtrange:Bur ſay, ſome, it is Loyethat Makes,Unites, 


andKeeps a Common. wealth in Peacc;no faics another, it is Fear 
and another may ſay as ag als Why + Daxe (aid of the Sun and 
Earth, For Ptelomy ſaith that the Sun moverh and the Earth 
ſtands ſtill, Copernicss ſaid that the Earth moved and the Sun 
ſtood ſtill, & Tichobrahe took up the third Opinion,to which could 
be added no more but that they both moved : So one may ſay it 
is both Love and-Fear, fince thoſe two Paſſions moſt commonly 
atcompany one another, But ſay they, all thipgs naturally incline 
to Peace and Unity, and that War is unnarucal, becauſe ir tends 
to Deſtruionz but ſome may ay again, that we find Nature 
hath made nothing bur is ſubje& to Preying, Ravening, and De- 
vouring, one thing of another, and that moſt things live upon the 
ſpoil of another, by the Humours , Conſtitutions , and Deſires 

e hath given them, forin many things their Lives cannot ſub- 
fiſt or be nouriſhed, bur bythe Death of other Creatures; So that 
Men are not only ſubjeR to War one another, but all 
Creatures that Nature hath made, as alſo the Elements, for what 
is Thunder,but a War betwixt Heat and Cold? for Nature,meet- 
ing in Contrarieties, muſt needs Diſpute when they meet, and 
are never quieted untill one part get the upper hand ; and though 
Numbers make aConſort,yet they muſt have a Sympathy one to 
another. Thus all things are ſubje& to War, yet the. Cauſes are 
different that proyoke them to it ; But . Nature would. have 
wanted work, it ſhe had made all IT A to continue, and nothing 
to decay; for Death is 2s natural as Life ; but it ſeems to be Na- 
tures great Art to make all things ſubje& to War, and yet live in 
Peace, as not to make an utter Deſtruction, 


Of Darkneſs. > 


Arkneſs is more powerfull than Light, for a little dark 

Cloyd will eccliple the great light of the Sun and there 
would be more Twilight if there were no Clouds, for the Clouds 
are like a Screen that hides the, Light. - 


_—r 
Of the Air. 


J= Air is Water as well as the Seas So that Men , Beaſts 
wit 


and Birds, are all but kjnds of Fiſhes, for we cannot live 
ir, which is rarified Water butit ſeems we.are of 2 


lubrilet Seal than Fihes, which cakes us requies - nr” 


ment. 
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Of Air, 


® 
HE Air is, as all other Animal Creatures are , fubje& to 
ns, PutrefaRion, and Diſtemper ; ſoratimes in a 
continual Feaver, other rimes inan intermitting Feaver , ſome- 
times in a HeQick Feaver , other times it hath ſhiking Agues, 
Wind-Cholicks, and oft times Rheymarick and Hydropical: and 
as the Air is, ſo it is apt to infe& mens Bodies, by reaſon that Air 
is fo thin and ſubtil , as ir enters and intermingles into all things. 


Of the Corruptions of the Air. 


TY Air is more corrupted inthe Spring and the Autumn, 
than in the bas ny Summer; = in = Winter is leſs 
co ed by reaſon it is more united, as being congealed 
Colds wrt hath the Sun that Force, ro draw Re V. ke 
than it can digeſt ; befides, for want of Hear the Pores of the 
Earth are ſhut, whereby leſs Vapours iffue outz and in Summer 
it hath a ſifficient hear to c what it draws up, or at leaſt ir 
contraQs it ſo, as to keep it from running into corruption z and 
the Spring, at the Suns return,opens rhe Pores of the Earth, (u3- 
king ont Vapour there from,which V :pour is 1;ke the ficſt milk 
of a Cow, or the like Udder'd Creature , when they have new 
caſt forth their Birth, which Milk is all corrupted with Blood 
and Matter, by reaſon it hath been ſo long in the Udder, ſo like- 
wiſe the Vapour is corrupted when itis firſt drawn as it were by 
the returning Sun, by reaſon it wanted Vent and Agitation to 
ify it, and as it is aſcending it mingles with thoſe Crea- 
rures #har live upon the Earth, forthe Pores of the Creatures 
tharhve the Earth, alſo open by the ſpringing heat , from 
whence V apours likewiſe do ifſue trom their Bodics z yer they 
my the Air that encorfipaſſeth them , as Fiſhes do in Water, 
which ifthe Water be corrupted, the Fiſhes dye , cauſed by the 
Malignity they draw in ; for though they are not ſmotherd or 
choaked, as in Froſty weather; yet could the thinneſt Air be fo 
hard and ſo ſolidly froze as water which is of a grofſer Botly, 
Man and Beaſt would be ſmothered tor want of Breath gas Fiſhes 
are in great Froſts; yet many Crearures of the Earth are frozen 
to death, not only by having their Limbs Conjealed, Benummed, 
and Dead, deſtroying the Natural Motions therin ; for ſurcly 
the thinneſt Air being congealed, they can get none to ſerve for 
Breath; that is, there is none fit to movethe Lungs , for though 
ſome Creatures Lungs pnguee roſſer Air than others, and bme 
a finer; yet Man and Beaſt I obſerve, require a middle temper 
or mixtures for too thin Air is as unulefull as roo grofſe ; fo for 
the Tetnper, too hot is #s hartfull as roo cold ; the one ſcatds or 
burnsthe Lungs, the Brain, and the reſt of the inward parts, or 
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ſets the Spirits on fire, the other benumbs and ſtupifies them , ar 
leaſt obſtructs them z, bur when the Air is putrified and corrup- 
ted, it mingles with the thinner Parts, as the Humours, t 

Blood and the like , cauſing corrupted Diſeaſes and. putrifyed 
Limbs: but as I ſaid, the Spring Vapour, which is the riſing Va- 
pour, is like the Beeſting Milk; ſo the Vapour in Autumn, which 
15 the falling Vapour, is like Cheeſe that 1s ill preſt, or roo moiſt 
kept, which corrupts and breeds Maggots; ſo Vapour being not 
well clarified or concocted by the Sun, becomes Malignant. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of 4 apour. 


Here 2re many ſorts of Vapours, according to the ſeveral 
tempers of thoſe parts of the Earth they are drawn from; but 
whenrthey are drawnto ſuch a height, they all mix , yet ſeldom 
ſo, but that ſome ſort may predofninate , whether ſalr Vapour, 
ſharp Oil, birumenous, wateriſh, or grofle and Earthy, as dull and - 
heavy or more light and Aery: Thus the Sun, as I ſay , draws 
and mixes, boils and clarifies Vapours; but if there be more than 
his Heat can ove: corne,they corrupt and fall backzand that which 
is thinneſt and pureſt it turns into lerene Air, the Crude and Fla- 
rwous part it turns into Wind, the Watery part into Rain , the 
Bitumenous part into Thunder , the Oily part into Lightning or 
Meteors, the Scum into Clouds , which (ervs as wicks of Can- 
dles tg rake Light; the corrupted part inſenfibly falls back tothe 
Earth ao1:n, 
But w cn the Malignity of the Earth, and the corruption 
of the Air , and the diſtempered Humours ot Bodies join to- 
ether, it cauſeth great and horrible Plagues , making a general 
Malivnity , and untill this Malignity hath ſpent its ſtrength, with 
ſtruggling and ſtriving with the ſtrength of Lifc,it never cealerh, 
and at the laſt it grows fainter and fainter , untill it hath no 
Power. 


T he ſeveral Ws or ſeveral ſorts 


0 a apour. 


S there is a natural Heat and a natural Moiſture, proper and 
inherent in every animal m_— {othere is a natural —_— 
that is produced therefrom,as a right and natural begotten Child. 
Or like Chymiſtrie,whereFire extras from grofler Bodies , ſc- 
veral degrees of Matter ; as Smoak., Oil, Eflence , Water , 
Salt ; and Incipid Dreggs: forthe Natnral Heat, on Food re- 
ceived, exrradts Vapour, Fat, Blood, Spirits, Sweat , Humours, 
and Excrements. Now if the Heatbe. too violent it burns it, 
if too flow, it corrupts, but if the Heat be of an equal temper , 
and the Limbeck, which is the Stomach ; free from De pe 
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Or Err EE ——_ 


the Digeſtion is good, which makes the ExtraQtion pure and ef- 
feQual; now the thinneſt but ſtrongeſt Extractions are the Ani- 
mal or Viral Spirits, the next thinneſt and moſt rtull is the 
Vapour, which Vapour isthat which repoſeth the Senſes , and 
feederh the Brain, nouriſhing Imagination, Conception,and Un- 
derſtanding, and the like , and 1s the Creator of Fancy and 
Phantaſms ; the Groſler part of Vapour is a Smoak that con- 
tinually iſſuerh out through the Pores, and the like open paſla- 
z which Smoak is a ſuperfluity that ſerves for no uſe, but may 
o Miſchief if it be ſtopt, choa king and ſmothering Lite , or ar 
leaſt, cauſeth ſuch Diſtempers as may diſorder the whole Byo- 
dy; but the Animal ſpirit indeed is a Vapour , which proceeds 
from the Radical Heat and Moiſture of the _ wherin, if the 
Heat be too violent, or the Moiſture too groſs , Quenches or 
Burns them upz and the Repoling Vapour proceeds from the 
Natural digeſting Heat and Moiſture that is in the Body, and 
the Superfluous Vapour or Smoak proceeds from the actual 
Heat or Moiſture put intothe Body ' violent Motions, or hot 
Weather , or hot Meats, or moiſt Meats, or much Meat or 
Drink : When theſe Vapours join to the Natural Vapours of 
Repoſe , they cauſe as it were dead lceps , as we fee by thoſe 
that have out Eat or Drank their Natural Temper; for though 
much cating will many times hinder Sleep,by reaſon it makes the 
Vapour ſo groſs that it canhot calily flow , yet much Drinking 
never fails; for a drunken man will be fo —_y aſlcep that he 
cannot be awaked; but indeed the Senſes will be drunk as well 
as the Brain, which cauſcth them to be as if they were aſleep, bur 
are not, only their Strength is fora time taken away , as being 
Slack'd or rather as it were drown'd ; but when ſtron lleep is 
produced by oyermuch eating, it is rather an Epileplic than a 
natural Sleep, the Brain being as it were almoſt ſmothered with 
the thick and full Smoak, and the Senſes choaked or ſtrangled 
therewith, and ſo will the Senſes be in theſe Diſtempers , untill 
they are diſperſed or rarified, either by Time, Motion, or naty- 
ral Heat, bur Temperancecauſcth ſweet, natural, and healthtull 
Sleeps, being a Vapour thar ariſeth from.a good Digeſtion , 
cauſed by a Natural Heat and Moiſture; for when the Stomach 
is t00 empty, it hinders Sleep as much as when it is too full, 


Of Thunder. 


S Winds make the Cloudes inthe Air, and the Waves of 
As Sea to War, and make a Noile by the beating thereon, 
oit makes Thunder, for Thunder is nothing, in my apprehen- 
fion, but Winds beating upon Chriſtling Drops, which is Wa- 
ter congealed in the muddle Region, for Cold knits the Po- 
rous Body into a more Solid, and Winds that are made by 
Rarification give it Motion, which motion makes it powerfull , 
and 
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and when this Wind is got aboye the lower Region, and flies a- 
bottit, it drives thoſe Chriſtling Drops againſt one another , 
and makes ſuch a Noiſe as the Roaring of the Sea, only it is a 
harder Noile if we obſerve, which is, becauſe the Water is 
Chriſtling in the middle Region, and not in the Seay and if we 
obſerve,the harder the Thunder-Claps are, the leſs it rains, and 
the more it rains the leſſer are the Claps , and according as the 
heat of the Sun melts and diſſolves the Chriſtling Bodies , more 


or leſs it rains. 


Of the Motions of the Planets. 


HE —_— Planets are the Wheels to draw up Vapours 
from the Earth, and the Sun as a thirſty Throart is refreſhed 


thereby : Beſides, every particular Planet feeds upon each 0- 
ther, though not Corporally as many other Creatures do, but 


draw and fuck as from cach others Breaſt. 


Of T hunder ſome little difference to 
the former. 


"=> reaſon why it'doth not Thunder in the Wikter as in the 

Summer, is, that moſt of the matter that makes Thunder in 

Summer, is turned into Wind in Winter; for Water, Air, Wind 

and Thunder, are all but one Element, only thicker and thinner; The ec &s of 
for Wind is a condenſed Air , and Air a rarified Water , and Warer. 

thus by Dilating and Contrafting, alter their Forms , and their 
Properties, which makes that Matter ſcem of ſeveral Qualities, Thiscommone 
only works different Effets, and theſe Effects being different by Y '5 h<1d. 
their (cyeral Motions, which give them ſeveral Forms, and make External Mo- 


rions I mcan. 


many times a Civill War amongſt them , every Form ſtriving tg T9 - Me 
cnveth one another,and often in their ſtriving change cheirShape, Li 
Bur Fire being an Element not ſubje& to change, lomtimes parts 
the Fray , and ſomtimes ſets them more one againſt another: 
for in the Summer the Sun being hot, raiſeth the Vapour ſo high 
that it gets into the Middle Region , and bang there condenlies 
into Wind, and when it is there it ſecks a P age out , and fo 
fallerh foul upon the Clouds, beating them about untill its Fury 
and Scrength be ſpent; but in the Winter the Sun-beams being 
weak cannot draw the Vapour ſo high, and ſo blows uppon' the 
Earth and amongſtthe lower Clouds , which by cruſhing them 
together ſqueeſcth out Rain,or breaks them in ſunder,which falls 
down in Showres; this makes more Rain, and ' frequenter 
Storms in W inter than in Summer z and Thunder in Summer, 
becauſe it is drawn ſo high that it cannot eafily return. Thus 
Wind in the Middle Region cauſerh Thunder, and in the Win- 


ter ( going no further than the lower Region )cauſerh Storms ; 
an 
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the Digeſtion is good, which makes the ExtraQion pure and ef- 

feQual; now the thinneſt but ſtrongeſt Extractions are the Ani- 

mal or Viral «ms the next thinneſt and moſt rtull is the 
V 


Vapour, which Vapour isthat which repoſeth the Senſes , and 
feederh the Brain, nouriſhing Imagination, Conception,and Un- 
derſtanding, and the like , and 1s the Creator of Fancy and 
Phantaſms ; the Groſſer part of Vapour is a Smoak that con- 
tinually iſſuerh out through the Pores, and the like open palſla- 
z which Smoak is a ſuperfluity that ſerves for no uſe, but may 
o Miſchiet if it be ſtopt, choa king and ſmothering Lite , or at 
leaſt, cauſeth ſuch Diſtempers as may diſorder the whole Bo- 
dy; butthe Animal ſpirit indeed is a Vapour , which proceeds 
from the Radical Heat and Moiſture of the _—_ wherin, if the 
Heat be too violent, or the Moiſture too groſs , Quenches or 
Burns them upz and the Repoling Vapour proceeds from the 
Natural digeſting Heat and Moiſture that is in the Body, and 
the Superfluous Vapour or Smoak proceeds from the actual 
Heat or Moiſture put intothe Body = violent Motions, or hot 
Weather , or hot Meats, or moiſt Meats, or much Meat or 
Drink : When the(c, Vapours join to the Natural _— of 
Repoſe, they cauſe Is it were dead flceps , as we ice by thoſe 
that have out Eat or Drank their Natural Temper for t bh 
much cating will many times hinder Sleep, by reaſon it makes t 
Vapour ſo groſs that it canhot calily flow , yet much Drinking 
never fails; for a drunken man will be ſo ſtrongly aſlcep that he 
cannot be awaked; but indeed the Senſcs will be drunk as well 
as the Brain, which cauſcth them to be as if rhey were aſleep, bur 
are not, only their Strength is fora time taken awiy , as being 
Slack'd or rather as it were drown'd z but when ſtrong leep 1s 
produced by oyermuch cating, it is rather an Epileplic than a 
natural Sleep, the Brain being as it were almoſt ſmothered with 
the thick and full Smoak, and the Senſes choaked or ſtrangled 
therewith, and ſo will the Senſes be intheſe Diſtempers , untill 
they are diſperſed or rarified, cither by Time, Motion, or naty- 
ral Heat, bur Temperance cauſerh ſweer, natural, and healthful! 
Sleeps, being a Vapour that ariſerh from.a good Digeſtion , 
cauſed by a Natural Heat and Moiſture, for when the Stomach 
1s t00 empty, it hinders Sleep as much as when it is too full, 


Of Thunder. 


S Winds make the Cloudes inthe Air, and the Waves of 
As. Sea to War, and make a Noile by the beating thereon, 
oit makes Thunder, for Thunder is nothing, in my apprehen- 
fion, but Winds —_ CY Drops, which is Wa- 
ter congealed in the middle Regions; for Cold knits the Po- 
rous Body into a more Solid, and Winds that are made by 
Rarification give it Motion, which motion makes it powerfull , 
and 
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and when this Wind is got above the lower Region, and flies a- 
bot it , it drives thoſe Chriſtling Drops againſt one another , 
and makes ſuch a Noiſe as the Roaring of the Sea, only it is a 
harder Noile if we obſerve, which is, becauſe the Water is 
Chriſtling in the middle Region, and not in the Seay and if 'we 
oblerve.nhe harder the Thunder-Claps are, the leſs it rains, and 
the more it rains the leſler are the Claps , and according as the 
heat ot the Sun melts and diſſolves the Chriſtling Bodies , more 
or leſs it rains. 


Of the Motions of the Planets, 


HE Spherical Planets are the Wheels to draw up Vapours 
from the Earth, and the Sun as a thirſty Throat is refreſhed 


— Beſides, every particular Planet feeds upon each 0- 
ther, t h not Corporally as many other Creatures do, but 


draw and fuck as from cach others Breaſt, 


Of T hunder ſome lutle difference to 
the former. 


= reaſon why it'doth not Thunder in the Wiiter as in the 
: Summer, is, that moſt of the matter that makes Thunder in 

Summer, is turned into Wind in Winter, for Water, Air, Wind 
and Thunder, are all but one Element, only ticker and thinner; The exc 85 of 
for Wind is a condenſed Air , and Air a rarified Water , and Warer. 
thus by Dilating and ContraQting, alter their Forms , and their 
Properties, which makes that Matter ſ(cem of ſeveral Qualities, This commons 
only wor ks Cifferemt Effet, and theſe Effet being different by ? i* "<1d. 
their (cyeral Motions, which give them ſeveral Forms, and make External Mo- 
many times a Civill War amongſt them , every Form ſtriving to 59"5 7 me: 
out-do one another,and often in their ſtriving change theirShape. External. 
Bur Fire being an Element not ſubje& to change, lomtimes parts 
the Fray , and ſomtimes ſers them more one againſt another: 
for in the Summer the Sun being hor, raiſeth the Vapour ſo high 
that it gets into the Middle Region , and being there condenles 
into Wind, and when it is there it ſeeks a P age out , and ſo 
falleth foul upon the Clouds, beating them abour untill its Fury 
and Screngh be ſpent; but in the Winter the Sun-beams bei 
weak cannot draw the Vapour ſo high, and ſo blows uppon' the 
Earth and amongſtthe lower Clouds , which by cruſhing them 
together ſqueeſcth out Rain,or breaks them in ſunder,which falls 
down in Showres, this makes more Rain, and ' frequenter 


Storms in W mter than in Summer ; and Thunder in Summer, 


becauſc it is drawn ſo high that it c ly return. Thus 
Wind in the Middle Region cauſerh Thunder and in the Win- - 
ter ( going no further than the lower Region Jcauſerh _— J 
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and Lightning may be the ftriking of ſome Clouds that have 
Wirh violence Bitumenous matter mixed in them, which like to a Flint do ſtrike 
of the Wind. ue Fire, 


Allegory. 


N the Chymiſtry of Nature, the Earth is the fixt Salt, the 

Air the Sulphur, the Water is the Incipid Flegm, the Sun or 
Fire are the Spirits, Light and Darkneſs is the Cemer , Life is 
the volable Salt, and Death is the Terrs Damnata, 


The noiſe of Is. ater. 


Ater being Spherical , of a hollow and Porous Body , 

the Wind beating thereon , the Hollowneſs cauſeth a 
ſound by the Rebounds it maketh againſt the infide or onrfide of 
the Sphefical Bodic , which we cal Drops, which being moved 
cither by the Tydes or Winds, are ſoquick being ſo ſmall , and 
= to move being round , as the Rebounds are fo many and fo 
thick , that the Ecchoes thereof are confuſed , which confuſion 
we call a Roaring of the Waters, as the Roaring of the Sea, 


Of the Motion of the Sea. 


HE Reaſon why the Sea is more apt to move than Freſh- 

waters, is, by the Salneſs , for Salt having an acute qua- 

liry, doth penetrate and divide, and Watcr whoſe propertic 

is to interringle and unite, doth ſtrive to join the divided parts 

ain; this makes it as it were a Perpetual Motion , the one ftri- 
ving to meet and join, the other to leparate and diſunite, 


' The Noiſe of Winds. 


HE Reaſon the Winds make ſuch a Noiſe in the Air, as on 

the Sea, is, that Clouds are a Condenſed Vapour or Air, 

which Condenlcd Air is Water, ſothat Clouds arc as it were a 

Sea over our Heads; and thoſe Clouds bring V Vaves and great 

Billows , when the V Vind blows, beating upon them as upon 

the Sea, makes the ſame Noiſe, for the Roaring of the Sca 

and the blowing of the VVind is much alike 4 but when the 
VViad blows upoa the Sca, it makes a horrid Noilc. 

Of 
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Of W ater. 


O my apprehenſion, Water lies like a Swarm of Bees, 
every drop being like a ſeveral Bee, and as Bees lie ſo 


clolc one to another as at ſmall diſtance rhey ſeems to be 

one intire Heap or Ball, ſo do Waters, but if they be diſturbed 
they will ſpread, and every Be is feen diftinaly, which betore 
we could not ſee; ſo Water , when great quantiie is together, 
the Diſtintition of each Drop nw pl perceived by Mans Eies ; 


but caſt up a Hamdfull of Water , or ſprinkle it z2bour, and i will 
Drops of Water lie mich cloſer to- 


fall into w + Belides, 

yu than the Bodics of Bees can doe, becauſe they are more 
orous and ſoft, which yields to Contration , and being wet 

makes them Glutenous, and ſo ſtick cloſer, which makes the Di- 


ſtintion of the Drops of Water leſs viſible than Bees. 
IW inds may be rarified Air. 


S Air is rarified Water, ſo Wind may be rarified Air, and 

by thinne(s ſuch an Agilneſs, as may give it ſuchg 
trength by the quick Motion, that it may once-iing the more 
Solid, which are Air and Water :for quick Motions, by the of- 


ten Repctitions , grow powerfull and ſtrong, Wind is the Eſ- 
FA q- irs of Air boric is catatratied Subſtarice, 


ſence of Air,as the 

which makes it Quick, Subril, and Sharp, and of fuch a powerfull 
nature , that it incounters ſolid Bodies , and many times hath the 
Vitory over them, and by its ative Wandring , ſubril and 
picrcing Motion , it appears more like Life than an other Ele- 
ment. | 


Of Rain. © 


Apour that is ſent from the Earth, or drawn up by the 

Sun, is like ſo many ſeveral Springs that iſſue out of rhe 
Pores of the Earth, and when they are ſtreamed to ſuch a heighr 
they meet and jon together , and gathering into Clouds, t 
become like a lowing River, with curling Waves like the Sea ; 
Quantity gathered together , thar 


Bur where there is too great a 
the Sun cannot diſgeſt, they overflow and fall downinto ſhowres 


of Ram. 

Of the Saltneſs of the Sea, and the freſh-- 
neſs of Springs. | 

art of Opiniori, that the Veins of the Earth are filled 

the Sea, rad chat the Water runs thorow the Earth, as 

thorow Sieve or the like, letting the thinneſt part thorow , and 

keepingthe more ſolid back, which is the Salty which ro my = 
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ſon doth not ſeem probable z for we find by Experience that the 
Nature of Water being Moiſt , Soft , and Plyable , doth fuck 
out with the Liquid T , the Salt and Tin&ture of every 
Thing , even from the ſolid'ſt Body , as Minerals , which are 
harder far , and more cloſe, than the Porous part of the Earth 
And for experience , we ſee and taſte thole V Vaters that run 
thorow Mines, have not only the TinGure and Taſte of thoſe 
Minerals , but the purging cffes which proceed from the Na- 
ture belonging to them z which ſhews, that it 1$ unlikely that 
Salt ſhould be taken out of the Warer,when V Vater draws and 
ſucks out all Salt or the like intg ir ſelf, unlefle They could prove 
Earth to be more Thin and Liquid than Water, whole Liquid- 
neſs ſucks out all the looſer Ingredients , which is not only as 
I aid before the TinRure and Taſte , but the natural Proper- 
tic z and fince it is improbable that the Salt ſhould be retained 
_ Earth from the Water , but far more probable that rhe 
ater ſhould become more ſalt, from the Earth , which makes 
me think it is improbable that the Veins of the Earth ſhould 
be filled with V Vater immediatly from the Sea, but ro my 
Apprehenfion they arc filled after this manner. 
he Planets, like VVater-Mills, draw up Vapours from the 
Sea, and the Sun, asthe hotteſt Planer, doth by his hcat as 
it were Calcine the Salt Vapour , although the Vapour cannot 
be ſo ſalt as the Sea-YV Vater , becauſe the Groſs Salt is not © 
light to be drawn up, but rather remains as fixt 5 but when the 
Sun hath Calcined it, the Volatil part flyes up to the Body 
of the Sun, or elſe ſtaics in the middle Region , and there meer- 
ing with a Sulphurous and Birumenous Matter mixeth rherwith, 
and makes 2 r of the nature of Gugpowder , which ſhoots 
Thunder, & flaſhes Lightnitigy the Watry part diſtills back again 
on the Earth in Showres of Rain, and that freſh Water ied 
which falls upon the Earth, ſoaks into the Earth, and fills the 
Veins therein , cauſing freſh Springs to riſe where the Veing 
are too full : But in Egypr, or the like, where it ſeldome Rains, 
becauſe the Sun is there fierce and heady, that it hath not p4- 
tience todraw by degrees as in Vapour , but draws up a yea 
at once, which they call Nilss, for the Apperite and the " tk 
joining together, draws up ſo great a quantity, that the Strengrh 
ing not able to draw it up high, makes it only ſwell up, which 
heaves no higher than to caver the Earth ſome ſmall depth, as 
| | ſome few Yards, or Feet high; and the Reaſon why it riſeth bur 
\ twice a year, is, that the Sun is gathering his Forces half a 
Yearto make a ſufficient Strength to compaſs that Work , and 
the Reaſon that it ſeldome or never faileth , is , becauſe ir is the 
Nature of the Sun in thoſe Parts, to draw Moiſture after that 
manner , and what is Natural is a conſtant Wabit or Cuſtome. 
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Of the Sea-water running thorow. the Veins 
of the Earth, 


1 


YOme are of opinion , Tharthe Sea runs thorow the Veigs of |, 


the Earth, as the Blood thorow the Body of an Animal, as # 
Man , which, to my reaſon, is very unlikely; for rhen-there maſt 
be much more Water than Earth if fo, the Earth would be 
drowned with a (uperabundam quantity , what withthe Sca that 
runs about it, and the Rain that talls upowir , and the Water that 
runs thorow it perpetually, For put the Calc itbe #s they ſay; 
that it runs out at ſore places, as faſt as it comes in at athers , yer 
it would waſh and moulder away the Earth by the perperual con- 
courſe and recourſe, if not the Solidſt , yer the maſt Porous 
part, Beſides, if it were ſo, the Earth would not be ſo dry as in 
many places it is, unleſs they hold, that ſome parts of the Earth 
have Veims, and other parts none. Bur it tHiey (2y, that the Earth 
being ſo much grearer in quantity than the Sea , which 1s the 
Watcy part of the World, it hath not alwaies a ſufficient quantity 
to ſatishe the Drought , which cauſes the Veins to be d:y , that 
Reaſon would make me think , that there ſhould not be a fuf- 
ficient Quantity of Water to keep ina Body , to make a Sea fo 
large to run abour it , eſpecially of thar depth the Sea is of , and 
to run through the vaſt Earth, beſides feeding the Air with Va- 
pours. Thus it there were leſs Water than Earth,the Earth- Ball 
would be burnt up, or at leaſt ſo dry , as to bear nothing ; and if 
the Water were more than the Earth , La — = 
drowned, Wherefore , m nion , the Ingredients of t 
World are equally mix'd, _- pt > made , as Earth, 
Water, Air, and Firey ſo the Sun | to.the reſt of 
the Planets , and the Planets propornonable to the Sun :. ſo thar 
the whole Globe is in equal remper , and the whole ſounds 
and though we , who know not the Conſtitution of the World , 
may think ſometimes the Elements are diſtempered , which is 
_ natural temper to be ſo, but not ivour knowledge to know 

W. 


T he Sun peirceth rot deep into the Earth, 


T is not the Sun that is the Cauſe of the Elixar inthe Earth ;, 

or the Golden Mines , nor yet of other Metals , which are in 
the Bowels of the Earth ; as for c all Cellars and Vaults 
are cold in th&Summer, when all the urface ofthe Earth is ſoul- 
try hots and if the Sun cannot peirce thorow 2 little Vaule, 
or Cellar , fure it cannot pals fo tar as into a Mine. This 
ſhewerh, if Heat maketh Metals , it muſt be in the ls of the 


A 2 Autumn 
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'- Hutwin is warmer (han the Fpring. 


Utmn is warmer than the $S by reaſon of Sun- 
35 EE = Earth in the 
frozen the Earth , 


as Wimer is cold 
ſuddenly be thawed. wma the Sun hath not 
= mnt reg A aye: out of the 
but hath i ras wands,  — 
the Barth hath a Hear in her ſelf, a Sun, as we 


the help ofthe Sun. Thus the Aurumn is as much to be preferred 
before the Spring, as Marurity to Immarurity. 


Of Heat and ( old. Z 


Com that Fire is onely ſenſible to that which hath Heat 

inir ſelf, od eas Atm marmntns ny > — 
cc re, yetice is ; 

Fre, which i thes 

be ſcalding 


- _— , and the Water thereof 
Thus will grow Hor. 


Of the Moon. 


Here may be an Opinion, that the Moon is all Water, for we 

find that Planet cold and moyſt he ere Pe 
equalities of that we ſee in che Moon by earn be the 
_ ro arts ! And as 
we fee our Image in a Pond orPail Wines fon do we whe Moun- 
tains, Rocks, and Valleys of the Exrth, in the Face of the Moon. 
Some may ſay, this Opinion may be contradicted, in the Fclipſcs 
of the Sun: Fehe Mooa were all Wazer, it could mar 
the Sun from the Earth, by reaſon the Sun would ſhine thorow it: 
but this is not a ſufficient iRion 1, for a lirtle Cloud will 
ſhadow the Sun, wherefore ſo great a Body of Water muſt needs 
darken it. Then ſome may ſay, the Figure muſt needs be weak , 


and not ſubje&ro our Eyes , le the Diſtance is (0 z it 
may be anſwered, the Diſtance be great , rhe h of 
the Moon is ſo alſo, the deeper the Wer is, the fuller and 


perfeQter ir repreſents the thar is ſer tothe view , befides, 
is be like a ; 


z or like thoſe Glaſſes that 


caſt the Image , as Concaves and Convexes do; and for 
Expcrience, what a way will a come our © wherefore how 
far will the Convex, Moon, or , as may be both , caſt or 


draw out the Image of the Earth ? And why may not the Moon 
be 


CO  ——— —— C 
— 


are hot and dry 
by the Effects : beſides, the Light ſhews it Water; for when the 
Sun ſhincs upon the Seas, the Reflexion caſts a Pale Light, fo 
the Moon gives a Silver Light. 


Of the Proſpett of Water. 


E cannot ſce,with a PerſpeRive-glaſs,the ſeveral Drops of 

the Sea, as we fce the ſeveral Parts in a Heap of Sand : for 

if we louk into the Sea, it only ſhews a ſhini z but look on 

the Sand, and every little Grain will ſeem a litle tone, and ſo a 

{mall Heap ſeems like a Rock , and the PerſpeRive ſhews per- 

fetly whar ir is , becauſe it lyes in diftin& Parts which may be 

magnified : But we cannot magnifie the Drops of Water , be- 

caule it is a Liquic Body , where every part mingles into one 

another, or cleaves to clole, as it becomes one entire Body , ſo as 
there are no diſtinct Parts viſible, 


Of Perſpettives. 


Je ST as a PerſpeQive-glaſs carries the ſight afar off, ſoa 
Trunk , or Pipe , conveys the ſound and voyce to the Ear at a 
cat diſtance. Thus we may perceive, that the Figure of 2 

round Circle hath the nature to gather up, and to draw to a Point 

all Species wharſoeyer : for they do not onel = theſe from 
the Brain , but thoſe that come from nz—_ bjes z and the 

_ round yy there are , the ſtraiter and rs 

pecies go , the ſharper is the Point, as bei , not 
havi Liberty to ſtray forth. Thar is the reaſon, that the longer 

the PerſpeRive is, or the Pipe , or Trunk , the clearer and per- . 

feQer we ſce, and hear: for a Pipe, or a hollow Trunk, gathers 

TA ſeveral Lenters, and Words, as a PeripeQive gathers up 

ſeveral Objets. Beſides, the Eye and the Ear are much of 
the nature of a Burning-glaſs , whic hers all the looſe and 
ſcattered Beams of rhe Sun toa Point , [_——_ there ſo ſtrong, 

being united, as the Refliexion ſtrike upon all Bodies , it meets , 

and peirceth into whatſoever is Porous: Juſt ſo the Reflexions 

of what the Senſes have gathered rogerher , ſtrike upon the 

Optick Nerve, and peirce into the Brain and if the Specics 

of Senſe were ſo material as thoſe Species which are drawn 

from grofler Bodics, the Noſe would ſee a Sent , and the Ear ſee 

a Sound , as well as the Eyes ſee a groſſer ObjeR which is pre- 

ſented to it : But the Matter being Thin, and Aery, the Objects 

cannot be fo ſolid and ſubſtantial , as ro make a Figurative Body 

————————— / 
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Of going about the World. 


IT is ſaid , that Drake and Cavendiſh went round the World , 
and others, becauſe they ſet out of one place, and went till they 
came tothe ſame place again , without turning : Bur yet, in my 
conceit , it doth not hey wear na the = x World, ; 
for ſuppoſe there d be a __ Circle of a large Extent, and 
within this Circle many other Circles, and likewitc withoug , ſo 
that if one of theſe inward or outward Circles be compals' d, 
ſhall we ſay it was the Circumference Circle , when it may be it 
was the r Circle © Bur it may caſfily deceive rhe Under- 
ſtanding , ſince we can truly judge but according to whar we 
find, and not to what we know not. =_ ney the World is 
er than Mens Compals, or an may make 
obe of what he knows , ET what 
be knows not z fo that = World may be bigger than Man can 
make Globes , for any he knoweth pertealy. This Globe 
Man makes tor the whale orld , is but an inward Circle, and 
that there may be many of them which we do not know, becauſe 


not found out as yet, alchough Ships are good Scouts to bring 


Intelligence. 
Of Nature. 


Wi find that Nature is ſtinted her (clf, as well as Man is 
ſtinted by her, for the cannot go beyond ſuch Rules and 

incigles which? ſhews there is ſomething more powerfull than 
Hon. as tO rn her as ſhe governs the World » for if the 


were not li , there might be new Worlds perperually , and 
——— —— — Mat- 
ter, and , Which makes it very probable, that Nature hath 


wrought to the height of her Invention , and that ſhe hath 
plowed and ſowed tothe length of her Limits , and hath reaped 
the plentifulleſt Crops, or at leaſt as plentifull as ſhe can , which 


—_— Unlikely , or indeed Impoſſible , that there ſhould 
be bene and vicker Wie . or ſounder Judgemencs, or 


or exaer Bcaurics, or purer Virtues, orclcarer 
—_— than haye been in former Agess and we find by her 


Aas paſt, that all was begot from the firſt-grounded Principles 
Variation indecd there may be , bas ante eigennty ies" 
And that there have been as good, if not better, in the ſame kind 
before. Neither can we rationally think, bur the very ſame Pat- 
rerns of all her Principles have been before in the Generality of 
her Works, akhough not made known in the Particulars of every 

of her Works. Burt every Age are aptto flatter themſelves , out 
of a Natural Selt-loye, that Nature hath our- -wrought her former 


Works 4 
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Works ; which if lo, there muſt be no PerfeQtion, becauſe no 
End of Increaſing: for nothing can be Perfe& that bath a Su- 
riour , or which is not finiſhed and done; or that Nature , 
Fee Impertedt, cannot finith what ſhe hath begun z or that her 
Principles are Imperfe& which the warks upon, But we figd 
that Nature hath a conſtant and ſerled courſe in all the doth and 
whartioever ſhe works , are but Patterns from her old 
Bur the leveral Stiches , which are the ſeveral Motions , are the 
ſamezand the Stuff, which the worketh upon, which is the Matter, 
is the lame ; and the Figures the makes, are after the ſame kind ; 
and we find, , through many Ages fince , that it is the ſame, as $4- 
lamon (auth, Nothing 6 «new, &c, 


Of Agny 


Y the Sympathy and Antipathy of Matter, or at leaſt iathe 
ſeveral Forms of all ; Goth in the Motion of Nature, if Man, 
the chief Work of —_ m_ — we ht ftoreknow 
Effects to come —__ and preſent as, it we 
would but ſtudy the Art Seks in former tunes thaſe char were 
called Augures _— learned in , and cc did foretcll many 
fo y well , and without the help of a » but by Na- 
Oblerenionsof Natural Effects, though unknown Cauſes, 
And why may not this Learning be , as well as Aſtronomy , 
which by Obſervations of Effects hath found our the Reaſon of 
Eclipſes,, and can foretell their times, and many other 
concerning all the Planets and fixed Stars? And why nat as we 
as Phyficians, that have found aut the Effeas of Vegetables and 
Minerals, and the Diſcaſe which kind and waics of applyi 
hath produced a Cure, which is not anely a Reſtauration , 
kind of Creation, and can foretell wr Hr. ſuch kind of Diſcaſes 


are curable, or no. 


Of Natural Faith. 


Here may be (ach $ Spupady's done, , that if we could 
believe, undoubtedly our own Belief might any 


thing to paſs : For a oy nat Faith 

_ as well as one Creatur os narally what 
Wile, for ſhe hath mixed Mans with ſo many Paſſions and 
Aion, alt Bono bos, Meds whik i lh rg” 


has nm ne 
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The Predeſtination of No ature. 


Here is a Predeſtination in Nature , that whatſoever ſhe gives 
Life to, ſhe gives Death to; ſhe bath alſo predeſtinated ſuch 
Eftecs from ſuch Cauſes. 


Of Chymiſtry. 


T HE greateſt Chymiſts are of a ſtrong Opinion, that they 
can enforce Nature , as to make her go out of her Natural 
Pace, and to dothat by Art in a Furnace , as the Elixar, in halt a 
Year, that Nature cannot in a hundred or a thouſand Years g 
and that their Artcan do as much as Nature, in making her Ori- 
inals another way than ſhe hath made them, as Paracelſus line 
an , which may be ſome Dregs gathered together in a Form , 
and then perſwaded himſelf it was like the Shape of a Man, as 
Fancics will form, and likenthe Vapours that are gathered into 
Clouds , to the Figures of ſeveral things. Nay , they will pre- 
tend rodo more than ever we ſaw Nature to do,as if they were the 
God of Nature, and not the Work of Nature, to return Life 
into that which is dead, as to renew a Flower out of its own 
Aſhes, and make that Flower live freſh again; which ſeems 
ſtrange , ſince we find nothing that Nature hath made , that can 
be more powerfull, or more cunning , or curious , than her ſelt : 
for though theArts of Men,and other Creatures, are very fine and 
profitable, yet they are nothing in compariſon to Natures works, 
when they are compared. Befides, it tcems impoſſible to imicate 
Nature, as to do as Nature doth , becauſe her Waies and her 
Originals are utterly unknown : for Man can only gueſs ar them, 
or indeed but at ſome of them. Bur the reaſon of raifing ſuch 
Imaginations in Man, is, becauſe they find by practice , that they 
canextraQ and divide one Quality from another , though it may 
be in queſtion , whether they can do it purely or no , bur ſo as to 
deform that Nature hath formed : But to compals and make as 
Narure doth, as they imagin they can, is ſuch a Difficulty , as [ 
believe they have not the power to perfarmzfor to divide,or (ub- 
ſtraR, is to undo, and Nature hath given that Faculty to Man to 
do ſome things when he will, but not in all, as, he may ruin and 
deſtroy that he cannot build,or renew; & though he be an Inſtru- 
—_— other things are,to further Natures Works, fince the is 
pleaſed ro work one thing out of another, not making new Prin 
Ciples for every thing , yet he cannot work as ſhe worketh : for 
though he can , yet he cannot make z; for he may extract 
Fire out of a thing , but he cannot make the principle Element of 
Firez, fo of Water and Earth ; no more can he make the Elizar, 
than he can make the Sun, Seca, or Earth; and ſoit ſeems as 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible to make a Man, as to make a piece of Meat, put into a 


Por, and (crting it the Fire , of what temper, or which wa 
he can, he (hall never turaix ines ilood.as & dork tips fhawack: 
or make ſuch Excrements as the Bowel caſt forth: And to 


make the Efſence of a Flower return into the ſame Flower again 
ſcems mote ſtrange , for firſt, that Motion is craſed and gone 
that gave it that Form z, and where they will find that Mation 
rofrny {wander pricey br Progr yok em , 
oubt is t Refides, thoſe Qualities, or an- 
ces,are evapoured our ons qrettwganns} < or that made 
it (uch a thing z and t they be never ſo Induſtrious to keep 
thoſe Vapours in, yet they are too ſubtil to be reſtrained, and In» 
ſenſible to be found again,when once they are ſeparated:ſo as it is 
as hard to gather the diſperſed Parts, as to make the firſt Prin- 
ciples , which none but the God of Nature can do; for it is a 
hard thing” out of the Albes of a Billet ro make a Billet agai 
But Nature hath given ſuch a P Self-love to Man- 
kind, and filled him withthat Credulity of Powerfull Art, that 
he thinks not onely to learn Natures Waies, but to know her 
Mecans and Abilitics, and become Lord of Nature , as to rule 
her, and bring her under his SubjeRion, But in this Man ſeems 
rather toplay than work, to ſeck rather than to find , for Nature 
hath infinite Varicties of Motions to form Matters with, that 
Man knows not , nor can atz and ſuch Materials and In- 
gredients , as Mans gro(s cannot find out x i that 


by 
b 


mm 


we ſcarce ſee the Shadow of Natures Works , but live in Twi- 
ight, and have not alwaics that z but ſometimes we are in Utter 

arkneſs, where the more we wander , the apter we areto break 
our Heads. 


THE EPISTLE. 


' His Book I doubt will never rain an Applauſe, eſpe- 
cially amongſt theſe Students who have ſpent their 
time with Antient Authorities , who are betome fo 
reſtringemt with their Doctrines, as the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon of Contradiftion cannot move them , nor 
R > Traths purge out the Errencow Dregs. 
And they do not onely make a Laughing Scorn , or caſt a —_ 
Feft, on Modern Opinions , but they will fly from them, as from the 
Plague, without any Examination , crying, they are Defective, v4 
of an Obſtinate Belief , that none but the Antients were Maſters of 
Knowledge, and their Works the oncly Guides of Trath , which © 
a Ridiculous , as to think that Nature cannot or will not make 
thing & ts her former Works , or to think Nature confined 
We e to ſome Particular Heads in Antient Times , and 
none but thoſe to trace her Waies ;, or to think that the Cariofity of 
Nature i ſo eaſily found out , that the Amticnts could not be miſt a- 
ken. But the Antients are dryided amongſt the Scholars , or rather 
the Scholars are divided among t the Antients, where every ſever if 
Author hath a ſeveral Parry to fight in his Defence , or 16 uſurp an 
Abſolute Power, where there « ſo much Envy, and Malicious: Falti- 
ons, and Side-takings , 10 maintain or ts fling down | ——_ Opins- 
ons; or ſo much Ignorance, blindly to throw at all , having no Un- 
der ſtanding Eye to make Diſtingwiſhment , or to ſee what they are 
againſtG, But I bope none of my Readers will be ſo blind &s to break 
their Heads againſt the Candleſtick , when the Light us ſet therein , 
and I wiſh it may burn ſo clearly, and bright, as to caſt no dark Sha. 


dow: againſt the Wall of Ignorance : yet I muſt confeſs , it © but 4 
Night piece , for it wants the Sun of Rhetorick to make it 4 Gls- 
riom Day. 


Much 
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Much Praiſe makes a Phyſician th 
himſelf Learned. __ 


T is a ftrange thing to fee into what great Errours 
Men will run 4 as ſuppoſe a Perſon (hall find out, 
Lage tom a.rarc Medicine , asto Curc.onc 
Diſeaſe is curable, and for the Fame of this 
one Medicine , thall have a whole Country flock to bim:for Me- 
dicines for their ſeveral Diſeaſes , and fhall not be peefmaced 


from it; and at laſt him , as Selt-love is 
ſmaded , to practice be hath no-kill in z and-ſo kj by 
his Ignorance, than his Medicine can quze by its Virtue. 


Of Phyſrcraus. 


ESE 


alike Beſides, Diſcafes. lyc ſo hid-inthe 

arc never: perfealy known, 
ooo py or en is 2 hard , av1Q Difeaſc ; and in- 
deed we can never knowa Gure:, — conld |/know 
the undoubred Cauſe. Bux - HoDbyicimadanldewach, cobfiles 


pr ge > re 

well a dom*y alfa Remedy Where 

every particular 'bya Lawio! 

onely a fingle Diſcale , CO DE and pot to con- 
Þ b found 


todo , by their 
mean Art ,jit.i9 
ſervice of feven Years; and certainly it. 


to know Diſcaſes, .vehich arc -like1aces., | not any ane 
ofan Animal, as 


dar endo keomihe 


uimoſt impoſidl forall Phylicansro know all Diles- 
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found their Brains with tearms and names of Diſcaſcs . nd « to 
of the Cauſe. Bur let every 


z for there be a mul- 
om 


: but ſuch s 


there be one and the ſame kinds of Faces, 2s 
kind, and Cow-kind, yet every Horſe- face 
every Mans Face is not alike, fo Diſcaſcs: 
lague-kind , and Feaver-kind : yet all Fca- 
ves, nor-Pox ; for they are di _ 
.znd the fame Mediciae will 
muſt differg44 the iſeaſe: 
for asthe Councnance of the Diſcaſe changeth, ſo muſt the Me- 
dicine, Bur it is harder to take the degrees of Diſeaſes , than to 
draw a Pi&ure to the Life, for it is hard to know in what Degree 
a Diſcaſe is in. 
But the Second Part of my Philoſophical Fancies will treat 
more at large of Diſcaſes, and their Cures. | 


The Motion of the Blood, 


HE moſt Renowned and moſt Learned P 


warp war oye ar yur wry rn pr 
A& runs whether it harh. one intermixing Motion as it 
whether the Blood dork not do ar the Witer frems no dorhbiiek 


ina fwift ſource , —_ following D ne cog! 
| oO Drops , asthe fituation of cither 
For though arr rm —— - m—_ booke 
former , CE Croat ef Form another , yer'they 
do not ſcem to intermix, or incorporate ne paay 
and divide into partsy. for if F they houll incermix., and incorpo. 
rate one drop into another , intermixing Motion would 


hinder their running Motion ſo much , as it would be ſcarcc'per- 
-ctivable bow it wene-forward z and it the Blood do not inter- 
mix, then ſome Veins may have foul and Blood; and 
ſome very pure Blood , which we many times ; which makes 
"me think it doth not intermix z if ſo,, we 
Blood, DID, IT 

Corrupted Blood lyeth , Corrupted 
-chc Vital Parts, as irruns along, Tha krofons] che vick 
ler Bloodin Feavers, are never the better, becauſe rhar 
'Vem' wasnot-open where it lay: ſo that Phyſicians had berrer 
icke twp erthece Yeias; end venurethe los of Good Blood 
than miſs the Bad, fort may all the reſt, though noi by 


funiraiing} yerbyeumipaingets iver as it fowerh. 
have of 
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Of letting Þlood. 


Here are more Diſcaſes come in having too much Blood , 
than too lirtle : for when the Veins are too full , the Blood 

hath no liberty to run out, and for want of Motion corrupts , 
which Corruption burſts our into Small-Pox, Fiſtaloes , Kings- 
Evils, and many ſuch like Diſcaſes. Bur, if the Humour thruſts 
not Ourwards, it corrupts the Inward Parts , as, the Liver , the 
Lungs, or clſe breeds Impoſthumes, and many ſuch Diſcaſes, Bur 
if there be much Blood, and thin , ge os. 1 ion it grows 
hot , or elſe bythe many Spirits in, much Blood , it begets too 
much Motion , Motion Heat, and Heat and Motion the 
Blood , and inflames the Spirits , which cauſeth Feavers of all 
ſorts, Frenzics , and umptions ; for there may be as well 
too much Motion in the Body , as too little. But whenthe Parts 


- ce ———— 
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of the Body are congeal'd, or tyed up with Cold, then the Blood \ ,opiexics 
cannot run , nor the Spirits work , but'Motion ceaſeth , and the come bythe 


cealing of Natural Motion is Death. Or if the Blood run too 
faſt about, and the Spirits work too hard, by reaſon of too much 


He&Rive Fea- 
I Ives, by reaſon of too much Labour , H-@iv fed by 


o are worn out, like the Wheels of a Clack ; for the Clock 
ceaſcth to go, when the Wheels are broken. 


Of | Diet, 


bby ing preſerves Health more , and ns Life, 
than due juſt proportion of Diet, according to the 
ſtrength of the Stomack : for one ſhould cat ſo, that the Body 
ſhould feed upon the Meat, and not the Meat to feed upon 
the Body, as it doth with thoſe that cat more than they can di- 
geſt , for the Superfluity makes Slough and Slime inthe Body , 
which Slime drowns the Spirits , flackens the Nerves, corrupts 
the Blood , and weakens the Body y beſides , it bringeth many 
Diſcaſes. Neither ſhould one eat ſo little, as to let the Body 
feed upon ir ſelf 5 for much Faſting dryes the Blood , heats the 
Body, ang fires the Spirits, which Fire once  gerting intothe Ar- - 
teries, is ſeldome or never cured , being a HeRivye Feaver, But 

it is as hard to know a juſt proportion to the ſtrength of the Sto- 
mack , as to keep it wh they kybw it. This Knowledge comes 
by obſerving the Stomack , for at ſome times the Stomack re- 
quires more than at other times , although the 1s rp 
leſs, when the Stomack is empty , or it is requirable to give it 
more : for ſome have ſuch weak Appetites, as they ſterve their 
Bodics, becauſe they would not diſpleaſe their Taſt ; or elſe 
cat ſuch things as would yicld no Nouriſhment: for there is a 
great difference between the Appetite and the Stomack, Others, 
their Appetites are ſo ſharp, and their Stomacks ſo weak , as it 


digeſts not the third part of what it receives: Burt he that loves 
Bbz Pleaſure 


_— — 


Of Purging 
Medicines, 


mg Medicines, other Hernours plowed 
dicknes ſorne Hamours harrowed with Extermating Medicines, 
others raked as with 
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Pleaſure more than Health, and Life , let him follow Epicures , 
and they that think the Severity of the Boy's the way to Etcr- 
nal Life, ler them turn Anchorets : but they that think they may 
uſe all things that arc lawfull , without 2 ptcyudice wo the Soul , 
and would Health and Life,ro uſe chem long, lee cham follow 
Obſervation and Moderation. 


The Reaſon why one and the ſume Quantity 
of Phyjick ſhall purge ſome #0 Death , 


and others it ſhall never move, or at leaſt 


not £0 that depree. 


HE Reaſon is, That ohe and the ſame Quakiy and 

of Medicines works ſo different in ſe - 

veral Bodies, and at ſeveral Times , in one and che ſame 
Body , is cauſed by the 


Validity and Solidity of rhe Humour : 
for the Bodies of Ani pn py moe 0 4 nk 


ec ag mr Hoyer eng bom ory 
as , forme Muddy and Dirty , others Wathy and Wet 
"which canſerh Hasbandmen to more Oxen, or Harneſs 
more Horſes, to adde , not onely when their 

are heavily laden, but when the Waies arc ill , and uncaſy to tra- 
vel in : in ſome Waies teh Horſes will not draw ſo caſy as 
comhip nd aſhto ng and pell + { 206 Bodies where Phyfic., 
to wh to : fo ure w &, 
ue Horſt, or Oxen, dock and the Guns 10 wy 
dammy $ cm —_—_— ns, . 
fick runs faſt, andthe Humours follow Yor Melancholy 
and Dry Wais , where the Humour is fo hard , as the Phyſick 
rather bears upon it , than penetratesor divides it , and at laſt be- 
comes Lame , and Weak , ws Horſes which are foundred , but 
Cholenck Bodies are like Sandy Waics , whete the Hoamours , 
like Daft, fy about. But chere muſt be ſeveral ſorts of Phyfick 
given to ſeveral ions, 23 HuSbandmen ſow feveral forrs 
of Grait is a3, forme Humours reſt be digge A 
np wit 


b 


with Penerra- 
ing Mic- 


i Atrractive Medicmes , forme 
muſt be warered _—_ Sucking Medicines , others 


muſt be manured and nourifhed with fine Light- Mens, and 


_ z others muſt be comforted with the hot Sun of 
Cordials, Thus if Bodies be not hudbanded according to the 
Nature and Conftiturion of the Soyl , rhey will never have a ſuf- 
ficient Stock of Health to pay Life , their Land-lord, his Rent, 
and Death will ſeize upon their Leaſc, as forfeited ro him before 
the Refit-day. 


of 
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of Purging Droge. | 
AE L Purging Drags heve tut the petietratitg or ſub- 


+ os — i — for it is not 
r TY wnNours,. torth, br 

for cutting vor diiding the. which lien hem 
and diffolves, and the Cauſe of in Bodies, is, that Na+ 
rure harh died e DragiaGeBodpi which 4s 4 peactrating and 
ſubdividing Humour. 


; of SY 


_ ———_—_— upon the Liver, 

(T x goodn eaves, fr - A——_ the 

Mr ne like whach run and play fo much, 
uncill they have put them&lves into a Fiery Heat : i dull Opi- 


ncunctionen, like a grave Tatar ; wr en en kl 
be good for Mad- men, moderately taken. 


Of Animal Spirits. 


HE Animal Spirits art the Radical Y —_— 
produced from the Natural Heat , and 
bur Obſtruction, whickecmeby Sepaclaiy, fophe Nur 


Heat , the 
is cauſed rfluous M Una dmpe 
the Natu Sapcrnon Mapa Une 


Animal Spirits become weak. This is the R—_ that thoſe 


Diſeaſes that come by Obſtruction,or Corrupted Humours,mako 
the Body faint and lazy, and the Mind dull and melancholy. 


Of Heat "and ( old. 


FH and Cold produce many times one and the fame Effet : 

tor as Cold drays all —_— inward, Ape 7+ thruſts all 
Spitirs ourwatds : for Cold is like a Hook, to pull Heat mward 5 
dere I or a Staff, ——— As for 


cxample, From 
are Spirits by che means of Fire z and Wine in a Barrel , "if «be 


»much frozen, will cauſe all the Spirits inthe Barrel t0 gather to- 
gether in the midſt, and no Spirits are left in that which is frozen 
as likewife' in extreme Fear , all Spirits will be drawn to the 
Heart, as the Center , inſomuch as all the reſt of the mer 
will have none left to ſupport them, as they become uſcikeſs 3 and 
in great Hears the Spirits go to the Outward Parts , and fcave 
the Inward Parts ſo voyd , as they become faint and exhauſted , 
for want of their help, 


The 


ine is diſtilled &qvs vite, or the like , which = 
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The Difference of Heat and Cold in the 
Spring and Autumn. 


Y Face of the Earth is like the Hearth of a Chimney , 
and the Sun as the Fire that lyeth thereon , thar is the rea- 
ſon that the Spring is not fo warm asthe Aurumn , or the Au- 
tumn ſo cold as the Spring, becauſe the Sun is not fo hot in the 
Winter to heat the Earth , as in the Summer : for as the Hearth 
of a Chimney will require ſome time to be heated, after the Fire 
is laid thereon , ſo it will retain a Heat fometimes, after the Fire 
is raken therefrom, 

Likewiſe this is the reaſon , that it is coldeſt juſt befote. the 
break of Day , becauſc art that time the Sun hath been longeſt 
abſent : for there is ſome Heat in the Night , though but weak 1 
not but that the Night may be hot , when the Day hath been 
cold : but then that Hear proceeds rather from the Bowels of 
the Earth , thanthe Beams of the Sun 5 for though the Sun may 
have a Conſtant Heat , yet his Beams have not, as we may ob- 
ſerve , ſome Summer Daies are much coldet than others, for 
ſome Daics may be hotter when the Sun is Oblick , than when ir 
is Perpendicular over our Heads , by reaſon that cold and moyſt 
Vapours may ariſe from the Earth , and as it were quench the 
Violent Heat in the Beams of the Sun z and Wind may cool the 
Hear alſo , or Clouds may obſtruct the Heat , as a Skreen (ct be- 


fore the Fire : yer neither Wind, nor Vapour, nor Clouds, can 
alrer the Heart inherent ini the Sun, &c. 


Difeaſes curable and uncurable. 


T Here are ſome ſorts of Dropſies that are cauſed by Obſtru- 
Rion , and ſome ſorts of Conlumptions cauſed by Evil Di- 
eſtion , and ſo Diſcaſes of all ſorts that are curable : bur if any 
Vital Part be periſhed , it is norPhyfick, nor good Diet , nor 
e of Air, flor any Evacuation or Reſtoratives , that can 
EY no not Nature it ſclf; 
for when her Work is finiſhed, the cannot mend it; for if ſhe 
makes it ImperfeR, it will continue ſo: for Nature is like a Clay 
Porter , that if his Pot be made awry , if once confirmed and 
hardened with Heat, he cannot alter it, 


Of the Sickneſs in the Spring. 


THE Reaſon there are more fick in the Spring than in the 
Winter , is, that the Potes of the Body being cloſer ſhut in 
Winter , by the ConttaQtion of the Cold , than in any other 
Seaſon, keeps in the Fire, the Smoke, and Vapour, that thould , 
and would if itcould , iflue out: Bur the Parts being ſtopp's 
aving 
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having not a ſufficient Vent m4. 


tity , it lyes and corrupts ; for wantof Ag 
increaſing, it overcharges the Body chr by kein 


hae the Spring 


is arriy the is {0 difteperedy ih ithe SOR 
o_—_ RT thai i euny 
or the apour ghan the Nor 
digeſt , aire, re 1 bs corrupt, on fewan of a ibchor then - 
to purifie ir, but that Fans 94 out the Natural Heat, 
we cauſerhAgues, -> andegers w_ rn ns «up r 
vers , and the like ; orruption the 
Small-Pox, Meazels, Impoſthumes ſuns, Sode Theo » and many 


ſuch kinds of Diſcaſes. 
Bur when this Diſtemper of Ml Body i is Ijoad, to the like 
Corrupted Vapours drawn from the:Eatth, it. is moſt cqmmo 
deadly , and produceth gy che Sum 
the Body being then like 2: which, is: | 
Fire, and ſoon burnt out, 
:i if 7 che Body hah 4 Sficincyof Naw Heatro clari 
the x oy tore? toro the Body te fem Data? 
dry u re, ad anger: | 
iy pt Spe have more Heat than Mayftura., Xfecds upon S538 
ce Nable Part ap cork Hebve Faves, 4p - B87 
Bur HeRive Feaversaredgdome axed by  hoppage of the If 
Pores: for the Natural 7; 3 is like -=—__ UF: 
which is extinguiſhed if it be ry Eon 
gion) nil. wedge. er 0: amend 
cau r- epts.5, 
Smothering EINER , cauſed by Obſtrugions z F 
there is a Smoking Heat of the Body, cauſed by. mo 
ternal Motions, ot ſuch Meats /that actually | 
Heart in the Body, cauſed by roo much-," and too: 
Motion : bur theſe Heats, that are Moyſ | 
cauſe Corruption. | 


Of the Sickneſs in Ann. 


T* E Rcaſon there is more Sickneſs in Auuns tþ 


" 


[7h 


Te Barth, when ut was inits full 

r to draw, than 40 Tt 
Pkich © Kells back opoo.che fl 
alſo the Bodies of Men., and 
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which caxrſeatrefiole rhat cat much Fruits and Herbs 
in ehe ths , t6fall imo Flaxes , and Feavers, and the 
like Diſcsſes ; inthe Aurartm ; for thoſe Humonars that are bred 
irjthe Suinaver, the Body ſtrives rs caft forrtvin Auramn , like 2 
Child- for when the Humours are come to ſach a Growth, 
etc Body is Mi travel with painfull Throbs , and ftrives to be de- 
livered ; where fore are ſoon delivered of their Burthen , 0- 
thers dye int their Labour. 


Diſeaſe! of the Spring, Summer, Autumn: 


and I inter. 
THE Diſols in the Spring are Agues, Small-Pox, Meazels, 
I , and the beginning of Plagues ; for all the 


that- was wunn'd up in the Body in the Winter , is fer 
+ abroach in the Spring , by the returning Sun, whoſe Beams , 

thouph weak; yet peirce, H ſmall Gimlexs, or | allthe 
Pores of ti& Earth, and the Creatures thereon, - 't he Diſtcaſes 


ſmoky ; and foal , for want of Air to ſweeter $ 
ders, a#&Cadwebs , and Flyes,] and Morhs , bred from the 


Filth therein , for wart of Vemro purge them , for 

_ EDU ain cad Dun; which are che 

ores ; | an, nes Body Sareerr, 

lice Linen , that is laid up darip, && im 4 moyſtplace ; for 
arc 


the Rlicmins ohitt are ſabject to be in the Winter , nad 
rot the / #4 the Vital Parts of the Body , likewiſe Sweat- 
ings and are Sutmmer-diſcaſes , by reaſon the Nerural 


oyſture is rari CITI as 
evaporatesall out, even the Radical Moyſture, and the Vital Spi- 
ris affue cur bro, 4 
The Diſeaſes of Aurumn are Fluxes , by reaſon the Summer 
RR Humouors , with the Hear and the tx, be- 


e Tompottvors Winds 
| nds im 
c 
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hen in ny Seaion , md hold the : For though in March, 
when the PR the Earthate firſt opetied, $1 may ſay, by 


the rearing whereupon the thinneſt Matter will firſt fly 
our, yer Wins are nether foſtrong, ſolong , nor io tee. 
vent thoſe i in Autumn. 


The Difcaſcs of the Winter are Coughs and Rheums, by reaſon 


the Pores being cloſer drawn , and the Air grofſer and icker in 
Winer , it doth as ig were deb rabg up. bk » like Morter upon a 
Wall that hath Holes and Crevifes, efter in; which cauſerh 
a _ Soppage yz | z which Sr e caufeth Dew, and Diftilla- 
and Moy ie flewing togerher , the Bod 
becomes like a Still , br rater tike a Pot, ot Veſſel, thatis cloſe 
covered , which hath Meat, or ſome Liquid Subſtance in it, 
G—_— Heart , the Moyſture thereof , is rarified into Vapour 
= and arthe Top as the Cover there- 
p rages hers into a Dew, and ſo into 
—_— z t ving a (ufficient Vent, like Showers of 
Rain, where bow run rs. bo Pipes of the Noſtrils, other- 
ſome through the Gutter of the Throat , and ſome fall ſtreight 
down on the Stomack , as the Earth : for as it is the Nature of 
= to ſpread, and to aſcend, as being Light and Thin ſo it 
Nature of Water to deſcend , or - run > ſtreight forth , by 
naſal irs more Solid, and Weightier likewiſe. 

Likewiſe Coughs are Followers and Attendants of Rheums , 
which by tickling thoſe Parts where it falls or trickles along 
cauſeth a ſtraining, and ſo a coug chang mes Wind 

th the ſame Eflec hagy-1rr\ 2h AllhSnetz 

an Attendant to Rheum and Wind, and cauſing 2 dickling! on mike 
Brain , or in the Noſe: for indeed Sneezing is bat a 
Cough through the Noſe , as through the Throat.” Likewiſe 

Tooth-aches are cauſed by Rheums: for the Rheum falling there- 
on, rots the Bones, or ma no Holes therein; like as Water, conti- 
nually dropping on a hard Stone, works a Paſſage thorow, Alſo 
Soar Throzs are cauſed by Rheums, but that is wheni theRheum 
is harp or ſalr. Then Winter is ſubje&to cauſe Apoplexies, Le- 
thargies, numb Palſtes , and Gangrenes, that are exuſed by the 
ſt ce of the Pores, which,as I aid, arc not only drawn cloſer 
by Cold, which makes rhe Skin thicker and harder, but by the 
9 ndhin Air , which is contracted intoa mote "Solid y 
Cold. Thus the breathing Paſſages of the being 


ſtopp'd, there flyes up fo much groſſer apours tothe $ Vapour thick- 
choaks the Brain, and ſmotliets the Vital Spirits there ; and the <ns inco Wa- 
Body having leſs Vent in Winter than in Sumner , grows ſo full © 
of ,as obſtruRs the Nerves and the Muſcles, with cold, Cold congeals 


cl or hard- baked Flegm , as they cannot ſtir with a ſen- * Stone, Hear 
fible Motion ; for in the Nerves and Muſcles doth'the Senſe of 11. 11,1 


Touching live ; and where they ceaſc from moving, thoſe Parts 
are dead and nurra'd. Gangrenes are produc'd bythe benum- 
ming of the Spirits , as when rhe Spirits arc —_— 

Cc which 
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which cauſcth in very cold , as Ruſs , orthe like, to 
have their Noſes and Fi off from their Faces and 
Hands. Likewiſc, if the Spirits are quenched out with too much 
Moyſture, or their Motions hi by ſome ObſtruRtion, or as 
it were d by ſome Blow, Bruiſe, or Wound, thoſe Parts, 
for want of Lifes Moti and fo rot off. Likewiſe Fi. 
ſaloes are ſubjeR to this Seaſon , becauſe this Seaſon being ſub- 
jeR ro breed Rheums of all Sorts and Natures, according as the 
Humours arc in the Body , ſo it breeds that ſharp Rheum which 
makes Fiſtaloes : for that Humour is as ſharp as Yitriol or 4qus 
Forts , andit doth in the Body as Yitriol and 4que fortis doth on 
Metal, running about , and cating —rondy . Allo this 
Seaſon is ſubje& to hard white Swellings, bred by cold, clammy, 
or tough Humours. The Stone and the Gour reign in cycry 
Scaſon, but not in every Age: for though Children have the 
Stone many times, yer ſc ldome or never the Got: But the Gour, 
NG nor he Frome in the Toe, yet it is an Humour which 
is.of the Nature of Lime , which is ſomewhat of a Brunſtony , 
Hard, Dry, Bitumenous Humour. 


Of Gold and Hot Diſeaſes. 


Cold Diſcaſc is apter for Cure than a Hot: for Cold 
Diſcaſes are like Raw Fleſh , that the Froſt hath gotten 
of, and makes it unlike it ſelf, by reaſon of the Ice hardni 
of itz; bur Warmneſs diſſolves it, and then it comes to it (ec 
again; but by Exceſſive Hear , it is as if one ſhould boyl or roſt a 
© putty for when a pigce of Fleſh is boyled, roſted, 
d, or the like, one ſhall never make it as it was , which is, to 
be raw again. 
Of Apoplexies , and the like. 
N Apoplexy isa dead Palfic injthe Brain , and a Lethar- 
AN x " hand Palfie in the Brain; And the reaſon many 
Sn why Grad and numb Palfics , when it takes them on one 
Side,r in the Legs,or Arms,and yet live, is,becauſc it hath nor 
touched the Vital Parts , which is cauſed by ſome ObſtruQion 
'in the Veins, or ſome of the Nerves, CROATIA goo and 
thick Blood , or hard and cruſted F , or cold and clammy 
Flegm : ' Bur if it be in the Head, which we call A Xies, it 1s 
either cauſed OC GP qi ma doth as it 
were congeal z up its z or by, a Malignant Va- 
ns, preceding from the Stomert, or Bowel which Vapour 
choaks or ſmothers up the Spirits. And indeed the greateſt = 
my tothe Brains the Vapour that proceeds from the Ill-affe&ed 
Bowels, or Stomack : for Vapour , being Smoke , aſcends up- - 
ward tothe Head, which is the Chimney of the Body, where « 


Smoke yemts out z for the Bowels may be —— the 
carth, 
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Hearth , the Stomack tothe Pot , or Furnace, the Meat to the 
Fuel ; the Heart ro the Fire , or Flame , whach is fed by the Li- 
ver, or Oily Subſtance ; the Lungs the Bellows, to keep it alive 4 
the Head, as I faid, the Chimmey , to gather up the Smoke ; the 
Noſe, Mouth, and Ears, the Tunnels ecu bends it ifſues out : 
for if the Noſe and Mouth be ſtopped , the Fire of Life 
out , and not having Reviving Air , it is choked with its own 
Smoke : for though the Pores of the wr ens 1m 
of the Smoke , yet that is onely the thin and fubtiller Part, but 
if the Pores of the Body be ſtopped by a Cold , the Body ſhall 
pron Feaveriſh with it, ſo that many times it ſers the Houſe on 

ire ; and when the Head is Idle and Frantick , it is becauſe the 
Head , which is the Chimney-top , is ſer on Fire by the Feaver : 
but the Vapour that aſcends tothe Head, is either a great Friend 
or Enemy to the Wit , for a Groſs —_ chokes the Wir, 2 
Thin Sharp Va quickens it, a Cold Va congeals it, a 
Hot Vapour inflames it , and feveral forts of Vapour make ya- 
riecty of Wir, and the ſeveral Figures, and Works, and Forms , 
that thar Vapour , which is 4 Smoke , raiſeth up, cauſe ſe- 
=_y Imaginations, and Fancies , by giving ſeveral Motions to 
the Brain, L 


Of a Feaver. 


A Feaver is a 4 of DIY half wet , and 
half dry ; This Moyſture rought being met . 
ther , Arive for P _- , the Drow he watls pop 
the Moyſture , and the ſture would diffolve the Drought ; 
and if their Strength be equal, and the Strife be without inter- 
miſſion, the Stack is (er on Fires cauſed by an <qual , ſwift , con- 
tinuated Motion , which canſumes all , if jt be not quenched out 
by a freſh Recruit of Moyſture : for Drought takes the part of 
Fire, being the Child of Heat, which Heart is the Child of Fire , 
and (o is the Grandmother of Drought, 'T huts a Feaver is cauſed 
by the Humours ofthe Body, which being not well tempered; (ers 
the Barn, which is the Body, on Fire, by the Corrvprion'thereing 
for Heat and Moyſture are the Parents to Corruption, But there 
is a Natural Heat and Moyfture , which produceth Legi 

Iſſues , and there is alſo ans Adulterare Hear and Moyſture, from 
whence proceed Baſtardly Diſcaſes , which'are as Numerous z 
3 Natural Children. 


Of Feavers in the Blood. 


BY T in Feavers, where onely the Heat cauſeth the Blood to 
boyl, and ſo to become ſcalding hot , when the Feaver is ta- 
ken away , that is, when the bitter and ſharp Humours are caſt 
our of the Body by ſome Evacuation, or that the Fire is quenched 
out with ſome cooling Julips , the Blood will be the lame again , 

Cc 2 without 


- 
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without any alteration , as Water is; onely«in the boyling, the 
Blood waſt and evaporate forth of the Body through the 
Pores, as Water doth forth of the Veſlcl ir is boyling in : Bur if 
the Blood be corrupted , or mix'd with Humours , 25 W ater is 
often with Mud , there is no way bur letting it forth, drawing ir 
Unnarurel our of the Veins, that the Heart and the Liver , as the Springs, 
a and cold may ſend in more, which may be Freſh and Clear , into the 
may _ y 
in the Vital Veins again , unleſs thoſe Springs be corrupted, and then there 
Parts, but vot ; no Remedy ,, for then Death will alter the Courſe of Life in 
when are Y» 
— that Body. 


Sleeping and WW aking. 


Leeping and Waking are the flowing and =_ of Va- 
pour : for when Vapour flows to the Extreme Parts, ir 
cauſerh Sleep, as ir were, for a times Or _ up all che Our- 
ward Senſes, as Water doth a Pipe , ora Veſlel, oras Wind 
doth a Bladder , where nothing can be received therein , untill 
they be : ſono Outward __ can enter in at the Five 
Senſes, wy the Vapour wherewi are filled be diſpers'd , 
or falling back , by contraQtinF into a Lefler Compaſs , which 
*when they are contracted or diſpers'd , they wake , fo that Va- 
r in the Body is as neceflary for Life, as Food , And indced 
ood is the chicf Cauſe of Vapour; for Heat and Moyſture make 
Vapour; and like as Food , received into the Body , doth eirher 
| r or nouriſh it, ſo doth Vapour that flows in the Body , 
make Sleep ſound and cafy , or troubleſome and unquict, for 
—_— and Corrupred Vapours are like Malignant and Cor- 
rupted Humours: for as Malignant Humours cauſe the Body tg 
be ſick or painfull , ſo Malignant Vapours cauſc Sleeps to be full 
of Dreams, Starrlings, and often Wakings ; though many times 
Dreams are cauſed by Rarified Vapours, like a Wind which 
blows upon the Brain, caufing many Monons therein, or rather 
furrows the Groflcr Vapours,caufing them to role in Billows and 
Waves, hindring them from flowing caſy and ſmooth ; which 
Tempeſtuous Winds beat the Vapours backward, as it were, or 
drive them from the utmoſt Extent , which hinders the Senſes 
from being thorowly fill'd , which cauſerh nor fo ſound Sleeps : 
- for when the Senſes are not fill'd , che Vapours are like Water in 
a Veſſel not half full , which whea it is quite tull, there is lirtle or 
no Motion ; though the Veſſel be moved, the Warer ſtirs nor 
much : but when it is but half full, or three parts, when the Veſſel 
is ſtirred, ir flaſhes and (prinkles about; 


Of not Sleeping in Feavers. 


'& E reaſon thoſe that are in great Feavers, or the lik hor 
Diſcaſc, cannot ſleep , is, that the Heart being too ſtrong for 
the Moyſture, it rarifies i ſothin , as it is like the forementioned 
Wind, 
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Wind , which , inſtead of ſtopping ,] cauſeth Waking Dreams , 
that is, Frantick Fancies ; for there js as Natural a Degree of 
this Vapour, as there is a Natural Temper proper to every 
Animal Body z Oreclſc it burns the Body, and dryes the Na- 
rural Moyſture ſo much, as there can ariſe ag Vapour therefrom : 
for it is to be obſerved, that the drycſt Conſtuution ſleeps the 
leaſt, and thoſe ſleeps they have are ſhort, 


One and the ſame ( auſe differs in the 
ſame Effet of Sleep. 


YOme and the ſame things, or Ads, will cauſc Sleep, or put by 
Slcep z as for the Paſhons , ſometimes Grief, Joy, Anger, 
and the like , will cauſe Sleep, othertimes hinder it; the reaſon 
s, according as the Paſſions work inwards , or extend outwards : 
for when the Paſſions ſettle or move moſt inwards, they draw all 
the Vapours backwards; and when they flow outwards, they 
carry Vapours with them ; and as Paſhons many times carry out 
Vapours, ſo Vapours many times carry out Paſhons , as we may 
oblerve by the Effects, as ighing, Groaning, and Weeping, as 
Railing, Threarning, Curſing, Jos (Gs Laughing, OPS; 
Hollowing, Praifing, Singing, and Dancing , which are all Ex- 
teriour Motions : But where they work inward, the Heart beats , 
or works, and the Brain thinks ſtronglyer than the Natural Con- 
ſtitution requires ; which Motion cauſcth Unnatural Heat, which 
drinks nap Vapoursz or elſe the Brain, or the Heart, are {o 
ſtrongly bound to an ObjeR , and holding as it were fo faſt 
thereon, as it draws all the Powers of Life to affiſt therein : This 
cauſeth Deep Muſing, Hearrt-gripiag, fix'd Eyes , and flow Pul- 
ſes , which draws the Vapours ſo much inward, as almoſt extin- 
uiſherh the Fire of Life , and ſmothers the Underſtanding , 
arves the Body , and makes the Senſes unuſefull; and many 
times the Slow Mations congeal the Vapours, like Ice, making 
them unapt to low, As for Exteriour Aftion, much Labour or 
Exerciſe cauſcth them to flaw , or produceth Sleep to thoſe that 
have Groſs Bodics,and too T hick Vapours(for the Vapours ma 
be too Thick as well as too Thin) for the uſe of Reſt in the 
Bodics and Conſtitutions , much exerciſerh and rarificth the Va- 
to.ſuch a Degree , as makes a General Aptneſs to flow to 
the Extreme Parts, wherewiththe Senſes are {topp'd, as being 
full, which otherwiſe would not be ſo apt to flow z but to Lean 
Bodies , and Dry Conſtitutions , much r and Exerciſe ci- 
ther contracts the Vapour into ſo Groſs a Body , as it cannot 
flow ; or rarifics that little Vapour they have, ſothin , as it eva- 
porates out by Inſenſible Inſpirations, or the Unnatural Drought 
and Heat drinks it up, ſo as there is no Vapour to fill the Senſes 
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Of «Apes. 


Goes are half Siſters to Feavers , which are like Pucl half 
dry , fer on Fire by Accidental Motions, and nor kindled 
2 Natural Courſe : This Fuel halt dry , is Humour half con- 
coated z the other part raw, and undigeſted , which is like Hay , 
or the like , not dryed enough by the Sun: fo Digeſtion wants 
Natural Heat to dry, which 1s, to concoR the Superfluous Moy- 
ſture : for when the Moyſture is roo much for the Heat, although 
it be not ſufficient toquench ir out, yet it doth damp and ſmorher 
in the Heat , ſtaying the Quickneſs of the Motion , blunting the 
Edge and Sha , aMiaying rhe Penetrating Faculty , and the 
Heat bring nor ſtrong enouge to drink up the Superfluous Moy- 
ture ar once , bor onely hath ſo much ſtrengrh as to rarity it into 
V , which Vapour is Smoke , which Smoke is thinner and 
chicker, according to the quantity and quality of the Moyſture , 
or as the Heat and Moyſtare doth predominatey for when the 
Heat is Maſter , the Vapour is fo thin , as it flaſhes intoa Flame , 
as Lightning from a Cloud , which is an Intermixing Feaver y 
but the Moyfture is Miſtris, and predominates, the Vapour 
is more Groſs , which Groſs Vapour douh not onely quench 
ourthar Flatne cauſed by the Ulnnarural Heat , bur RRops and hin- 
ders the Extennating Faculry of the Natural Hear, like as a 
Cloud ſhonld obſcure the Sun, ing his Beams , which 
diſperſeth his Heat by the Line of his Light, which cauſeth the 
Air ro be Dark and Cold. Thus inthe raidft of Summer, whew 
the Sun is ar the height of his Glory, a Dark Cloud, made of 
Vapour, will caofe the Complexion of his Light to be of a Black 
Pale, and the Body of the Day to be Cold 5 But wher the San 
brexks thorow by degrees , he diffipatesthoſe Black and Sullen 
Clouds , rarifying the thinner part mro Wind , and the thicker 
condenſes imo Warer ; the one blowerh over, the orher ſhowers 
down: Sorhoſe that have Agues , their Fleſh looks with a blue, 
black , pale, and is very cold to the Touch , but when the Na- 
caral Hear diffipares,, that Cold and Gro Vapour that is raiſed 
from a raw, or half concoted Humour, the thinneſt part ſpreads 
abour the Body , like the Wind , getting into every Cranny , 
Corner, or Parrof the Body , as Veins, Arteries, Muſcles, Sm- 
news , panng Be into a Violeme and Unnatural Motion, 
which 1s the Shaking Fit z and when the Rarified Vapour is 
ſpent, the Shaking Fir ccaferh; and goes over, and then rhe Pa- 
tient entreth into a Burning Heat z for the Unnatural Hear, 
which "+ pa0grn wm the Grofler Vapour , as Fire in Clouds, 
which lightens and thunders, begins ro break thorow, eſpecial 
when it & helped the Sun , which #s as the Narural Hear K/ 
the Body , the , as the Air, grows foultry hor, and the HeR 
diſſipating thoſe Foggy and Cloudy Vapours in the Region of 
the Body, condenſerh the Groſs Parts into Water, which ifluerh 
forth 


; 
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forth in Sweat , as Showers of Rain; Thus when the Vapouirs 
are diſperſed , and breathed out of the Body, thorow the Pores 
of the Skin, or otherwiſe, the Body is like the Air , Serene and 
Clear , untill there are more V aſcended from the cor- 
rupted and half concoted Humours , which ſometimes ga- 
ther ſooner , and ſometimes are longer before are ga- 
thered into Clouds again : This is the reaſon ſome have Quo- 
tidians, Tertians, Double-tertians, and Quartans.' 


\ Of a Hethick Feaver, 


MM? ST HeRiick Feavers are cauſed by an Exceffive Heat in 
the Arteries , which Heat is more difficult to quench, than 
to ſtop a prickt Artery : for inthis caſe ſeing Blood Gertmore 
harm than good, by reaſon that the M of the Blood 
ſtrives to quenchthe Fire therein, or at ro temper the Heat 
thereof; tor it is Wet that puts out Fire , not Cold, for hot 
Water will as ſoon pur out Fire, as cold Water, Neither can the 
keeping in the Blood cure the fick Patient, it may ſame ſhorr 
time retard Life from expiring z the reaſon is ; becauſe the Ex- 
cefſive Heart not onely corrupes the Blood 3. and melts the Fart of 
the Body, but it dottrevaporate Life forth , like boyling Water, 
that conſumes in Smoke. Thus it becomes an Incurable Diſcaſe, 
when once the Heat overpowers the Moyſture. 


Of Coughs, 


Y hem are many ſeveral ſorts of Coughsz ſome proceedi 
from a Superfluity of Moyſture , others from too m 
Heat ; ſome from a Corruption of Humours, others from a De- 
cay of the Inward Pans others from ſudden Colds upon great 
Heats, and ſome proceed from Wind , likewiſe from ſharp ſalt 
Rheums , and ſome from freſh Rheums, Thoſe that proceed 
from a Superfluity of Moyſture, arc ſtrong Coughs, that raiſe up 
Flegm : S inthat ſort of Coughs, when the Stomack is full of 
Humours , the Flegmriſcrh higheſt, like the Scum of a Pot on 
the Fire , or like Whites of Eggs that are put into any hot Li- 
uor z and whenthe Stomack is Hot, it boy up Ne 4 ecxhng 
quor , which boyling or ſecthing provokes to ſtrainz whi 
ſtraining is not (o viotent, as to yomnr : for thoſe ſorts of Coughs 
are of the nature of ,vomiting , as in ſtraining , or ſtriving, or 
ſhuffing upward , but by reaſon it is not ſo violent a Mogion as 


Vomiting is, it onely provokes to Cough, bringing up Flegm, or 
Water, with the Macon thereof. After the like manner fach 
ſort of Coughs as proceed from Corrupt Humour , and moſt 
commonly are the Fore-runners of the Small Pox, Mcazels,. or 
the like Diſcaſcs. 

Bur hs that proceed from a great Hear, cither inthe Sto- 
mack , or ls; the reaſonis , that the Hear cauſerh a grear 


Vapour, 
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Vapour , which Vapour aſcendi ro the Head , , there ethers 
imo Clouds of Water, where 5 


Showers of Rain ,; whore it fomtcimes Ell i 
othertimeslike mizzling Rain, And the tuller of Moyſture 
_ the Create Slemecrvt Rain flldomn, Thi lapping 
of the Throat, cauſeth a ſtraining and ſtriving in 
che Throw, as when any thing {Lon octh awry , or Crums or Bones 
inthe Throat, or ſtop the Wind-pipe : for every —_— the 
, y. if itbe bound, or hurt, will ſtrive and ſtrain to help ir ſclf. 
= i the Conſtitution of the Body bc Naturally or Accidentally 
the Vapour is thinner , addna it ariſeth , like a ſteam in a 
Sl or Limbeck , where the Head , like the top of a Still oc 
Sinbog | gachers that yon intoa Dew , which falleth back in 
Drops trickling down the Throar, as * 
<nig Drops upd do rather tickle the Throat , than ſtop the 
Wind- pipe, or ſtrainthe Throat : but if the Rheum be ſhacp, or 
erage 4c ntle ſmart , which is of ſuch a kind of touch as 
tickling is ; this pi famcr pak Os h. 
But Coughs that proceed from a deca arts , are, when 
any part of the Body —_ ; begs fefs fold, as from 
being a Solid Fleſh; "be of a Jelly Subſtance, which diſſolves 
with the leaſt Hear, berg bo Fouogh>of and as it meles, ir 
falls imo liquid Drops rickle or ſmart thoſe parts 
they fall or Cvickis 09: for by _— the Parts are as it 
were raw, or very chin tkinned, they make it ſenſible of the leaſt 
touch, beſides , there is a faint ſtrife , when the diſſolved part 
falls from the other, which ſtrife rickling, cauſerh a Cough ,; bur 
the Cough is more or leſs , as the part diſſolves. Bur 
theſe tickling Coughs are the moſt dangerous Coughs , for the 
one cauſcrh 8 Con umprion , the ether 1s cauſed by a Conſum- 
: for when rheſe rickling Nm lg from the Body 
they are cauſed from a Conf art, that meks and diflotee? 
"7 es; bur when itis Diſtillation from the Head , it cor- 
arts —— thereon , like as Water , with a conſtant 
—A omg thorow a Stoney, much more may a 
Dan ie Matter, as Fleſh, and 
according 2 Bearing or ſharp, 'the Pants decay 
flower or faſter : for ſalt, or ſharp Rheums , ulcerate the Parts , 
and deſtroy them ſoon. 

Alſo Wind will cauſe a tickling in the Throat GOES 
the Noſe, which cauſerh Coughs for Sneezing is but a 
horow the Noſe: but where Wind rifech thacow the Wind. 
pipe, it cauſeth a Chinec- -cough ; for as long as the Wind aſcends, 
the Patient cannor draw in Air , but coughs fo long , withour 
drawing in of the Breath, till they are black in the Face, being as 
it 'were choak'd or ſtrangleg, or rather ſmothered almoſt to 
Death. 

AsforRemedics, thoſe Coughs AA from a $ 


fuity of Moyfture, or from Corrupeed umours , there muſt be 
applycd 


appl rging Medicines, and letting of Blood : but for 
Cs het Sceed trom Decayed Parts, there is no help for 
them : for when the Intrals are corrupted , and waſted , they 
cannct be reſtored again, nor made as they were before z nor can 
they be healed up, it they be ulcerated , as the Outward Parts of 
the Body can; tor we cannot come fo ceafily to lay Plaſters , and 
Pulrefſes, ro draw out the Corruption, and Putrified Humour 
from the Sounder Parts, that are not corrupted ; yet there may 
be given, or taken , ſuch Medicines , as may prolong or retard 
the haſty Waſt ; which Medicines muſt be cooling and clenſing, 
as Julips made of e-water, Plantain-water, with Sirrop of 
Suckery , and Sirrop 0 —_ and Bugloſs , and the like ; 
Alſo, Broths with Cooling Herbs , as Strawberry-leaves, Vio- 
ler, Suckery, and the like. But no Hor Sirrops , nor no Sharp 
Herbs, as Sorrel, and the like 5 nor no Hot Herbs , as Thyme , 
Roſemary, eget nee es the like, 

Alſo I ſhould think Almond-milk ſhould be good ; for 
the French barley , that is boyled in the Water , is cooli 
and clenfing , and quenches our the _ Heat ; and Al 
arc healing and —_— in the(c Diſeaſes , Phyſicians 
do moſt commonly give thoſe. Medicines which are very =_ 
nicious, as Mithridate, Brimſtone, Saffron, Licqueriſh, and Hot 
Cordials; thoſe Hot Medicines , in of comforting thoſe 
Decayed Parts , rather inflame them z and the Heat therein diſ- 
ſolves and melrs them more haſtily away. 

Bur thoſe Medicines are more proper for thoſe that are ſtopped 
in their Stomack or Head by Cold , which hath congealed the 
Vapour into Icy Contration , Hot Medicines rarifie it thin a- 

ain; although many times Cold cauſeth an Unnatural Heat , 
ſtopping by Contraction the Pores of the Fleſh , keeping in, 
and hindring the Smoke of the Body from b ing forth 
which Smoke (mothers the Inward Parts, cauſing thereby a 
Suffocating Stoppage z whereupon Cold Medicines give the Pa- 
tient more caſe 6 vm Hot, as it hath been found by Experience, 

Bur for thoſe Coughs that proceed from a tic Rheum 
from the Head, the beſt Remedies are Iſſues ; the next is letting 
a little Blood , the third , to give the Patient Cooling Medi- 
Cines , ſuch as I named before , _—_——Y for it 
doth not onely quench the Unnatural ,. but it allayes and 
rempers the (alt and ſharp Vitriols that are moſt commonly mix- 
ed in thoſe Rheums : Yet there muſt alwaies be a care, that they 
do not weaken the Stomack by over-cooling Drinks: wherefore 
they muſt drink bur a little at a time, and at certain times, as, not 
upona full Stomack, but when the Stomack is moſt empty , for 

it works better Effeas, and hinders not Digeſtion. Like- 
wiſe in Conſumprive-coughs, the Patient muſt not uſe any Vio- 
lent Exerciſc, ſo as to heat the Body, but muſt uſe Moderate Ex- 
erciſes, Likewiſe their Meats muſt be light of Digeſtion , and 


rather to cat Boyl'd-meat than roſted , and rather Fleſh-meart 
D d than 
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than Spoon-mear z ded, that they be Fine Meats, as Pullet, 

Chicken, young Turkyes , Partridges , and the like 5 young 

Rabbits arc alſo good, and Pigs, Lamb, and the like 4 but not to 
The Salr that ear too much at one time , nor to cat untill they feel the Mear di- 
#lood remains geſted z, for Ill Digeſtion cauſerh an Llnnatural Hear, and breeds 
more in Roſt-che Body tull of ſharp Humours. 
A meas As for Chine-coughs, thoſe Medicines muſt be applyed, as do 
for che Warcr expel Wind , and to purge away the raw and unconcotted Hu- 
fucks it torth, mour that produce Wind. 


Of the Diſeaſe called the Small-Pox. 


Cu Pox , or the like Diſcaſes , are cauſed cither by Super- 
fluiry of Humovrs : for the Body having more than i can 
diſcharge, it lyes and corruptsz Orclſc by an Evil Diet, or an Ill 
Digeſtion, which breeds more Humours than Good Nouriſh- 
ment, or by great Hears, or ſudden Colds. Of this Diſeaſe 
many dye , that would otherwiſe live , if they were righ! or- 
dered in their Sickneſs ; unleſs rhe Corruption hath hold 
on the Noble Parts , before it begins to break forth , and then 
there is no Cure ; Otherwilc I belleve it is ascaſy a Cure, as any 
Diſeaſe , if Moderation be uſed : for thoſe that ftrive ro 
throw out the Corruption by forcible Medicines , as thoſe Mec- 
dicines that are hot, do like thoſe that rake our Dixt out of a Dixch, 
not taking time to fling it far enough; and ro diſperſe it ſeveral 
waics, throw it ona high Heap, onthe Verge, or of rhe 
Ditch, and being too great a  Cherte ro conliſt in one , Or 
to keep one place , falls back again , carrying ſome part of the 
Bank, or Earth it lay on, along with it: So in the Di of the 
Small- Pox , ſtriving to caſt out the Corruption , it falls with 
greater Violence, and deadly Effects, back again. Beſides, moſt 
commonly this Diſcaſe is accompanied with a Feaver , and all 
hot Mcdicines increaſe a Feaver , and many times it is a Feaver 
that kils, and not the Pox ; And it is to be obſerved , that where 
one lives, that hath very Hot Medicines applycd to him, ren will 
dye, Butin theſe Diſcaſes there muſt be applyed gentle dilating 
Medicines z and thoſe that are ſmoothing and healing, as Poſſers 
made with very {mall Ale , with Figs, Rafins , and Lickeriſh 
boyled therein: Alſo a little letting Blood is very good , cſpe- 
cially if they be Feaveriſh, although ſome account u deadly , far 
certainly it is a ſafe Remedy. As for Purging Medicines , they 
are very dangerous, for drawing in the Humour ; but a Vomit is 
not amiſs , tor that doth rather caſt forth , than draw inward ; 
neither muſt they keep them too hot in their Beds, nor too cold , 
but of a temperate hear. 

Gargarizing is alſo very good in this Diſcaſe , for it doth not 
onely purge the Head of Corrupted Humours , where it is moſt 
commonly over-charged, but it keeps the T hroat ſafe, and clear 
trom Scabs, or at leaff mollifies them. 

of 
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LL Dry Bodies may uſe more Violent Exerciſes, with leſs 
Danger, than Moyſt, where Heat and Moyſture produceth 
Coma, = where to Dry Bodies , the Heat onely makes it 
more dry , but not corrupts : The _ _ is, Violent 
Exerciſe to Dry Bodies may waſt the Radical Moyſture, or in- 
flame the Spirits, which producerh Frantick Feavers : Bur when 
a Moy(t Body is over-heated , the Blood is apt to purrific, the 
Humours tocorrupt, the Fat to melt, vr to ariſe, this pro- 
ducerh Small-Pox, Meazels, Plurifies, Collicks, and very often 
Conſumptions , by diſordering or melting the Noble Parts in 
the Body ; bur eſpecially , if a ſudden Cold be raken T 
great Heat, for the ſudden Cold ſtrikes the Heat ſo viclently | in- 
ward , as the Extraordinary Motion doth cither ſet the Body on 
Fire, or melts it, as Metal in a Furnace, producing as Unnatural 
Heat in the Arteries, and inflames the Vital Spirits therein, which 


produceth incurable Heaick Feavers, 
The Effetts of Sickneſs. 


Ickneſs will deſtroy that in one Week, that Time will not do 
in ewenty Years : for Sickneſs will make Youth look Old 
and Decrepid; when Health makes Age look Y and 
Spricly. Sickneſs burns up the Body, Time wears out the , 


and Kot tears out the Body. 
Of the Senſes. 


S$ all Objeav and Sounds that p through the Eye and Ear, 
muſt farſt ſtrike, and make ſuch a Motion in the Brain , be- 
fore the Mind is ſenſible thereot ,' ſo any thing that toucheth the 
Body , goeth firſt thorow the Pores of the Skin and Fleſh , and 
ſtrikes upon the Nerves, which Nerves are little Strings , or 
Pipes, full of Brain, thoſe ſpread all over the Body; and when 
thoſe are moved,as the Brain is in the Skull,then the Body is (en- 
fible ; And that is the reaſon , that whenthe Fleſh is bound , or 
preſs'd up hard and cloſe, it is numb, and hath no feeling , be- 
cauſe thoſe Pores where it was bound , or preſs'd, are ed , 
and are no more ſenſible of touch, than the Eye, or Ear, or Noſe, 
when they are d, are ſenhible of Outward Rs, or 
Sound , or Sent. T hus topping the Pores of the is aSit 
were Blind, or Deaf, Senſle(s and Taſtleſs ; and this is the rea- 
ſon, that when any one is fick , or diſtempered, they cannot cat 
their Meat , becauſe the Pores ot the Spungie Tongue are ſtop- 
ped, cicher by Weakneſs, Cold, or Drought. 
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The Senſes of the Body equalized with the 
Senſe we the Soul, 


$ the hath five Senſes , Seeing, Hearing , ; Sncling, 
A'Tuding nd Touching ſb hath the Soul: for 

is as the of Touch ; Memory, mera ger hr {Sits Rex Rea- 
ſon , as the Senſe of Senſe of 


Taſt, __—_— Ce Senſe of Smeliing a being the 


mot Aecry Sen 
Of Ohbjefts. 
1 Bnnpartarke, Rions in Sight, as, —_— 
mg or or Weakneſs , Purblind, Age makes all 


T before their Eyes 5 
| ichour th 


—_ co, as - me were a V 
hings look level , 


diſtinQtion of — pa makes a 6h 
Bar colook perie@tapdclew is, thatthe two roman Th 
angular Point ypon the O bje&ts or clic - Eycs 
Burning- .Glaſſes, wh which draw all the Lines of Objedsto a Point 
making theraſe}ves the Center. 


Of Tonch. 


LL Pleafure and Pain is Touch , and every feveral part of 

the Body hath a ſeveral Touch , 'for not onely the various 
Outward Cauſes give ſeyeral Touches , _ 
receives a ſeveral Touch, and as the General Senſe 
the whole Body is Touch, fo Particular Senſe , 
jets rouch the Eyes, all touch the Ears, Sn 
toucheth the Noſe, a}} Meat toucheth the F , andall thoſe 
ph all Touchey 
are Motions, all arc ſeveral Motions, according tothe ſeveral 
Parts : for all Pain comes by crols and 
Pleaſure by even and | 
Senſe may receive Pleaſure or Pain, without or dif- 
aﬀeRing , or or indeed 2 notice to the reſt of the Senſes , for the 
p_—_ 


"Senſes take no notice of each oher. And, as I faid, 
rt of an Animal hath a feverat Touch , and a fe- 
RY Io cok erect heck Brock ner ho Brod 
like the Loyn , nor the Shoulder like the Breaſt , nor the Neck 
tike the Shoulder , nor the Head like che Neck. So in V 
bles, the Fruit not like rhe Leaves, dorms 
Thus the Obje&s, as well as the Senies, are different, 
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Of Pleaſnre and Pain, 


"JF fuxre ave ncly ly two General Pleaſures, and two General 
Pains, all the reſt are according ro DeleGarion, or Relucta- 
tion z the rwo General Pleaſures , Quiet in the Mind , and 
Eaſe in the Body z the two General Mulatties , ate, Tronb in 
Mind, and Pai m the Body : But Slavery layery een be no Bondage , 
if the Mind can be content withall yer the Mind canoe be 
pleaſed, if the Body be in Pain , ry 6 Patient, but not Con 
tent : for Content is when the Mind fires not change of the 
Condition of the Life. 


T he (auſe of Tears and Laughter. 


N Y Extraordinary Motion in the Spirits cauſeth Tears, 
for all Motions hear rs their , and Hex 
doth rarific and ſeparate the thinneſt Subſtance the 
25 know right well ; —— 
cat, and , as 1 may fay, agil; and all that are fluent and agit , 
ſcek and yent: "So a5a Man inchis may be fimiliz'd to # 
Scill, as, the Arteries for the Purnace of the Still , whers the 
Fire, whichis M {s pot ing che Heart, the Pan of the Still; 
where the ſeveral Þ — the Head ; 
the Cover of the Stiff , where the Vapour of Paſfions 
—_— the TT where it runs, or _ 

ers 4s Tears arc F F 
Laug pr an, by Band err4ordinary | 


by which Extreme 
Of T ears. 


Ome fay , Tears are the Jaice of rhe Mind , 
De — d from ck DhawING: 


by the of che Braing its 
Tg a dE Spring dee 


Os ah Pullen ee to pump our 
all inward ; me the reaſon why 


, which contra mt 
Tears be ale , 54 
cauſe the Head is a Limbecke , which cxnats hs clitacy yew 
from the thicker ; which thicker is ged by the Noſe and 
Mouth : But Tears, which ae the Efleace of Spirits , become 
a kind of a Vitriol, 


Of AAunſreians being ſometimes Mad. 


E reaſon why Muſicians are ſo ofte Mad , is not alyaiey 
Pride , bred by the conceit'of their rare Acr and Skill, bot but 
by the Monionaf the Mutt, whiehvn Gwifee than che ordinary 
Motion of the Brain +n@ by thar reaſon di 
by increafiag the pa ofthe Br 10 the Moc of th 

3 


Fiddle; which purs the Brain ſo out of tune, as it is very ſeldom 
runcable again ; and ads Ships Gllowed ape Ng lace 
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Sca, ſo is Reaſon drown'd in the Whirlpir of the Brain, 
( omparing the Spleen to 4 Loadſtone. 


E Spleen is like a Loadſtone,, which draws Steel unto it 
and as the Loadſtone is as it were nouriſhed by Steel, forthe 
Spleen is opened and clenſcd. 


Of Phyfick, 


THE reaſon why moſt Men are addicted to the taking of 
much Phyfick, 1s, out of love to Life , thinking that Phyſick 


prolongs it, 


Am about to publiſh an Additional Part, to joyn with my 

Book of Philoſophical Fancies , which , by realon ſome part 
treats of Diſcaſes, I recommend to Phyſicians y L mean not t:m- 
piricks, or Mountebanks, fuch as take the Name , and neyer ſtu- 
dicd the Science , whoſe Practice is rather to kill than tocure, 
which diſgraceth that Noble Profcfhon : Bur I mean thoſe thar 
are Stadious and Learned , ſuch as have been bred inthe Famous 
Univerſicies, and have received the Honour of ng , a5 
Batchellers and Maſters of Art, or Doctors, ' by which Ho- 
nourable Title they arc allow'd to practice, as having arrived to 
the height of that Science. To theſe Honourable and Learned 
Perſons 1 offer up that Work to their Grave. Judgemeats , 
knowing from them it ſhall never receive Injury, nor Aﬀronts of 
Scorn , nor Rudeneſs : for thoſe that are Learned, and Under- 
ſanding, are Juſt, and Civil, not wreſting the words crookedly, 
nor reading them impatiently , but weighing the Rational Pro- 
babilities juſtly , meaſuring the Senſe rightly , applying the Uſe 
aptly,cſteeming the Owners reſpeRtully, and them 
civilly When thoſe that are Ignorant, condemn and cry dowa 
all they underſtand not z and the rudely ſpightfull, or the ſpighc- 
fully rude , ſtrive to derraRt and diſgrace all thole they think 
worthy of Praiſe or Commendation, 


Of Fruits. 
OST are of Opinion that Fruits are cold , which we 
find by the Effet z, for Wine which is made of 


Fruits is hot, as of Grapes, Rasberies , Cherries, Strawberric- 
Wine z and Sider and Perry , which are made of and 
Pears is hot like Wine too , for it will make a man drunk if be 
drink enough of it, as well as Grape-wine or of any ocher Fruit 
but ſome will ſay it is che fpirits that are preſt our: which are io 
che Liquor, and by lying the ſpirits grow trooger, and ſo be- 


come 
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come hor, which otherwiſe were not 4 bur I anſwer to thats that 
the preſſing with the Teeth makes the Liquor not lefs tor than 
another Preſs doth, and for the Age it may grow the hotter for 
being ſharpened; bur we find that it is very hot in the Preſs or 
Var, for the very Steam where they are preſt, will make men 
drunk, and they will go into the Liquor new preſt, finding a be- 
nefit in curi ſold Diſca ſes; bur no queſtion ſome Fruirg arc 
hotter than others (hokgh none arc cold ) by having: or 
leſs ſpirits; bur all ſpirits have a ſufficiency of ſpirits ro heat,-and 
the ſpirits lye inthe Liquor, notinthe Solid parts, forall fpirics 
dwe info da Beth en, OS 
Operation z now the ſolid part of Fruit: ng, 
the ſpirits, which Kres 1 c ram 7 hg are hot, as being baked , 
roaſted, or boiled z where the effe& of the'Fire hath evapoura- 
ted that Hear : Bur this Opinion is begot, by ſecing many wo- 
men,which eat much Fruit, become pale and fickly; fo men, by 
drinking much Wine, will become pale and full of Diſeaſes, 
and many times will have the contrary operation of Comple- 
xions, and become very Red, t h the inward cauſe is all one: 
for in ſome it ſoaks and dries up all the Blood , or rarifies too 
thin , which makes the Face pale, and in others it burns and 
cruſts the Blood, which makes the Face Red and Pimpled , fo 
that it dries the Body by the Vitriol Humour, and burns the Bo- 
br unnatural Hear therein, Another Opinion why they 
hold them cold , is, by the often Surfets many fall into by 
the much cating of it 5 and the reaſonthey give , is, becauſe it 15 
ſocold it cannot digeſt. I anſwer , that Surtets are cauſed by the 
Quantity , and not ſo much by rhe Quality : for there are many 
that ſurfer of ſtrong Wines, by over-charging their Stomacks 
therewith; and fo in all Meats, which otherwiſe are good and 
wholſome, it not immoderately taken , but according to their di- 
geſting Stomacks: for ſome will ſurfer of that Quantity , as 0- 
thers thall not with ten times more ; ſuch difference is in the Na- 
tures and Conſticutions of Men, There are many things by the 
effec cooling, by being applycd outwardly , which applying in- 
wardly , work the contrary : for Vinegar cooleth outward In- 
flammations,but ſhal increaſc an inward one, being too tender for 
ſo ſharp a Medicine , and all things that corrode, make too much 
Motion, and all Motion heats. All Limmons, Citrons, Oranges, 
Pomegranates, Barberies, Currans, and the like , are accounted 
very cooling , being inwardly taken , and: allo very wholſome , 
which may be very good and effeual , being applyed toſuch 
Diſeaſes as require a Medicin, thogh not cooling; Bur if they 
were cooling by their nature, as there is no great reaſon to believe 
it, having as much Spirits as other Fruits have, by reaſon of their 
fulneſs of Liquor , —_ | do not ſay that all forts of Liquor 
are full of Spirits, bur ſuch Liquors of ſuch Natures , yet by the 
effe& inwardly it heats , forthe very corroding Quality inflames 
the Blood more than the Nature can cool ; for all things _—_— 
P, 
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r , have an | ing Quality or Faculty , notonely to cut 
ch vous Humours , but to cat upon the 
Noble Parts. | 


Of Roots. 


Oors are more nouriſhing than Fruits, by reaſon they have 
ina as much moyſture as Fruit, and have nor that 
acuteneſs which Fruits have , which cauſe not CO 
but are ſoberer in their operations , and firmer : for ever 
hath much Spirits, can never nouriſh much, becauſe it grows too 
near the nature of Fire , but it firs and prepares for Nouriſhment, 

irring , lenſing , and ſtrengrhening the Digeſtive Parts z bur 
thoſe things nouriſh moſt , where Heat and Moyſture are equally 
mix'd, which Roots come nearer rothan Fruits, 


Of Herbs. 


ON E would think there ſhould be bur little nouriſhment in 
Herbs , by reaſon they are ſo much inclining to the nature 
of the Earth, which is of a drying Quality z but we find ir other- 
wiſe by the feeding and fatning of Beaſts , which live upon the 
Herbs of the Field. But ſome ma , that that whuch will 
nouriſh Beaſts, will ſtarve Men, as Hay, and the Leaves of Trees, 
and the like : But I anſwer , Ir is onely Cuſtome which hath 
made it not agreeable with the Stomacks of Men , and by that 
reaſon maketh 111 digeſtion , and ſo nouriſheth nor, Burt it is not 
alwaics the Meat that cauſerh ill or no nouriſhment , but ſome- 
times the Stomack : for an Ill Stomack ſhall corrupt Wholſome 
Meats, and a Good - ſhall convert Unwholſome 
Meat to Good Nouriſhment, but may endanger the Stomack in 
uſing it often, not being accuſtomed to it before, Bur of all Ve- 

tables , there are none that have ſo and fo excellent Qua- 
Fries as Herbs , not onely for curing inward and outward 
Diſcaſcs, but in preventing Diſcaſes , beſides the nouriſhment of 
Men and Beaſts. 


But there arc many that will chooſe places for their Habira- 
tions to live in, for the Air , though they be incommoded much 
otherwiſe , and want the Varieties of Pleaſures to entertain their 
Lives withall : for many think Long-life , though it be ſpene 
dully , Pleaſure enough. Bur the T rouble and Care to keep 
Health, and the Fear to loſe it, makes the Life not onely dull , 
having their Thoughts onely imployed upon that , but trouble. 
rank _ _— _—_ os nin —_—_— thoſe 

eat enjoy. us we 
make Life worſe reg Ar , if crul a7 +7 for Death 
frights more than hurts. But ſome will ſay, that may be, if Death 
would come before Sickneſs ; but it is to avoyd Pain, not to 


prolong 


AS 
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pr Life : ButI anſwer, The troubleſome care of keeping't, F 
1s worle than the Diſcaſc i ſelf; for the Diſcaſe of the Body FT: 
will take away the Pain in a ſhort time, but a Diſcaſe of the Mind *= 
dwcls with a Man his whole Lite, ny, 


Of Situation for Healths. \ 


f By that would chooſe a Situation for Health , the Soyl is ©; 
more to be conſidered than the Air , though Ill Air is bad z+ 7 
but Unwholſome Air comes from Unwholſome Grounds , by * 
the Vapours that ariſe from the Earth , and the Sun many times 
clarifies the Air but in part: for many times in Mooriſh 
the Vapours may be too hard for the Sun and if the Sun can- 
not be alwaics ſufficient to clarifie the Air , how ſhould it purifie 
the Earth, thar is ſo ſolid * unleſs you will lay, the Sun is a Chy- 
miſt ro draw Spirits , and thoſe Spirits ſub] tothe hurt of the 
Body z but when the Sun hath that poweg, as to make the Spirit \ 
of Air , as I may callit, being refined to that degree , as it be- 
comes a Cordial and a Refreſher of the Spirits of altthings : Bur <- 
when it hath onely ſo much power as to draw up Vapour,-which © 
is the thin and watriſh part of the Earth , or as I may ſay, the - 
Sweat of the Earth, which is ſomietimes hot, and ſometimes cold, $: 
having not the rof purifying, but condenſeth it, and makes + 
it thicker , and ſo becomes the w of another Earth, and ©; 
makes us as it we lived between two Earths , onely the upper is | 
eprmndbgrnned wa nc. or yy te Life 
things, out U . Earth, Light Hear, £ 
is not ſo to the Bowels of the pm. eg ym. y a7 wean} ny 
that a thin Wall will keep out the light of the Sun, and the depth 
of a Cellar ſhall keep our the hear of the Sun: for inthe hotreſk 
Des one go down into a Vault, he ſhall be ſo cold, as he will 
defire ro come into the Sun again : ſo as we plainly find, that the 
Sun doth not make Heat in the Earth , bur that the Earth hath 
Heat of her own, and her own Heat , with the moyſt Veins that 
are in her, produceth thoſe numerous Varieties , which, ſome ſhe 
caſts forth , and ſome ſhe keeps in : for thoſe Varieties ſhe caſts 
forth, are more of a nature than thoſe ſhe keeps within for 
thoſe the bars forth , are Fruits and Plants, and rhe like , which 
on Fe skin-deep, as one may ſay ; but thoſe the” keeps within 
her Bowels, arc more ſolidand firm : for by experience of Gold, 
and other Metals , we find, that ſhe is hotteſt in her Bowels,, for 
they are alwaics found deep and low ,, certainly it muſt be a great 
Heart that muſt purifie a Metal to that degree that Gold is:” So 
that Gold , other Mctals, and whatſoeverelfe lyes deep within 
her, are not beholding to the Sun for their Maturities , as Fruits 
and Plants are: And wee thoſe things caſt forth are ſickly and 
ing , and thoſe ſhe keeps in axe laſting and durable z which 
make one think , the Earth hath a more powerfull Heac 
than the Sun , becauſe her Effects are greater than the Suns , 
E c ſetting 
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| his Light aide. "The Sun ripens the Fruit of the Face of 
the Earth , it agitates and lighrens the Air , whereby we ſec and 
breath : but the'Earth is the Mother of all Vegerables , Ani- 
mals, and Minerals, and could a ſufficiency of her ſelf, 
withour the Hear of the Sun. Bur , as I was ſaying before , it is 
the Nature of the Soyl that nor oncly cauſerh Ill Airs, bur Il 
Nouriſhment, I mean not Ill in it felf, but being wrongly ap- 
plycd: for a Thick Air toa Sharp Conſtitation , is whotſomer 
than a Subtiller and Thinner Air is; fo a Glutenous is to a 
Sharp Conſtitution better than a Salt and Penetrating Soyl is : 
So as you may compare the Natures of ſeyeral Soyls ro the Na- 
tures of ſeveral Humours and Conſtitutions; as there arc ſome 
ws p; apt to breed Melancholy, others Choler, ſome Flegmarick 
Groſs Hyumors,and ſome Sanguin; I mezn nor only dwelling 
ſuch Soyls, but caring of the Fruits and Meats thereof ; for 
the Sun doth not alwaics mature the Fruits of the Earth to ſuch a 
degree asto make them wholſom, eſpecially when there is a Vi- 
cigus Nature bred in the Earth : for Ground is apt to breed 
the Rot to ſore kind of Cattel , others the Murrain , and fo (e- 
veral Diſcaſes; and as we ſee in Low Places, all their Fruit is 
watcriſh , and their Mcat ſpungier than in the High-land Coyn- 
try » though the Sun be in equal degrees, and in Iſlands it is 
more apt to bei, than in the Continents, and therefore ſame 
te Earth require much more Hear of the Sun than 
others do, And again, on phages Earth hardly requires 
the Sun at all. unleſs it be to fee the Fruits z and this alteration is 
not onely in ſeycral Regians of the World , but in Neighbour- 
ing Patches alſo z 25, we ſhall ſee one Field very Fruitfull , and 
the next Field to it very Barren, as ſome Stony , ſome Clayey , 
ſome Chalky , and fo ſundry others, ſome are fit to bear 
Wheat, others Barley , ſome onely Rye or Oats, ſome Tares , 
Branck, and Hemp z fome again ſo barren; as they will bear no- 
thing but Broom and Brakes , ſome Grounds fee dA fart and 
firm Cattle, others great but ſpungie , ſome lean and little ;, and 
ſeycral feedings will give ſeveral taſts ro one and the ſame kind 
of Cartel Fruit, ſo as they may be diſtinguiſhed in what 
Grounds they grew , or were fed in, But Catrel or Plants 
will not thrive upon every Soyl , h ri a" p9o<. being 
not r to their Natures, ortothcir ings; (o itis wit 
Mer: Gor Cuſtome may make that wholſone , which otherwiſe 
would ſhorten Life z and thar is good one Conſtitution , 
which would be pernicious to 3 fo as they muſt march 
Grounds to Bodies. | 
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Of Favorites to Princes, , or Princes par- 


ticular Privy Counſellers. 


- Prince that hath a particular Favorite, or Privy Coun- 
ſeller , ſpins our the life of his Heroick Fame with his 
Favours: for what Errours ſoever are committed in Goyern- 


the Faults are laid tothe Princes charge, as the chicf Head . 


and Ruler, Corbiling wang nm are op = the Fa- 

yorites wiſe ing : for | rms be raiſed 

Sthey will ſay it is the Favorites ropelirity, nor the Princes 
wer, 

"It Armies march orderly , pitch methodically , fight ſucceſ- 

fully , they will fay ir is the Favorites conduRt , not the Princes 

prudence, $kill, nor courage. 

If good and beneficial Laws be made, they will fay _— 
propounded by the Favorite , and onely enaQted by the Prince z 
that they come trom the Favorites head, not the Princes heart. 

If the Virtuous be rewarded , and Offenders reprieved, or 


— will ſay it is the Favorites policy, not the Princes 
or 
In 


, N ſhall be prudently , juſtly , valiantly , or 
wiſely done , but ſhall be thought in the preſent , and publi 
in the future , that all was done by the counſel of the Favorite , 
eſpecially if Fortune changes her Countenance from Frowns to 
Smiles, when heis in Favour. 

"But a Wiſe Prince makes his own Breaſt the Cabinet- 
chamber , his | his Privy Counſellers, his own 
Judgement his Particular Favorite , and. his own Arm his Chief 
Commander : But Good Fortune gives Fame an Applauſe, and 
Bad Fortune makes Fame go upon Crutches. | 


T he Inventory of Indgements (ommon- 
wealth, the Author cares not in what 


World it is eftabliſhed. 


His Commonwealth to be compoſed of Nobility , Gen- 
try , Burgeſſes, and Pezants , - in whichare comprized 
Souldiery, Merchantry, Artificers, Labourers , Com- 

manders, Officers, Maſters, Servants, Magiſtrates, Divines , 


This Commonwealth to be governed by one Head or Go- 
yernour, a5 a King, for one Head is ſufficient for one Body : for 
' ſeveral Heads breed ſeveral Opinions , and ſeveral Opinions 
breed Diſputations, and Diſputations FaRions , and FaRions 
breed Wars, and Wars bring _ and Deſolation: for it is 

e 2 more 


, 


*. 
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more ſafe to be goyerned , though by a Fooliſh Head , than a 
FaQtious Hearr. 


Item , That this Royal Ruler to ſwear to the People to be 
Carcfull and Loving , as well as the People ſwear Dury and Fi- 


The Contratts betwixs the Xing and people fioald be theſe 


Item , That the Militia be put inthe Royal Hand : for fince 
pr no Mi, ERAS ING ingly 
myFry nr pets a and 

rs, w . 
>" For which CC II - 0s- 
ver to give Honours but to the Meritorious. 


Itew , That if there ſhould be any Diſpute betwixt the Royal 
Command , and the Publick SubjeQion , there ſhould be two 
Men choſen , the one for one fide , and the othet for the other ; 
theſe to be approved of, both for their Honeſty, Wiſdome, and 

25 neither to fear Power, nor Cenſure, to be free from 
Bribes, Self-crids, Paſſions and Partiality, Experienced and 
Known Men in the Kingdome , or at leaſt as able as any thertin , 
to decide all Differences , and conclude all Diſputes , aid pre- 
ſent all Grievances to the Royal Power and return his Will, 
Pleafure, and Defires to the People for Great Counſels do 
rather inſnar] k Bufineſs, than reRifie Errours , by rea- 
 ſonof their Various Opinions , and Humourſome Differences , 
( with their Coyetous Byaſſes, and Popular Ambitions. 


Item, That the Royal Ruler ſhall contract with the People,ne- 
ver to give Honours, cither for Favour , or ſell them for Gain , 
but to reward the Meritorious , and grace the Virtuous ;, which 


will ſtop the Mouth of Murmure , temper the $ of Malice, 
c Ts be] 7 rem 
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lear yes of Spight , and cncourage Noble 


Item , All thoſe that keep not up the Dignity of their Houſe 
by the Ceremony of the Titles , ſhall be di abd 
ded, as baſe, and unworthy thereof, in negleRing the of 
their own, or their Anceſtors Merits, 


trew , All thoſe that { inft Honour, or Titles, or gi 
them not the due reſpect fall vere created hereto. . _—_ 


Item , It ſhall be Death for any Herald at Arms rv Arttis 
for Price, or Favour , but ro thoſt are worthy thereof , as thoſe 
thar have purchaſed them by their Merits. 


Rtew, All thoſe that fj their Native , 6 
@l! Defede or Weakneſſes, > ork Acer tie Corley 
men, ſhall be baniſhed therefrom, or thereour. Item, 
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Item, That the Royal Router hall have tid particular Fa- 
yorite, they being for the moſt pare Expentfrve, Proud , Scora- 
full, and Miſchieyous , making difference berwixe the King and 
Errours untill they make them ſeem 


N ide upon 
and pick che Purſe  Ctanndy; juftle Joftice our 


a hatred tothe Prince , for per- 

—_— this Favorite ncither to have Worth nor , oncly a 

bm, , that inchames a Credulous Prince. Therefore 

no Favorite bur Juſtice , no Coun- 

ſeller but his own Breaſt , his Intention never to be di d bar 
when he purs itin Execution. 


New , This Royal Ruler to have none of thoſe call their 
yo re ny n= which 
ſeems is _ beſtowing infinite Sums, 
almoſt to the ich dortie, only ro fill a Room 
mer: worms an lsof Stones and Metals 


as alſo divers Toyes made of Amber, OC. 
ſtals, and divers forts of Shels, and the like , nr re 
amous and 


be bener and to more uſe , in 
DIET CE BTL 


Money aoploy than Shels or the 
like , Monuments which fhews a Kingdome in a 


4 Noble Grace © and mdkes 
ALS "an et of Diſco Stran- 


ers tive Travellers from all Nations 
- yt 0 thereot. 
Beſides , It makes a Prince ſeeen Rilcntince , which is a dif- 


to the Commonwealth, and Forein Nations will deſpiſe 
K, when they fee or hear tha the Prince b moan x Spir _— 
take delight in Toyes , ſpending in looking on 

Peas, ng Babies. Forthoſ of Heroick Spirits cake Delight 
to ſee their Souldiers in Arms , by Ons their O—_ , 
Farts, and Frontiers, ts behold tately ArchizeQure, Na- 
Nc their Safe Havens, Sailing Ships , with uheiz 


clight in Crowns, Scepters, and Thrones , 
MA Ee eG ks 
hear Sutes, to decide Cauſes, ket Palin TINS 
like the old Olympick Games: 


After 


and times unthrone Royalty through Envy to 
them which canſerd chance per- | 
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After theſe Contra#s between the Sovereign and the Peaple Y 
there follow the Laws and Decrees m the Commonwealth, 


As firſt , concerning the Clergy. 


Ttew , That thoſe that exerciſe the Divine FunRion , be not 

for Learning , but for Life , as being honeſt in their 

ariſh , or Dioceſe , not exaQting more Tythes than their duc , 
alſo Exemplary in their Actions, Sober in their Behaviour. 


Item, That no Divine ſhall ſtudy Controverſy, or at leaſt not 
to diſpute , but to preach according to the Doftrine that is al- 
lowed to be believed and followed: for Learned Diſputes and 
Controverſies are apt to {mother a Lively Faith, and quench our 


a Flaming Zeal. 


Item , That no Sermons ſhall be preached , by reaſon they do 
more harm than good, troubling the Conſcience of the Fear- 
full, the Heads of the Ignorant, and the Ears of the Wiſe : Bur 
there ſhall be Prayers ſaid in every Pariſh-Church once a Day , 
Teeny peitens,ned pee mgd., Gd 
with thei | uhments, | ds, ſhall 
be read and repeated once a Week. | ; 

Item , That no Phyfician ſhall be allowed to ſtudy more than 
one Diſcaſe , or at leaſt ice the Cure bur of one , leſt they 
make by their half-know and underſtanding , a Confuſion 
in the Body for want of Experience. | 


Item, That all Sures ſhall be heard, pleaded and decided in the 
ſpace of half a Year. | 


Item , It (hall 'be Death for any to ſell Land that is any waics 
engaged, or entangled, leſt it ſhould ruin the Buyer thereof. 


Itew , That r all Landlords and Freehalders ſhall be bound to 
Timber ips, Hemp for Sails, and Tow for Cordage; 
Fe the Land bean ll. Kd 


Item, There ſhall be a ſer Sti for Wages, Fees, Rewards, 
Sales, or Purchaſes ; alſo of all Merchandizes, that 
Briberics, Extortions, and the like, may be eſchewed. 


new, That none (all execute the Fungiion of two ſeveral 
Trades , nor be imployed in more than in one Office , leſt 
ſhould perform none well. _ 


Item , That no Alchymy-Lace , nor Stuffs , nor Counterfeit 
Pearls, Diamonds, and the like, ſhall be worn, nor fold , unlefs 
the Counterfeit be ſold at as bigh a price as the Right , gn 

ighr 
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Right to be ſold at as low a rate as the Counterfeit; and as dif- 
ferent Sexes are diſtinguiſhed by their Habirs, ſo different Habirs 
ſhould diſtinguiſh differcat Qualities, Profcffions, and Degrees. 


Item, Thar all degrees of Titles ſhall be diſtinguiſhed by their 
Habits and Ceremonies, as well as by-their Armsz Titles, Pa- 
tents, and Creations, 


tem , No Men ſhall wear Swords in tine of Peace but Gea- 
tlemen, and in the Wars there ſhall be ſome differences of Arms 


Itew , That no Officer , neither in Martial Command , nor 
Civil Government, ſhall be choſen erimployes, bur ſuch as haye 
Abilitics tocxecurte their Authorities, and able to diſcharge their 
Duries, Xfik, v2 

Item , Rewards ſhall be as frequent.as Puniſhments , leſt In- 
duſtry ſbould grow careleſs , and the Flame ot Herowck Spirits 
be quenched our. | 


Item , None ſhall make Great Feaſts, and Sum Enter- 
tainments, but for Forcin Perſons of Quality , or Strangers that 
travel to ſee the Ki , where they may ce the Plenty, 
Riches, and Magnifi thereof , that they may not deſpiſe it 
when they return totheir own Native Country, but give cauſe t0 
renown i intheix Relations. |; | 


Item , All DetraQting or Slandering T ongues ſhall be liz * 
and the more the Derradiion or Slander 1s, the greater Nees a 


be curtherefrom. . 


Item , That the People ſhall have ſect times of Recreation , to 
calc them from their La and to refreſh their Spirits, . .. 


Item , That all Noble Youths ſhall be bred by'Experienced 
Age, to perſwade , admonith, and corre by Grave Authority, 
inſtruted by Virtuous Examples, taught Honourable Priar 
ciples, and the praQice of Heroick ARions; their onely Play- 
fellows ſhall þe the Mules 3, xhe Grave and Sober QC pmpanians, 
the Sciences z the Domeſtick Servants, ;and Acqugintaace , the 
profitable and uſctull Arts for the Lite of Man. Wk. 

As for the generality of Youth , they ſhall be bredto Silent 
Arnecntions, Sober Demeanors, Humble Obedicnces; Hangdſame 
Cuſtomes, and Gracefyll Arts: As for the meancr ſort of 
Youth, to Trades of Arts, and Arts of Trades $ tar the uſc and 
benefit of the Commonyealth. 
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" ftem , No Children ſhall ſpeak before their Parents. no 
Servants before their Maſters, no Scholars before their Turors , 
no Subje before the Prince , bur either to anſwer to their Que- 

- tions, to deliver a Meſſage , or to know their will and pleaſure, 
'to declare their Grievances, to ask pardon for Faults commirred, 
or to preſent an humble requeſt in the moſt humbleſt manner , 
unleſs they command them to diſcourſe freely to them , yer not 
wRhout a reſpeR to their Preſence and Authority, 

Item , For the Generality, none ſhall ſpeak but to-ask rational, 
durifull, and humble Queſtions, to requeſt juſt Demands, to dil. 
courſe of probable , to defend Rightand Truth, ® 
divulge Virtue, to the Meritorious, to pray to Heaven , 
as Mercy, to move Pi , to pacific Grief, roalſwage Anker, 
to make an Atonement, and to inſtru rhe Ignorant. 


| p 
'Item , All ſhall be accounted Wiſe ,'thatendure | wrmn b 
ithat live peaceably, that ſpend prudently , that ſpeak ſparingly , 
that judge charitably , that wiſh honeſtly , and that dey Au- 


TE "VINE 


Item , All Mcn that may live quietly at home , and travel to 
no ©, ot that negle& their own Affairs to follow the Af- 
fairs of other Men, or decide thoſe Mens Quarrels they (ſhall 
Taryn or live oY | Fortunes , of 

Favours, when t , and 
_— humble Deli beef hay Etats ind Condeion bens they polleſs, 
ſhall wear 2 Fools ap, and a Motly Coar. 


Item , That none ſhall live at a greater Expence than their 
Eftare will allow and maintain. F 


trees? That all Spendthrifts ſhall be cumkinaad for Fools , 
all Gameſters for idle Miſcreams , all Drunkards for Mad- 
mien ; a Bedlam provided for the Drunkards., a Bridewell for 
Gameſters, and an Hoſpital with Long-Coats for Spend- 


” 


 Irew , A Men that beger Childeen ſha firve to provide 
for thery ; "7 their Thrifty ems, res \ Aon oo 


i 2” - x | 
| & Man hal Faike7 a Wh Child , or. Children , 
ſure *he were the Fat which few can tell ; 
Fematers Wile Mas ſm Bol bing hace 


my Eaccounted not onl ;- & double Crime , but a 
rd Comardie, and a diferace equal roa Cuckold, 


for 


— 
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for a Gentleman to court, or make love toa Corimon Whote, 
who is an Alms-Tub of Corruption; bur if a Gentleman muſt 
or will have a Whore , let him have one of his own making, and 
not feed upon Reverfions. | 


Item, That no Husband ſhall keep a Houſhbold Friend, leſt he 
ſhould make love to his Wite , and he become a Cuckold 


thereby. 


Item, No marricd man or Maſter of a Family , ſhall kiſs or 
make love to his Maid , nor Serving-men to their Miſtriſles , 
leſt they ſhould grow idly Amorous, impertinently Bold, rudely 
Saucy , negleQing their Duty to their Miſtris or Maſter , 
through ſcornfull Pride. 


Item , Inall publike Company all Husbands ſhall uſe their 
Wives with RelpeR, unleſs they diſhonor themſclves with the 


negle& thereof, 


Item, No Husband nor Wife , although but a day married, 
ſhall kiſs each other in publick, leſt it turn the SpeRators from 
a lawtull and wholſome Apperite of Marriage , to 7 gluttonous 
Adultery, or weakning the Appetite ſo much as to cauſe a Loa- 
thing, or an averſion to the Wedlock Bed. 


Item, No Wife ſhall entertain an Admiring Servant, leſt her 
Husbands and her own Reputation be loſt or buried in his ad- 
miring Courtſhips ; nor their Hearts to receive and return Loye 
to none but their Husbands, no not Platonick love, for the 
Converſation of Souls, is a great temptation to Amorous Friend- 
ſhip; indeed the Soul of a Platonick Loyer is a Baudtothe 


Body. $345 


Item, That Dancing be commendable as a gracefull Art in 
Maids or Batchelors, but ſhall be accounted an Effeminacy for 
married Men, a May-Game for Old men, and a Wanton Light- 
nes for Married Women. 314; 


[tem , That no woman of quality ſhould receive Viſits or 
give Viſits, but in publick Meetings , nor have _—_— 
or private Conference , that her ARions might have ſufficienc 
Wuncſle, and her Diſcourſes a generall Audience. 


Item , T hat none ſhall marry againſt their own liking or- free 
choice, leſt they make their Marriage an excuſe for Adultery. 


Item , It ſhall be allowed for Maids to encertain all Hono- 
rable , as Matrimonial Suters, untill ſuch time as ſhe hath made 
choice of one of them to ſerrle hy Aﬀe&ions upon; for -_ 

F $ 
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200d reaſon ane ſhould take' time and obſerve Humors, before 
bind them(d ves in Wedlock Bonds, for when once bound 


but Deathcan part them ; but when are Once matrri- 
ed , their Earsto be ſcaled from all Loves ings , prote- 
ſtings, Vows making , high praiſes, Complementall 
phraſes. 


Mem , That none ſhall keep a Miſtris above halfe a year, but 
change, leſt ſhe grow more imperious than a Wife made of a 
Widow. 


Kew , All Lovers ſhall be licenſed to bragg or ſpeak well of 
themfelves to their Miſtris , when they have done no mcritori- 
ous ARtions to ſpeak for them, | 


Item , All thoft that have Beauty enough to make a Lover , 
it they have not wit co keep a Lover, ſhall be accounted no ber- 
ter than a ſenſcleſs Statue, 


Hem, It hall not be, as paerader wye arg a priſe or 

amongſt Ladies, to get cither by their Wit or Beauty , 
admiring Servants , eſpecially if they be of amoraus natures ; 
far then Nature drives them to ber Beauty or Wit , more than 
her Wit or Beauty draws them to it. 


News, All thaſe that are proud without 2 cauſe”, it ſhall be a 
ſufficient cauſe to be (corned. 


Item , Eloquence (hall not be im nor pleaded in Amo. 
rous Diſcourſes, nor ro make Fa] to appear like Truth , 
but to dreſs and adorn Vertue that ſhe may be accepted and en- 
tertained by thoſe that will refuſe and ſhyn her acquaintance if 
ſhe be clad in plain Garments. 


Rem , There ſhall none condemn another Language, nor ac- 
count another to be better, if ir be Significant, Copious and E- 
loquent, ſuch as the Engliſh Tongue is. 


Item, All paſſionate Speeches, or Speeches to move paſſion, 
ſhall be exprefied in Number. 


Item , That all Natural Poets ſhall be honored with Title, 
eſtcemed with ReſpeR, or enriched for the Civilizirg of a 
Nation, more than Contracts, Laws or Puniſhments , by Soft 
—_ C—_—— and alſo guard, a 
more than Walls or Bulworks, by creating Heroick Spirits with 


Noble 
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N oble Souls, and Strong Bodies. ; 


Jig” Noble Souls, and great V Vits, dwell not conſtantly , 
nor are allwaies created in Strong Bodies, yet if Nature did 
chooſe her Materials , match her V Vorks, and order her Crea- 
tures rightly and Sympatherically , Strong Bodics ſhould have 
noble Souls , large Capacities , and great VVirs, for Weak 
Bodics many times arc a defe in Nature, as much as ſhallow 
VVirs, or irrational Souls: But = if the chief and firſt Na- 
rurewould work methodically , not ſecm as it ſhe wrought 
at randame, and to produce by Chance, as ſhe doch, it Educa- 
tion and Cuſtome, which is a ſecond Nature , had not ſuch a 
prevalent power to diſturb and obſtru& her, and though E- 
duextion and Cuſtome , may and doth foratimes reRify ſome 
Defe&s, and help Life, yer it doth more often puzzle Lite , and 
incumber Natures V Vorks', putting Nature out of the right 
ways with Filic Principles, Fooliſh Cuſtomes, and ill Educati- 
on;this is the reaſon natural V Virs are many times loſt,not having 
time or leaſure to exerciſe them,or uſe them (as I may ſay) or for 
want of variety of Subje&s or Objeas to better them or dull'd 
by tedious and unprofitable Studies, or quenched out by baſe 
Servitude or SubjeRion : Alſoclear Underſtandings are darke- 
ned, ſound and ſtrong Judgments weakened, and falſe Judg- 
ments given, and vain Conceptions and-erroncous Opinions 
Mainraind or Believed, for want of the True and the Right 
VVaies, 
Likewiſe the ſtreugth of the Body oftimes is weakened and 
effeminared by Luxurie, Curiofity , and Idleneſs , which cau- 
ferh Noble Souls, Large Capacities, Clear Underſtandings , | 
Fine Fancies, and Quick VVus to dwell many times, nay moſt ! 
commonly , in weak Bodics; for the berter fort have moſt corg-+., 
monly more Plenty than Health, the one devouring the other ; 
when the Meaner Ort have meager Souls, and barren Brains 
Rude Diſpoſitions, and Rough Natures z have ſtrong Limbs , 
ſtrengthned by Exerciſe , and maintained by Labour, health- 
full bodics kept in repair by Temperance , cauſed by ſcarcity 
and Poverty, contented minds, bred by Low Fortunes , . and 
Humble Deſires; when V Vealth and Dignity create Vain-Glo- 
ry and Pride: yet many times ſmall Fortunes and great VVirs 
agree beſt rogether, but Noble Minds and Great Eſtates do the 
moſt good. Bur in this Age, although it be the Iron. Age , yet 
thoſe men that have Effeminate Bodies, as tender Youth , looſe 
Limbs, ſmooth Skins, fair Complexions , fantaſtical Garbs , 
affeted Phraſes, ſtrained Complements , fatious Natures , de- 
trating Tongues , miſchicyous Actions , and the hke , are 
admired, and commended more , or thought wiſer than, thoſe 
that have Generous Souls , Heroick Spirits, Ingenuous Wits, 
prudent Fore-caſt, Nm Years, Manly Forms , _— 
p- 


In 
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full Garbes , Edifying Diſcourſes, Temperate Lives, Sober 
Adtions, Noble Natures , and Honeſt Hearts : but in former 
ars it was otherwaicsz for Heraick Spirits in Maſculine Forms 


CO—__R as is © ed in the Grecian and Trojan 
Warrs ; Princes were to labour as much as Pclants , 
for though their Labourmight be difterent, the one being Ser- 
vile, the other Free, yet the and pains-taking might be 
Equal ; though they carried not Pedlars Packs , nor 


Burthens , yer they carried thick and heavy Arms ; and if 
handled not the Sithe, Pitch- Fork,and Flail,yet they handled the 
Sword, the Spear, the Dart, the Bow, the Sling , and the like , 
and if they knew not how to Mow, to Reap, and to Thraſh, yer 
they knew how to Aſſault, to Defend, a to Fight ; and though 
they digged not the Gold our of the Mines, yet they digged 
Fortifications out of the Earth, and if they fer not Flowers 
on Banks, or ſowed Seeds in Furrows, or a Slips, or 
7 Trees to grow, yet they fer Armies in il Array, and 
owed Lives in Adventures , ingrafred Honor to the Stock of 
their Predeceflors, and planted Fame to grow high in after A- 
; and though they rive not the Aſſes, yet they mannage 
Horſes, and if they want the Artto Yoak Oxen, they want 
not the wiſdome to Yoak the Vulgar with ſtrickt Laws, and if 
they will not drive a Flock of Sheep to the Fold, rhey can lead 
barge? Ld dan, _—_— if they cannot build a 

Houſe, yet can ftorm'a City : Thus gallant labours 
ra the Bodies of Honorable Breed and Noble Mind? 
freely and induftriouſly , without a Bondage or Slavery, nay 
they may Row in Gallies, yet not be ſubjeQ to the Whip or 
Chains. But as Maſculine Bodies and Heroick Souls had a 
double eſteem , ſo Effeminate Bodies and timorous Spirits , or 
rather Natures, had a double deſpiſing, as witneſs Paris of Trey; 
but moſt Nations in thoſe Ages, ſpent their time in uſefull Arts, 
notin vain Dreſſings; they wore (c-Tails in Head-pieces for 
Terrour, not Light Feathers for Shew , their Pride” lay in their 
Arms, not in their Clothes; in their Strength, not in their Beau- 
ty in their Victones, not in their Dancings; in their Prudence, 
not in their Vanities ; their Wealth was ipent in Hoſpitality, not 
in Prodigality 3 their Diſcourſe was to Inſtrut, not to make 
Sport z neither in former years was Old-ages Counſel refuſed 
for Youths Advice ; Age was accounted an , and reſpet 
was given tothe Silver Hairs , Youth, an Effeminacy, partying 
their Follics; And Youth in former Ages learnt with Parience , 
what Age taught with Judgement , and with Pains, what Skill 
taught with Induſtry ; As to drive Charriots, ride Horſes , bear 
Arms, hold Shiclds, throw Darts, ro Fence, to wraſtle, to Skir- 
miſh, to train Men, to pitch Camps , to ſet Armies, to guide 
Ships ; Notto Dance , to Sing , to , to paint, to powder, 
as many men do now adaies ; Y outh did then liſten with antenci- 
on to Grave Inſtructions, and receive Reproofs with Submiſſion, 
keep 
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kept filence with ſober Countenance, obeyed with willing hearts 
and ready hands, where now adaics Youth is bold rude , 
talks loud, ſpeaks Nonſence, flights Age,icorns C ouncels,lavg! $ 
at Reprootes, glories in Vices, and hates Virtue, 'Tis true many 
will go into the War and kill one another , though many times 
they run away; bur it is rather Raſhnes that fights, than true Va- 
lour, where Fortune gives the Victory, Ms | not Pallas, or ra- 
ther Time, for thoſe that run firſt away laſe the day : Thus in 
former Ages were Bodies and Minds matcht, bur I ſpeak of 
Stength, to thew that Women that are bred , tender, idle and 
ignorant ( as I have been)are not likely to have much Wit; nor is 
it fir they ſhould be bred up to Maſculine Actions, yet it were ve- 
ry fit and requifit they ſhould be bred upto Maſculine Underſtan- 
dings , it is not fit for Women to practice the behaviour of Men, 
yerit is fit that Women ſhould practice the Fortitude of Men 
But Women now adaics affeing a Maſculincy , as deſpiſing 
their own Sex, practiſe the behaviour of Men, not the ſpirits of 
Men , nor their Heroick Behaviour , but raxir Wilde , Looſe, 
Rude, Roughor fooliſh affteted Behaviour ;, they practiſe the 
Maſculine Confidency or Boldneſs , and forget the Effeminate 
Modeſty ; the Maſculine Vice , and forget the Effeminate Vir- 
tues z astotalke Impudently, to Swagger, ro Swear, to Game, 
to Drink, to Revell, ro make FaRtions , but they praRice not 
Silence , Sobriety , Reſervedneſs, Abſtinency, Patience or the 
like , they prafice the Maſculine Crucky . quitting ing their ten- 
der and gentle Natures , their ſweet and pleating Diſpolitions: 
But theſe Ations and Humours are fo far from preferring 
our Sex to 4 _ Degree , that they do debaſe and make 
us worſe than other Creatures be ; bur | beſeech my Readers 
to believe | ſpeak not our of Envy or Spight, for Fam guiley 
of neither , but out of a grieved love to my own Sex, nor 
of any particular” Nations , but of the World in general, I 
mean as much as I have heard of likewiſe that my Readers 
will not miſtake me, as to think I believe, that great Giantly 
Bodies , or ſtrong courſe Clowns have the greateſt Wit and 
deepeſt Underſtanding, for we ce to the contrary moſt common- 
ly, they being the moſt Ignorant Fools , and Cowardly ſpirits, 
but I mean that if they had large ſtrong healrhfull bodies, which 
might be obtained by Heroick Labours and Exerſiſes, and if 
their ſpirits were anſwerable rotheir bodies , which might be in- 
fuſed by good Education,they might have a double or treble Por- 
tion of Rational Underſtanding ; but moſt commonly large Bo- 
dics are like populated _ that are Barren for want of 
Cultivating, and becomes defenſleſs and open to an Enemy , for 
want of Fortification, which is Fortitude z for Fortitude is an 
Overflow , or 4 Supcrabounding of Spirits , when Fear is 2 
Scarcity or ContraQting thereot, the like of Wit and Under- 
ſtanding z for from the Quantity and Agilneſs of the ſpirits in the 


Brain producerh Wir, and from the Quantity and Strength E 
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the Spirits in the Brain, produceth Underſtandieg , But if I were 
to chooſe a Sex , I had rather be a Pigmy , ſtutt with rational 
ſpirits, than a Giant empty thereof: but a Middle Stature is 
moſt becoming, a Little the moſt Agil , and a Great the moſt 
Dreadfull, like a private Family z for a ſmall Family hath the 
leaſt Expence, a Great Family the moſt Diſorder , a Compe- 
rent Family the beſt Governed : Orlike M » a Beauriful 
Wife Delights moſt, a Witry Wite pleaſcth bet, a Chaſt Wife 
- makesa manthe Happieſt . 

Soa Valiant Husband is moſt Eſtcemed, a Wiſe Husband beſt 
beloved, and an Honeſt Husband makes a Wife the happieſt ; 
whena Coward is ſcorned, a Fool deſpiſed , and,an Inconſtanr 
Husband hated. | 

The like is a Cholerick Wife , an Unconſtant Wife , and a 
Sluttiſh Wife, 


' F T is ſtrange toobſcrve the forgerfulneſs, or the boldneſs, or 
tt fooliſhneſs of many men in the World, that will not oal 
take Learned Mens Opinions and Arguments, and diſcourſe 
of them as if they were their own , to the very Authors them- 
{clves, word for word, which ſhews Ridiculous and Mad ; but 
moſt times they will gravely 'write them , as if they were never 
writ or divulged before, by which ARions one would think they 
were of Kin tothe Jack 
Others arc as Baſe as thoſe are Ridiculouſly Fooliſh , which 
Copis, and fo will cat out their bet Phanfics, or Opinions 
* 0 our their cs , of muons , 
or Arguments, and print them before the others come out ; 
whereforezit is juſt in the Readers,to examine the Grounds ; for 
if any have done ſo unworthy an AR, the Theft will be as cafily 
ſcen, for it will in the Face, lying but skin-deep , bur 
never come neer the Fundamental parts; wherefore all Wiite rs 
that Strike , Juſtle , or Imbrace one another, and that are pub- 
liſhed or Printed in a ſhort ſpace of time of one another , arc 
ro be examined, to find out the Right and Truth, and to con- 
demn the Thict and puniſh the Crime with Reproach and Infa- 


my. 


Ur I would have this Monarchy I make, 
To have a Judge * that will good Counlel take ; 
that is wiſe to govern, and to ſee 

dr bn yn els ets gw, 
Making the Common- wealth his only Minion, 
Scrivieg for toenlarge his own Domini, 

To love his People, with a tender Care, 
coun Frai = _ Nature are , 
And Juſt to puniſh Crimes, as hating ill, 

Yet ſorry for the MalcfaQtor ſtill , 

Glad to reward , yy tant eng 


Nat to 


( 
pyrton 


Gar have 


Thenegs 
Nor j bene dy og 


His Peoples 
Harare ——M he can , 


4 rtotls Common-wealth 

And a Phyſicianto reſtore them Heath , 

pugngenrnne Humours , which are Crimes, = 

W like corrupe Humou breed 
FaQtious Diſeaſes , which without all 
Would Ruin bring, if rumely not caſt ou-: 
No cruell Scarlet Favorite to make , 
Nor P » Fauning, Cheating men to take 
_ Boloms, who with Gouty Pride 

he ſwell ſo bigg, they muſt on Shoulders ride, 
Or ek ſe on Noble Cuſb'ons —_— 
ont to k bur oft the 
If Pride do preſſe too hard, and oft t 
Some great mens Fames, thinking t 
In giving Praiſes high, a Screen to hide 


_ — 


The face of Favour , but the Tail is ſpide- 


OI” OI AY A GE EI oe or 


Oo om meroeo©p owe 


—_ - — Do ow _ 


Nor 


Nor ſucha Judge ,-as one that rakes delight 
To play at Cards and Dicemoſt of the Night ; 
Or drink till drunk , then carried to his Bed, 


Aztoa Grave , be Contag tryene On 
When he thoſe watchfull hours , and times ſhould ſpend 
Inhinking which wey he (ould Errors mend ; 


For Commonwealths what ere, and Kingdoms, Realm, 

Like have full many a St: Seam: 
This Publike. oftthe Prince. view 4 

| re itis rent, caulſe't ro be ſticht a new , 
Orelft it ſoon wears out, in pieces fall, 

And though they patch, it will not laſt ar ll, 

Nor ſuch a Judge, ſo timorous, Ives in fear , 

And durſt not, without Guards, walk any where, 
Which ſtarts at every Noiſe , or Objed fee , 

If ftrange and new hoſe Sounds and Objects be, 

SuſpeRts the Light, yet Darkneſs bates like Hell |, 

And thinks Conſpiracy in's ſleep doth dwell , 

And with this Fear a T yrant he becomes, 

And then he Maſſacres, and Martyrdoms 

All his beſt Subjes, free from facious ſtrife , 

That Loyal are, and wiſh him longer lite , 

But ſcorn to flatrer , or his Crimes , 

Butkeep up Right, and Honour in their minds , 

Nor. are they guilty, in Word, Deed, or Thought , 

But by Suſpetior judg'd, to Slaughter brought , 

Bat all the innocent Blood thar they do ſp!1t, 

Like to a Sca, flows to their Conſcience il! ; 

And eve Thoaghr that moves within their Brain, 

A urs like Ghoſts of Men that they have {11in; 

And when dye , into deſpair they fall , 

Or like a Beaſt or Stone, no Scefile ar all. 

Nor ſuch a Jadge that is given to rhe Spirit , 

Or ſo devour as Heaven he thinks to merit , 

Praics Night and Day , or Beads do number ore 

Upon cold Stones , Foves Alrar kneels before , 

Unfitin Earthly Governmentto Reagn , 

For Prajer ſcldome doth a Kingdome gain , 

Nor keeps in ſafety from an Enemy , 

But leaves his People all ro Slavery , 

For if he praying be, whilſt rhey do Fight, 

They'll ſoon be taken , or be put to flight ; 


Fove Courage gives to Man,as well as Zeal, 
And Prudence tor to Rule 'a"Commonweal ; 
And doing Juſtice, pleaſerh Jeve far more 
Than lazy Praying , idly ro implore 

His great jaffiſtance which he ſeldom gives , 
Unleſs no hope of Human Help there Eves. 


Fove 


_ — - — 


Jeve ves man Strength , himſelf for to defend , 
xe res man Serengh may Fove offend. 

_ ſuch faint-hearred Prince , is fitter for 
A private life, than Kingdome that's in War ; 
And fitter to Obey, than roCommand , 
Or Rule and Reign, in Peace , ety 
And fitter far it were, whilſt he doth live 
That he the Sovercign Power up did | 
Unto a Kinſman , or & hinalelf igine | 
A Wiſe and Valiant man, that Power to uſe , 
Not but Rel Orders are right mect ; 
For why , Re is the Publicke Feet 
On wheh the ommon- Wealth in ſafery ſtands, 
And Ceremonies are the Sacred Hands 
ToCanſecrate Cuſtome, Dutious Zeal , 
- eo in a Common-weal. 

I chuſe, his Wiſdome ſhall be ſuch , 
The whine. Worlds Government ſhall ſeem not much ; 
In which of all the Planets there muſt Reign 
1 do not care, I tell my Readers plain. 
( Jghe —— and greateſt Favorite , 

it A Eye, 
I Pleakure take in its — a 
I entertain it with a Grave Reſpe , 
And with my Pen am ready to & 
The Life and Safety of it , 'gainſt all thoſe 
That will oppoſe it , or profeſs its Foes, 
Bur I am ſure there's none Condemn it can , 
Unleſs ſore Fooliſh and unlearned Man , 


That hath not Underſtanding, Judgement, Wir, 
For to perceive the pore}, int. 


FINIS 


F all my Works, this Work which I have Writ , 


